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It was the last morning the four of them would ever be together: 
the man and hh wife* his daughter and his son. The son was just 
a babjj the daughter still in grade schcoL That didnT matter. In 
time, nothmg did. It came upon them almost comically - the 
man sat at the breakfast table, his bare feet on the cold hardwood 
ficor. and gJandng over by the stove, he saw the. cat slump fnm 
her bowl of milk. She was a very smpid Siamese. She liked to 
sleep cn the television when the set was warm , but she kept 
raliing m her sleep and often fell oft the backj pinned against the 
wall, her claws scraping to get up again, her blue e3res peering 
over the top m conftisiom She was so fesdnated by ftames that 
she somethnes snifted too dose to lighted candles and set fire to 
her whiskers. Now she didn’t even know hov?* to drink millc any 
more^ Ke felt embarrassed for her. almost laughed when she 
tried to raise herself out of the milk, fiapping her wet jowls. 
Almost. Her ftont legs buckled, she fell into the milk again, and 
raddeuly all four legs were stift. drumming. 

Slowly they relaxed. 

He ftowned. wallted ever and looked down at her. She lay un- 
moving m a puddle ftom the upturned bowL He picked her up ; 
the bowla- released ftom her weight, wobbled hollowly upri^t. 
She was strangely limp and heavy, head dangling, eyes open. His 
hands were wet beneath her sodden for. Milk dripped into the 
puddle. 

^ylvGcd/hesaid. 

Qaire hadn’t noticedj too busy putting the baby in his him- 
chrjr and heatmg his bottle. New she turned, looked purzled a 
moment and ftowned just as he had. ‘But she was all right when 
I let her cut. this morning.’ 

TDaddy? Xvhar’s wrong with Samantha?’ Sarah asked. Ke 
glanced at her. and she was peering over the back of her chair, 
stili in her pyjamas, her head cocked slightly to one side. Ts she 
sick? ^That's the mattm with her?’ She said it slowly, calmly, 
bur she was scumtmg the way she did when she was worried. 



The cat was hers. They slept together. She had a jingle: 


J see Sanantha's tall in the air. 
She hasn't got any imdcrwcar. 


Tou’d better to go your room, sweetheart, he said. 

‘But what’s wrong with Samantha?’ 

‘I told vou CO to your room.’ 

He had a good idea what was tvrong. He was thinking t^t the 
cat load been outside, thinking angrily of the old mm nvo housK 
doNvn the street who always confused this cat sviA two oto 
Siamese nearby. They often lulled robins and blue )ays, and just 
yesterday the old man had stopped Sarah as she was car^g 
Samantha awlcwardly down the sidewalk. ‘Listen, Uttle 
keep your cat in the house from now on/ the old man said, bhe 
kills my pretty birds, and what I do to cats who kill my birds is 
grab them and throw them in a sack and tic the sack over my 
car’s exhaust pipe. Or else I wait until they’re in my back yard 
and then I shoot them.’ Sarah had come running into the house 
S and doinm to the cellar, trying to hide the cat in a storage closet. 
The old man wouldn’t even answer his door to talk with him 


about it. 

‘What arc you doing ?’ Claire said. 

‘That old bastard down the street. I’m feeling for a wound of 
some kind.’ 

But there wasn’t any. And there wasn’t any odicr sign that the 
old man had hurt her either. He couldn’t understand it. What 
the hell had killed her ? 

‘You don’t have to blame the old man,’ Claire said. ‘It could 
have been anything,’ 

‘Like what ? You tell me what.* 

‘How should I Imow? She was sixteen years old. Maybe she 
just had a stroke.’ 

‘Maybe. Sure it’s possible.’ But he couldn’t stop thinl;ing 
about die old man. 

Sarah was beside him, crying; tlic baby staned wailing in his 
liigh-chair. He set the cat out of sight on the cellar steps, came 
back end held Sarah by the shoulders. 
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‘Come on, sweetheart. Try to eat your cereal and forget aboi^ 
it.’ 

But she wouldn’t move, and when he lifted her on to her chair, 
she just turned to look towards the cellar door. He only managed 
to get her to fix her cereal by pretending he thought she wasn’t 
big enough to do it for herself. 

‘Good girl. I love you.’ 

The baby still hadn’t quit wailing. His face was wizened and 
ugly as Qaire took him from his high-chair and sat at the table 
to feed him his bottle. She pressed the m'pple against her wrist 
to check that it wasn’t too hot. 

‘After breakfast I’m taking the cat to the vet,’ he told her. 
Tm damn well going to find out what happened.’ He couldn’t 
stop thinking about the old man. Poison maybe. Could be the 
old man had left out some poisoned meat or fish or something. 

Milk maybe. 

Sarah was struggling to lift the heavy jug and pour some into 
her cereal, spilling a little on the table, and he wasn’t thinking 
about the old man any more, he was thinking about Kess, the 
meeting eight months ago and what Kess had said about poison- 
ing people. Jesus, surely not. Surely not even Kess would have 
followed through on that. He lunged down, grabbing Sarah’s 
hand to stop her from putting a spoonful into her mouth, sa3dng 
fast to Claire, ‘His bottle. No.’ But it was too late. She had 
already put the nipple into the baby’s mouth, and the baby 
choked once and stiffened. 

‘Poison,’ Kess said, ‘is a beautiful weapon. It’s easy to obtain. 
The specific hind you need is probably right there on the shelves of 
your neighbourhood plant nursery waiting to be distilled. Ids con- 
venient to administer. Everybody has to eat and drink, after all.’ 
He was ticking the points off on his fingers, his smooth pleasant 
voice sounding more and more involved as he went along. ‘It’s 
certain and immediate. It doesn’t require a proximate assassin: once 
you’ve mixed it into your target’s mashed potatoes, for exaniple, or 
his milk or coffee, you can be blocks away by the time he takes if tn 
and drops. Plus, the best kinds are hard to trace.’ 



kept going to the big front window in the living-room, 
staring out for the ambulance and the police. Where were they ? 
Why weren’t they here by now ? He paced, barely conscious of 
the soft feel of the rug beneath his feet; stopped as he heard a 
siren far off. Its wail came closer and closer, and he stared out 
the window up the street towards the comer. The wail peaked 
nearby, diminished, faded to the north. Another siren began 
behind it, crested, faded to the north as well. Ambulances to an 
accident. Police chasing somebody. God loiows what. Why 
weren’t they coming here ? 

He glanced across the living-room towards Claire and the baby 
in the Idtchen. She looked worse than before, catatonic now, 
staring blankly at the wide smear of milk across the black table. 
She was nearly always dark and smooth-checked and attractive, 
V but for two months when she was pregnant, and after the delivery 
“ whenever the baby woke them in the night, her face played a 
trick, went grotesquely pale and gaunt like a skull, and it was 
Iil:c that now. He sensed something inside her winding tighter 
and tighter. He u^s afiaid of what she might do to herself if the 
thing suddenly snapped and she became violent again. She had 
hung the baby’s bottle across the kitchen while he was phoning 
for help. The bottle had shattered loudly, glass and milk flying 
against the stove, and Sarah had screamed ‘Stop it 1 1 don’t want 
to hear any morel I won’t listen !’ covering her cars, and then she 
Itad not been around. Where was she ? Why weren’t they coming ? 
He was growing W'orried about what the shock of everytiiing had 
done to her, wanting badly to go look, holding back, not daring 
to let Claire out of his sight, tiiinking « Kess, He didn^t have to do 
this. Not the baby. No viancr tvhat, he didn't have to Jail the--- 
JcsiiSy not the baby. 

In the spring, a year and a half ago, he had almost gone awa^; 
with another woman. She had been lovely and good for him, and 
she had sought him out at a dme when his life seemed nothing 
more than work and responsibility to Claire and Sarah. It was an 
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old storya and he should have known better. Because she was 
married and she had said that, she wanted to leave her husband 
to be with hima but once she had moved out she said she wasn’t 
ready to go away with him just yeta she needed time to be by 
herself and thinkj which meant that everything was finished. But 
he had already gone to Claire and told her he wanted outa and 
then he had discovered the fool that he had been. 

This baby was their way of forcing themselves to stay together. 
He had even been there to see this child delivered. He had stood 
next to Claire in her hospital bed through four hours of labour, 
his hand in hers, while she took a deep breath and held it during 
each contractiona letting it out slowly, breathing deeply again. 
Too thick, her water sac would not brea!;. The doctor had to 
come and rupture it, flooding the bed. The doctor froze each 
side of her distended cervix with a foot-long needle. The nurses 
wheeled her off to the delivery-room while he and the doctor 
went through a swinging door to a row of lockers and put on 
white caps and gowns and face masks and shoe coverings, and 
then he was in the bright, sharply antiseptic-smelling delivery- 
room where he sat on a stool by her head, watching a mirror that 
was angled between her legs. He felt his breath warm and moist 
beneath his face mask, faintly suffocating. The nurses were 
arranging trays of instruments. The doctor was joking about the 
big surprise the baby was going to have when it discovered there 
was another world. He himself was laughing excitedly. The 
doctor took a pair of scissors and snipped a long'sUt down from 
the vaginal opening, blood pooling out, and then in the mirror 
he and Claire could see the baby’s hairy brown-pink head, and 
Claire said *Come on, baby, come on/ proud, gasping, and it 
came, kept coming with each contraction, the doctor easing out 
one shoulder, then the other, the suspense of what it would be 
and whether it would be all right, a nurse saying ‘Come on, 
fella,’ himself saying ‘No, it could be a girl,’ and then in one long- 
easy slide it v/as out into the doctor’s arms, squirming to breathe 
with a small thin grating wail, a boy well-formed, bloody, 
covered with thick curds of mucus that looked like brown 
porridge, the thick rubbeiy^ blue-black-veined umbilical cord 
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leading back into Claire as she had another contraction and the 
smooth slick red sac of afterbirth squeezed out into the doctor’s 
arms as well. 

And now Hthan was dead in his mother’s arms. Because of 
Kcss. He couldn’t adjust to it, couldn’t accept it. Each time he 
turned from the window and saw Claire hugging the child, her 
long black hair dangling down touching the baby’s face, the 
shock of what had happened spread a new wave of numbness 
through his body that left him dazed and shaken. 

*Likc breeds Hkcy Kess said, 'To get o?te you have to get them all, 
cut off the evil at its source^ eradicate all the offshoots. You should 
feel privileged, Vve never shozon these files to any outsider before. 
They contain the tia^ncs of more than otte hundred and fifty 
thousand sympathizers^ complete mth microfilmed dossiers. Some of 
n arc only your garden-oariety camp followers^ hut most arc 
nine agitators^ and a lot of them are in high places. If I give the 
cT, in less than three hours I can have a rifle trained on every one 
hem. And after them their families* 

^o, he told himself and shook his head. No, not the baby. He 
:d to think about something else, about having some coffee to 
ady himself, and that %vas a mistake. Because when he had 
n the cat slump into her bowl of milk he had just been about 
pour milk into his first morning coffee. If he had not been busy 
h the cat, he would have sipped the milk in the coffee and 
;d the same as Ethan. It had been a long time coming to him, 
distracted by Ethan’s death that only now was he fully rcal- 
ag how very close he himself had been to dying. It came in a 
id rush up from his stomach. The coldest he had ever felt it. 
ar. He could have been dead right now, slumped across the 
lie, sphincter and bladder relaxing, waste and urine emptying, 
icy could have been burying him two days from now, lying 
itly, scaled in his cofiin. Even more than two days: if Claire 
d Sarah had drunl: tlic milk too and nobody had come around 
tlie house wondering where they were, they could all have 
xted to rot in here. The cold swirled around his heart and set 
speeding. 

Sarah. From the front hall he heard her coining quickly down 



the stairsj her footsteps fast and even and muffled on the 
carpeting. He went to the archway, saw her trip down the last 
few steps and scramble to get past him into the h'ving-room. 

‘Where were you, sweetheart ?’ he said and barred her way. 

‘In the bathroom.’ She was staring anxiously past him. trying 
to get through. 

‘What’s that in your hand ?’ 

‘Aspirins.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘For Ethan.’ 

She looked so desperately sure the aspirin would bring Erirart 
back if only she got to him in time that he had to close iris eyes- 
to stop the pressure in them. 

‘No, sweetheart,’ he told her. His throat was consrricririg hinx 
so much that he could hardly talk. 

‘But maybe he isn’t really dead. Maybe these win faelr.'* 

‘No, sweetheart,’ he said, his voice thick, crackmg. 

‘For Mummy then.’ 

It was all too much. He couldn’t stand it any Icnger. Tests, 
why don’t you ever listen to me ? I told you r.cJ 
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The ambulance was braking to a stop nt die drivevug-.TaxnTrirrg, 
open the front door, he called out to trie driver wric war 
across the brightly sunlit front lawn, tcwarris rirrr, •~:nr cnirirri 
use the siren.’ 

‘Didn’t need it. Trafflc wasn’t bad at alL’ He was r ;i ! — 
across the fi:ont porch past him irrn the vnrt- T-nU 
•But you took so long.’ 

*Ten minutes. What the hell, coining across town, tharis fast.’ 
The driver was young - long hair, moustache, sideburns. The 
doctor hurrying made behind him looked even younger, dose 



blond htur parted perfectly* My God, he thought, surprised. I 
need somebody older. Why didn’t the hospital send somebody 
older? 

But they were already going through the living-room to the 
^ xxied to explain, and then they halted at the 

if her. The skin of her face was drawn even more severely, 
td check bones standing out. Her eyes w^ere frightening, 
ig wide at them past the child held rigidly to her breast, 
the doctor made a move towards her, she instantly came 
and in the end it took all three of them to get the baby 
from her. He felt sick fighting her. The doctor went 
ih the motions of listening for a heartbeat with his stetho- 
, of checking for eye movement with a penlight, but the 
was dead all right. *A body this small, rigor has already 
d,’ the doctor said. ‘Better get it out of her sight.’ But when 
river went to carry the baby out to the ambulance, Claire 
ned and clawed to grab him back. 

)ld your wife,* the doctor told him, sv/abbing her arm with 
on ball soaked in alcohol. 

i nostrils flared from the bitter smell of the alcohol. He 
struggling with her, gripping her arms so tightly he could 
icr bones beneath her fiesh. ‘Qaire,’ was all he could say. 
>c, Claire.* He thought about slapping her to jolt her quiet, 
e knew he couldn’t do it. 

cn the doctor w^as jabbing her upper arm with a hypo- 
ic, and she swung so powerfully to get away that it seemed 
ccdle would snap off in her, rip her arm, but already the 
ir had the needle cleanly out, and they w’cre forcing her 
s the living-room and up the stairs to the bedroom where 
iung to the dooricnob, repeating, *My baby. I want my baby,* 
they prised her fingers free and dragged her to the bed, 
ag her down. She thrashed, moaning T want my baby,* 
y lost strength, rolled on to her side and started weeping, 
5 over her face, knees drawn up, and little by little dicy 
}Cd her. 

0 , don’t fight it,* the doctor tvas telling her. "Relax. Malm 
elf calm. Try not to think.* He went over and closed the 



bedroom drapesj pale light filtering through, everything mostly 
in shadow. 

The bed had not yet been made. She lay on rumpled sheets, 
weeping steadily, rhythmically, disrupting the pattern to shudder 
and breathe, beginning to weep again. She v/ore mostly washed- 
out jeans-aroimd the house,.but today she had put on an orange 
pleated skirt, and now it was hitched up, showing one buttock 
covered by her blue silk tmderwear. The elastic of the tmder- 
wear was loose, itself hitched up above a fold of white-skinned 
hip. Between her legs a few black kinl^s of pubic hair stuck out 
from under the elastic. He glanced at the doctor, and feeling 
modest for her, he reached to tug down the skirt. She thrashed 
to get away from the touch of his hand. 

T said don’t fight it. Give in, let it put you to sleep,’ the 
doctor bent close to her and ordered. His face was flushed firom 
exertion, dark against his blond hair. He smdied her, watching 
her weep and shudder and breathe. Slowly he straightened. 

‘It’s working now. In a minute she’ll be imder.’ He ran a 
hand through his hair, and his parting was destroyed. ‘How 
about you ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ He wanted to swallow, but his mouth was too 
dry. ‘All right I guess. Y es. I’m all right.’ 

‘Sure you are.’ The doctor reached into his satchel and came 
out with a clear plastic vial of pills. ‘Take these two with a full 
glass of water. These other two are for when you go to bed.’ The 
pills were long and yellow. ‘Here’s one for your little girl. 
Remember. A full glass of water. Especially the little girl.’ 

Reminded of Sarah, he suddenly wondered where she had 
gone to this time. She had twice been in the way downstairs, and 
then she had disappeared. 

‘Wait,’ he said. ‘These things aren’t going to put me to sleep, 
are they?’ 

The. doctor looked sideways at him. ‘Sure. Sure you’re all 
right.’ 

. ‘I just don’t want to be put to sleep.’ 

‘They’re only lo relax you. That’s the truth, no need to look 
at me lilce that. They might make you dizzy, so don’t try to drive. 


I 
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and don't drinfe any Uquor after tliem. You’ll wind up on the 
floor/ 

Claire was weeping slowly now> softly^ almost asleep- 
*I’ll stay certain she’ll be quiet/ the doctor 

told him. "Better go and take the pills/ 

He looked do^vn at her, lingered uncertainly, then did what he 

was told. 


The bathroom was directly across the hall. Thinking of the 
poison in the milk, he stared uneasily at the glass of water in his 
hand. The water was clouded grey as it always was after several 
days of heavy rain. Stili he could not stop thinking of poison. 
The pills maybe. But he knew that was crazy. Even if Kess had 
planned a follow-up, he would have picked another Idnd of man 
to deliver these pills, somebody older, who looked more like an 
experienced doaor; and Kess’s man \vould have said a name, 
would have mentioned something about the hospital to establish 
his acdcntials. But this guy had not said anything; he had just 
gone right to wQik. 

The water had a gritty earthen taste that obscured any taste 
the pills might have had. They wedged down his throat in two 
choking lumps, and afterwards he left the tap running, cupped 
cold water in iiis hands, and splashed his face repeatedly- 

You knew what Idnd of man Kess was. You kne^v even before 
you met him. What die hell v,*as going on in your head ? 

The year before, in December, three of Kess’s lieutenants had 
been charged with attempted assassination. That was in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut ~ their target a third-term US senator- They 
had attached a Arc bomb under the stage in a hall where he was 
to give a much publicized speech, and it had failed to kill him 
only because midway through his tallc he had left the stage to 
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speak directly with his audience. Fragments firam the stage had 
badly lacerated eight persons in the front row. The lieutenants 
themselves turned out to be from three Coimecticut branches of 
the Kess organizationj respected in their own communities: a 
policeman, a fireman, a high-school botany teacher. 

One day later, six mortar rotmds had hit an upper New York 
farmhouse and bam where a Children of Jesus youth camp was 
being set up for the holidays. Fifteen minutes of sniping had 
lolled two girls and a boy; two other boys w^ere burned by fires 
from the mortar explosions, and most of the others were almost 
tom apart by shrapnel. At nightfall, police had raided an isolated 
hunting lodge owned and used as a training groimd by another 
of Kess’s lieutenants; they arrested five men and seized eight 
machine-guns, three bazookas, two mortars, one anti-tank missile 
latmcher, two Browning automatic rifles, eight field radios, a 
variety of handgtms, shotgtms, and hunting rifles, and ten 
thousand assorted rounds of ammunition. 

Both times Kess had denied any Imowledge of what his sub- 
ordinates were up to. He seemed genuinely shocked and annoyed 
by it all. But a week later on Christmas day police had raided his 
home in Providence, Rhode Island, and seized twelve un- 
registered Thompson submachine-guns plus two cases of 
grenades, charging him with violations of the National Firearms 
Act. They had also charged him witb organizing a conspiracy to 
attack and loot an Illinois National Guard armoury. 

Now, in September, the water dripping off his face into the 
sink, trickling down the drain, he thought of how he had 
watched the news of Kess’s arrest, how he had been curious to 
see what the man looked like, but there had been no pictures. He 
thought of how he had worked so hard, taken so much time to 
set up the meeting with Kess - and th'en he suddenly thought of 
Ethan again and fought to concentrate on the cool feel of the 
water drying on his skin. He towelled his face as roughly as he 
could. Anything to keep from thinking. Get busy, he told him- 
self. Do something. 

Like w'hat ? 

Like find Sarah. Find out how she is. 
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He found her the first place he looked - down at the end of the 
hall in her room. She was sitting propped up against the head- 
board of her bed, pretending to be occupied. The book in her 
hands was upside dovm. 

‘Fve got a job for you/ he said. 

She turned a page and peered at it. ‘Is Mummy going to die 
too ?’ she asked quietly from behind the book. 

He had to close his eyes again. ‘No/ he said. ‘She’s just very 
upset and we have to do everything we can to help her. That’s 
the job I have for you/ 

The pressure eased> and he opened them. She had the book 
down from in front of her faccj squinting at him. ‘Did Mtimmy 
hurt when the doctor gave her the needle ?’ 

‘A bit/ He felt his throat seizing totally shut, and he hurried 
to say it all. ‘Sweetheart, when the doctor comes out of the bed- . 
room, I thinl; Mummy would like it very much if you went in 
and covered her with a blanl^ct and snuggled next to her. She’ll 
be asleep and she won’t know you’re next to her, but when she 
walxs up, it’s ver^’ important that one of us be there to say hello. 
Can you do that for her V 

She nodded her head sadly. ‘You screamed at me and pushed 
me/ 

T Imow/ he said. ‘Fm sorry/ 


They were standing in ilie sunlit open doorway at the bottom, 
watching him. The one was tall and big-hipped, the other was 
thin, and they botli had their badges out. All the time he con- 
tinued dov.Ti uic stairs, clutching the rail, they never stopped 
watching him. 

Reuben Bourne/ he said his name was* He was sitting at the 
table in tlic Idtchen while the tall big-hipped one asked the 



questions and the thin one glanced around at the spilled milk all 
over and the broken glass by the stove. 

‘My name’s Webster,’ the big-hipped one said. ‘He’s Ford. 
Do you know what kind of poison it was ?’ 

‘No.’ Their names shouldn’t have seemed important to him. 
The pills were doing it, he guessed. He knew he had heard their 
names somewhere before, but the pills were clouding his mind 
so much that he couldn’t place them. 

‘Well, do you know how the baby got his hands on it ?’ 

‘Yes. It was in the milk that came this morning.’ 

‘The milk ?’ Webster said incredulously. He and Ford looked 
sharply at each other. 

‘That’s right. My cat died from it too. I put her over on the 
cellar steps.’ The pills were certainly fixing him. His voice 
sounded to him as if it came from somewhere outside his head. 

Ford went to see the cat, stepping over the milk and broken 
glass by the stove. He seemed to take a very long time to cross 
the last few feet towards the cellar door. Tired of waiting for him 
to get there, he himself turned slowly in his chair, and from 
where he Sat at the lutchen table he could see out the big front 
window in the living-room to where the driver had backed the 
ambulance out of the drivevvay and parked it at the kerb between 
the two fir trees. He could see the driver sitting behind the steer- 
ing wheel out there, combing his hair in the rearview mirror. 

‘Mr Bourne, I asked you a question,’ Webster was saying. ‘I 
asked you if you had any idea how the poison got in the milk.’ 

‘Kess,’ he answered, still looking towards the ambulance. The 
curtains on the side were drawnj there was a small object out- 
lined behind them, but he couldn’t be sure it was Ethan. He 
thought of the rough starchy white sheets that Ethan must be 
lying on but couldn’t feel 

‘How’s that ?’ 

‘A man named Kess did it.’ 

^ou know this man ? You knew for a feet that he did this ?’ 

^ ‘Not personally, I mean, I know him, but I don’t think he did 
It perso^y. He likely ordered someone else to do it. I met him 

early tbs yearfor an article I was working on.’ His voicesounded 



even farther outside his head. He was having trouble now get- 
ting enough breath to say all the words. 

The driver was finished combing lus hair. 

‘Mr Bourne, please look at me/ Webster said. 

He managed to turn to him, 

‘What do you mean an article you were working on ?’ 
TmavTitcr/ 

‘Hey, no kidding/ Ford said interested, coining back from the 
cellar door. That was the first he had spoken. ‘What do you 
write ? Maybe I’ve read your stuit/ 

Tsovcls. Stories.’ It v;as all too complicated to explain. Be- 
ause of his writing, Ethan was dead, but he was losing the 
txength to tell them, and finally he had to fall back on the 
tnndard modest reply he always gave to strangers who asked 
lim about his work. ‘I got lucky three years ago with a novel that 
Imost made the best-seller lists and was turned into a movie.* 
le gave the name, 

T must have missed that one/ Ford said. 

Webster looked around at the kitchen and the Hving-room.^ 
The place was more than a hundred years old, inside walls of 
brick and oak: the money from the book had meant that Bourne 
:ould afford to buy it and restore its features. It had the feel of 
old photographs, of solid deep-grained dark wood and heavily 
mortared walls and things which were built to outlast the men 
who fashioned them. Webster obviously was thinking, Yeah, you 
got lucky all right. ‘What about this article ?’ he said. 

‘When I’m having trouble with a book, I sometimes let it rest 
and try an amde. God help me, last December some things 
happened with Kess that made me want to write about him.* 

‘Who is this guy anyway ?* Ford said. 

It v.Tis all just too much to explain. He had the sensation that 
his brain was slowly revolving inside his skull, and when he 
concentrated to stop it, the kitchen shifted on an angle. He stood 
off-balance, steadied himself, and made his way off tlie cold 
hardwood floor on to the deep soft rug towards the wall of book- 
shelves in the living-room. 

‘ Wbatis the matter V Webster said. ‘What arc you doing ?* 
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‘Getting you thisj’ he answered, wondering if he would 
able to make it back and sit do\vn again, opening a copy of 
magazine with his article in it Hnn’i- imow Vinw m nnt ir hp 
than this.’ 
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Cltmelec is the base of Kess^s organizations his command post 
stands in the middle of a large open field on the outskirts of Pr 
dencCy Rhode Island: a huge sprazding one-stort^ structure mao 
cinder blocks that give it the appearance of an enormous bun 
zvindozvless, surrounded by a tall electric barbed-zvire fence i 
several anned guards patrolling the perimeter. 

The company manufactures chemicals and electronics equipm 
buz its prefit is due mostly to sizeable subsidies from various h 
America^i corporatiotis. After alls Kess has insisted from the s 
on the dbolition of trade unions. His follozvers themselves contrii 
dues to the company. They have to keep it zvorking: they need q\ 
access to those chemicals and electronic instruments required for 
kind of sophisticated explosives they plan to use in time of a) 
geitcys required as zoell for chemical zcarfare ctnd the electn 
janming of enemy radio cmTwnmicatians, 

The compaty was founded by Kess in I96gs tin amdlgamatia 
two other companies that zoent bankrupt on him in 1964 becaus 
what he insists was govermnent pressure on his customers no\ 
raiew their contracts. That is only a sign of his difference with 
govenmettty not the cause of it. He was vnth those American fo\ 
that invaded Germany in 1945 and were ordered to stop while 
Russians came in from their side. He was only twenty theii^ pol 
colly tmeducateds but he could see what was going to happen betze 
America and Russia in Germany, and he had watched so manj^ 


ordered to keep his vicies to himself ^ a7id token he did 7iot^ zoos given 

a psy^chiatric discharge as a paranoid aggressive. 

In I9^3i he and five friends tvere deer hwiting in upper Michigan 
token someone else in the tvoods took a shot at them by mistake. From 
all reports they enjoyed the scare; found cover y deployed and double-^ 
fianhed the many fired several intended near misses at hiniy forced 
him to surrender his riflcy thai intiinidatcd him for the rest of the day 
until they finally chased him screaming from the zvoods. What 
delighted them t?tost teas their discovery chat years cut of the army 
they still retained their presence of niind under fircy recalled exactly 
hozv to trap a man, and did it xucU. They began talking about their 
zcar experiences and decided that if the country zverc ever attacked^ 
a JiVrmcr possibility they thought, they zvoidd still be able to put up 
a good fight. Over drinks that night they veanned even more to the 
idcoy figured how they would do it, camping in the hillsy living off 
the land, sjuping, hitting a patrol here, a supply depot there, backing 
deep into the woods before they could be pursued. Ideally, of course, 
the cnany could never be allozvcd past the coastline, but that required 
metiadous defensive prtparations, and as far as they were concerned, 
the govcnnncni was loo weak to do so, riddled as they believed it was 
with the enemy or aiemy^symipaihiacrs, Kess himself supplied the 
name ~ The Guardians of the Republic. 

*Your wife is resung fine now/ 

He looked > and the doctor was standing at the archway to the 
kitchen. The linng-roorn rug had evidently muffled his approach. 
His hair was paned perfectly again. 

*Shc*ll be waking around six. She’ll be groggy and she won’t 
want to cat, but give her some soup anj^vay, and if she gets 
frantic again, here’s two more of tliosc pills. Is your foot hurting 
very* badly T 

‘Aly foot?’ He peered clo^^n. His bare feet seemed very far 
below him, as if he were seeing them through the reversed end 
of a telescope, and he had to stop himself from peering too far 
down and failing. The nail on his right toe had been ripped half 
away from the flesh, thicl: blood clotted darldy under it. The toe 
W’as numb. He had thought that was because of the pills. T didn’t 
even Itnow. It must have happened v/hen we were struggling 


with Cldrcj’ he said. ‘Ill take care of it myself. After you leave. 
It’ll be something to do to keep my mind off eversffiing.’ 

‘I need your p ermission for an autopsy.’ 

He wasn’t prepared. He had a sudden image in his mind of 
the doctor slitting open Ethan’s small chest, spreading the flaps, 
removing the organs. ‘All right,’ he said quicldy, ‘yes,’ and 
studied the two long yellow piUs in his hand to cancel the image 
of the open chest. ‘You lied to me about these pills.’ 

‘They’re relasing you, aren’t they ?’ 

‘Sure.-If you call wanting to fall off my chair being relaxed.’ 

The doctor grinned and picked up his medical bag. 

‘A minute %vith you. Doctor,’ Webster said. 

The doctor looked at him. ‘Certainly.’ 

‘No. Not here.’ 

Bourne wondered what was going on. He watched the doctor 
look quizzical once more as Webster took him from the kitchen, 
crossed the living-room with him, and disappeared into the hall- 
way by the door. Then he heard Webster start talking'in the hall, 
and he foimd out. Webster was talking very quietly, but his 
words were carrying back all the same. 

‘I would have assumed you’d check on this anyhow. Doctor,’ 
Webster was saying out of sight in the hallway. ‘But you’ve al- 
ready removed the body before I could look and have pictures 
taken, so let me be dhect. I want to know if there are any bruises 
on the body. We’ll have our own man help you with the autopsy, 
and we’ll have our own man go over the cat No reflection on 
you, but this is all just funny enough that I want to have a double 
shot at it so nobody misses anything.’ 

All the while Bourne listened he looked steadily at Ford in the 
kitchen, and the man did his best to act preoccupied, Fl-Tnrfrry 
embarrassed at the floor, shifting his glance towards the mil- on 
the table and then towards the broken glass by the stove, as if 
there were something important there that he had not seen 
before. He finally got the idea of lighting a cigarette, and hsmv 
to have something to say, he asked Bourne if he wanted one. Ecr 
he didn’t writ for an answer. ‘Listen, Webster doesn’t mean s=r 
hanni’ he said. ‘Really. It’s just his way. Tbe last time he wns 
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The ambulance was long gone. The lab men, the police photog- 
raphers, the fingerprint crew had been and left. There were 
women across the street, watching the final police car, watching 
the three of them come out on to the porch. Webster gave him a 
card with a phone number on it, and Ford stood there in the 
bright sunlight, holding the two plastic sacks with the half-fuU 
bottle of milk and the cat bunched stiffly, and Bourne stiU 
couldn’t place their names. His toe felt like a knife blade had 
been rammed tmder it. Abruptly the names came to him. Of 
course. Webster and Ford. Elizabethan dramatists. 

‘What’s that ?’ Webster said. 

‘Nothing. It’s everything that’s happened. These pills the 
doctor gave me.’ 

‘I think you’d better lie down.’ 

‘Beh'eve me, I am.’ 

He smil ed and made his confusion look like a joke on him, but 
really he was worried. If he didn’t even have enough control to 
know when he was talking, how could he handle Sarah, or Claire 
when she woke up ? And he was worried too about his eyes. 
Before, the kitchen had started to dotid gr^^ on him the way the 
glass of water had been. Now as he steadied himself against the 
rail of the porch and watched the two detectives cross the lawn 
to the cruiser, his eyes were pierced so sharply by the sun that 
even shielding them he had to squint in paiu. He leaned dizzily 
agamst the rail and watched Ford pull the cruiser away from the 
kerb, watched it recede up the street, and the moment it rounded 
the comer up there so he couldn’t see it any more, the phone 
rang. 

It rang again. The front door was openj the nearest extension 
was down the hall. He did his best to hurry in and grab it before 
the extension upstairs in the bedroom could rouse Sarah or 
maybe even Claire. ‘Hello,’ he said, slumping on the bench be- 
side the phone j the man’s voice began to rasp and his fear 
returned. 
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*Ycah> there go the cops, btit it doa’t matter if they stay or go, 

v;e're gonna get you, don’t you worry none/ 

‘What V he said and straightened, ^WJiat ? Who is this ? 

‘Just leds say a friend of a friend of yours, but then you two 
ain’t exactly friends at that, arc you ? I see it was only your new 
hid they carried out to the ambulance. That’s all right too, don t 
you worry none about that neither, we’re sure gonna get ail the 
rest of you too before we’re done/ 

he tried desperately to say. ‘C/imf, no more. Yoi^vc done 

aiough.^ 

But be never got the chance. There was an immediate click 
and then the phone was buzzing. 


He sat on the bench, hstcnlng to the buzz of the phone in his 
iiand for a long time. Just sat there. He didn’t have the strength 
to stand or set the phone on its base or anything. He was cold. 
His hands were trembling, knees shaking, and he was certain 
tliat if he did try to stand he wouldn’t be able to stay up. He 
couldn’t stop the voice fSrom continuing to rasp inside his head. 
It had been intentionaiiy illiterate, he guessed; the way it had 
emphasized the faulty grammar. And for a reason he did not 
understand, that made him even more afraid. The cold became 
a w^arm liquid pressure in his bowels. 

Qxrist, how had the guy Icnown about Ethan in the ambulance 
and the police driving away ? Where could he have been calling 
from? Close. Very dose. But there weren’t any pay phones 
around. Where could he be ? 

In a house on the street or up at the comer. 

The front door wus still open. He turned and looked out 
towards the house directly across the street. The women w'crc 
still on the sidewalk over there, talldng, wntching. That w^s 



The nest thing he was over and shutting the door. 
But none of the neighbours would have done this. He was sure 
of it. He knew them all. He was friends with a lot of them. Not 
even the old man down the street would have done] this. Then 
he remembered what the guy had rasped on the phone about 
friends - and the other thing that Kess had told him months 
before. 

‘We're not alone in this. Titer e are dozens of other organizations 
like us. We alone have twenty thousand trained dependabJes, 
another twenty thousand waiting to be trained. Put our members in 
with those in all the other loyalist groups in this country, and you 
come up with a figure thafs just slightly under the present strength 
of the TJmwd States Marine Corps which was tzoo hundred and four 
thousand the last time I checked. And they’re everywhere, in in- 
dustry and government, in law enforcement and the military. The 
guy you bought your car from, the quiet fellow who lives up the 
street, ary of them might easily be one of usi 
He stood where he had closed the dootj and glanced up the 
staitSj and the sight of Sarah startled him. 

She was holding her stomach. ‘Daddy, Fm sick-’ 

‘How had ?’ he said, hurrying up the stairs to her. 

‘I have to throw up.’ 

, The pills from the doctor, he thought angrily and tried to 
calm himself. Things aren’t bad enough. These pais have got to 
make us sick. 

And then he suddenly wondered if he’d been right in the first 
place. Maybe the doctor was from Kess and the pfils were 
poisoned, slow acting to give the doctor time to get away. 

He almost panicked. Seeing Sarah’ s helpless free, he struggled 
not to. Slow-acting poison didn’t make sense, he told himseix, 
convincing himsdf. When the symptoms showed up, there’d be 
time to get an antidote. 

Sure. 

He thought it throng again , 

Sure. 


‘It’s all right,’ he said as calmly 
you’ll feel better. Come on.’ 


as he could. ‘If you throw up. 



And he put his ann around her and tookher into the bathrooin 
iujd raised the toilet scat- 

''Let your stomach throv; up if it wants to/ he told her gently* 
‘Kneel down here and TE hold you- Thcrc*s nothing to be afraid 

of/ 

Aud he waited with ber- 

TJaddy she said, kneeling before the bowl. 

‘Yes, sweetheart-’' 

‘Will I have one of those that Mummy said ?’ 

‘One of what, sweetheart ? I’m not sure what you mean/ 

‘One of those that Mummy thought Samantha had because 
she was sixteen years old/ 

He didn’t understand. He tried to think back to when the cat 
liad been poisoned and what Claire might have said. After Ethan 
and cversthing else, that seemed such a very long time ago. 

‘You mean a stroke ?’ 

‘Yes. Will I have one of those when I get to be sixteen ?’ 

‘Sarah, you Icnow that Samantha was poisoned. I want you to 
realize that. I don't want you to cat an^^thing without asldng me 
first.’ 

‘But when I'm sixteen, wall I have one of those ?’ 

‘No. Cats age diilcrcntly than people. With a cat, sixteen is 
like being eighty*/ 

‘Then you won’t have one of those for a long time yet,’ 
Suddenly he was holding her tight, hugging her, kissing her 
node. ‘That’s right, sweetheart. God, I hope to be around for a 
long time yet/ 

She didn’t react, just knelt there while he hugged and kissed 
her. 

‘Daddy?’ 

Tes/ 

‘Is Ethan in heaven with Samantha V 
He w’as beginning to understand now\ Slowly he drmv back 
to look at her. 

‘Sarnli, let me ask you something/ 

She didn’t answer. 

‘Arc you really sick, or did you just want somebody to talk to ? 
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You’re lonely, isn’t tbat it? You don’t tinderstand what’s 
happening, and you’re lonely and worried ?’ 

She lowered her head and nodded, 

Tfou should have told me. Honestly I wouldn’t have minded. 
This way you had me sorry you were sick.’ 

She still didn’t say anything. 

‘Listen, there’s nothing to worry about. Everything is going 
to be fine. I’ll teU you what. There’s something I have to do, but 
first I’ll take you back into the bedroom and tuck you' in with 
Mummy and wait with you a while. Does that sound all right ?’ 

She just raised her head and looked at him. 

What he had to do was phone Webster and tell him about the 
man who called. Maybe Webster would have the nearby houses 
searched. Something. Ansthing. He had put off phoning Web- 
ster almost as long as he could stand it, waiting for him to have 
the time to reach the station. Maybe Webster wouldn’t even have 
got there now. But he couldn’t make himself wait much longer. 

He stood, and his knees felt sharp and stiff firom kneeling. He 
had to tug Sarah gently by the hand before she would go with 
him. They went across the hall into the bedroom. Qaire lay 
under a soft blue blanket, on her side, sleeping so deq)ly that in 
the pale light from the closed drapes she did not at first seem to 
be breathing. He waited impatiently while Sarah crawled next to 
her under the blanket, and then as he was stboping to kiss Sarah’s 
cheek, deciding not to stay with her but instead to go right away 
and call, the phone rang loudly on the night table. 
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It paralysed him. 

*Daddy, what’s the matter ?’ 

He was suspended finm kissing her, turned towards the phone 
asittangagaia. 
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‘But why were you talkmg to him like that?’ Sarah was 
insisting. 

He looked firom her to Qaire asleep with her long dark hair 
spread over the side of her face; looked back at Sarah sitting up, 
her own hair short and sandy. He thought of Claire’s brown 
eyes, her dark face. And Sarah with her blue eyes and light skin 
and freckles. They were so unlike that a stranger could not have 
guessed that they were actual mother and daughter. 

His. When he had almost gone away with the other woman, 
there had been nights when he thought how simple his life 
would be if Claire and Sarah were killed in an accident. He had 
hated himself for thinking that. He had known how overpowered 
by grief he would be if they died. Still their deaths would have 
been no fault of his, and he would have been free to pursue his 
life. Now he thought that if they died he would not know how to 
goon. 

, ‘You stay here in bed,’ he told her. ‘I mean it. I’ve got to make 
a call downstairs, and I don’t want you out of that bed.’ 
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The secretary started to say good morning, that this was 
Chemelec and all that, and he cut her offi ‘I want to get a 
message through to Kess.’ It was ten o’clock. Where he lived 
was on mountain time. In Providence it was noon, and he had 
been a&aid the secretary would be gone for lunch. 

She didn’t answer right away. Her voice was careful. ‘I’m 
terribly sorry. Mr Kess isn’t with us any more.’ 

‘He’s in hiduig, but you know how to get in touch with him 
all right.’ The phone was warm and sweaty in his band. 

‘No, sir, I don’t. I don’t Imow what you mean at all.’ 

‘But you remember me. Eight, nine months ago we talked a 
lot. Now you Just get in touch with him. Tell him Reuben 
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Bourne colled to say he’s been punished enough* Tell him I 
know I made a mistake, but my baby is dead now and that’s 
enough. I’m angry and scared and this sounds like I’m ordering 
him, but I’m not, I’m begging him. Please, TcU him please leave 
the rest of us alone.’ 

T really am sorry, sir. I have no idea what it is you’re saying, 
and there’s nothing I can— ’ 

«No, Please, Don’t hang up,’ 

‘Good morning. Thank you for calling Chemelcc,’ 

*No. Wait: 

The click again, and this time the static of the long-distance 
line. The whole conversation could not have taken more than 
thirty seconds. He had been hoping so desperately that this 
would save them ail, and he hadn’t even been able to say every- 
thing right, and all of a sudden it tv*as over. He felt there was no 
bottom to his stomach. 

What else did you aspect? he told himself. Did you really 
believe all you needed to do was phone and ask for mercy ? 

Christ, mercy isn’t Kess’s way. 
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‘It’s obvious why I can’t search every house on the street,’ 
Webster said, ‘The judge would wake up from reading the 
Constitution, and right off he’d want to know what csactly I was 
searching for. So what could I tell him ? That I was looking for 
guy with a rasp in his voice that was plainly a disguise in the 
first place?’ 

They were in the living-room, Bourne slumped down in a 
chair while Webster leaned forward on the sofa opposite hjm nnd 
cspIaiDCd. 

•Even if the judge tvas crazy enough to aUow a blanket search, 
tlic warrants vrould tal;c too long to get processed,* Webster 
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said. *By then, whoever phoned would be clear off, he probably 
is by how anyway, and whatever might be strange in any of 
those houses - guns, say, or poison, would be long gone with 
him. Besides, there’s no need to assume he called from a house. 
It’s my guess he was in a car that had a phone. He knew about 
your son being dead because he drove by when the attendant 
was carrying the body out to the ambulance. And he knew when 
Ford and I left because he was in a car parked close by, watching.’ 

He listened hopelessly, lighting another cigarette from Y7eb- 
ster’s pack. It had been three weeks since he had determined to 
quit smoking, but that didn’t really matter any more, and he 
sucked the smoke full-throated into his lungs, waiting for his 
brain to stop spinning. 

‘The other business,’ Webster said. ‘About your planning to 
call me and him phoning to say don’t bother, that was just 
theatrics. He knew you’d want to get in touch with me about his 
first call, so he just waited until you thought Fd had time to get 
back to the station, and then he made his second call to tell you 
not to. That way it looked as if he was reading your mind. There 
was always the chance he would have been too km, that you 
would already ' have phoned me, in which case his second call 
would have seemed like he had a tap on your phone,’ 

‘At least my way we had a direction to hunt for him-’ he 
answered weakly. 

‘Listen to me. I could have said this when you called. I didn’t 
have to come back out here to say it, but I wanted to see your 
face and make sure you understood. Finding bim isfz your 
worry, it’s mine. All you have to worry about is keening comxoL’ 

What the hdl good will that do? You see what I’m like. 
Supposing I do manage to get myself together, that won’t Eton 
them ftom coming for us.’ 

‘Them ? We don’t know it’s more than one.’ 

‘It’s anywhere between eight and twelve. That’s the way they 
operate. In a cell. And they always work together.’ 

I ye asked the FBI for a list of Kess’s people &'■'-« a-O’—'* 

That won’t do any good either. Kcss doesn’t keep memher- 


ship records. His orders go from word of mouth down through 
his subordinates. Xhc FBI nught know about a few of them from 
this area, but there's no way to link any of them together/ 

*you ought to know; you were right about Kess anyhow. In 
February, when the grand jury indicted him, he did go under- 
ground. There’s a rumour he’s in the British West Indies. 
Another rumour that he’s in Hawaii/ 

*Or right here,’ 

Webster looked hard at him, Tou just keep control. There arc 
a lot of things I can do to protect you. A man will be here 
shortly to put a tap on your phone. If your guy calls again, we 
have a chance to trace him. I sent Ford out to the dairy you get 
your milk from. He’s tracking down the delivery man. I should 
have a report soon on the kind of poison that was used, and with 
any luck wc’li be able to trace that too,’ 

‘They got it from a plant nursery.’ 

It once too often he had told Webster his job, and Webster 
stiffened. ‘I knoxcy Mr Bourne. I’ll check on it/ He opened his 
mouth to say something more, paused uncomfortably, and 
glanced at the mg. ‘I had another reason for coming badt out 
licre. A message I got from the doctor when I reached the 
station ... I apologue. It’s not often I let things get through to 
me. There were no bruises on the body,’ 

‘Sure.’ It was almost funny. 


But Webster must have had still another reason for coining bade 
out, and it wasn’t just the questions he started asking because 
the answers were all in the artidc Bourne had given him. 

‘That’s fine. Tell me anyhow/ Webster said. 

Bourne took a deep drag that almost burned cigarette 
dovm to its fdter before he crushed it out. ‘All right/ he said. 
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*The first rTiing I saw when the guard showed me into Kess’s 
office was a big magnum revolver weighing down a staclt of 
papers on his desk. There was a handful of cartridges strewn 
across the desk blotter and a howitzer shell cut off at the base to 
make an ashtray.’ 

‘You know about guns ? You know this was a magntun ?’ 

‘I do a lot of research for my books, and I’d recognize a big 
gun like that anywhere. The biggest. A forty-four. And the first 
thing Kess said to me when he came smiling firom around his 
desk to shake hands was how sorry he felt that he took so long to 
grant me an interview.’ 

. ‘But if he’d stopped seeing reporters io the first place, then 
why did he change his mind and see you ?’ 

‘Because I think he was sure he’d be indicted and he was 
already planning to go underground. The interview was to be 
his last public statement, and he figured I was the one to make 
him look as good as possible. Because of my books.’ 

‘If he read them, he was one up on me.’ 

Bourne saw now what Webster was doing - trying to draw 
him out, to talk everything away and relax. Because the trick 
was working. His stomach still felt like it had a fist in it, and his 
arms and legs were still as cold and shaky as ever. But somehow 
he felt more at ease. Not alone. 

‘They’re about fear,’ he said and lit the fifth cigarette firorn 
Webster’s pack. ‘You’d better take some of these for yourself 
before I smoke them all.’ 

‘I don’t smoke.’ 

‘Then why the cigarettes ?’ 

T always carry a pack with me for people I’m talking to.’ 

The trick was working all right, and Bourne had to smile. He 
sucked the smoke deep into his lungs and held it there. When at 
last he exhaled, hardly any smoke came out. His throat was 
scratchy, mouth dry. ‘Chases,’ he said. ‘Men on the run alone, 
hunted down, driven to defend themselves. And Kess saw a lot 
of himself in that. It’s like he wishes he were back in some rain 
forest thirty thousand years ago. It’s his big dream. To take his 
men up mto the hiUs once the enemy invades, and hit supply 
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He had heard that b^ore, seen itj written it, back when Kess 
lad shown bim through the classrooms at Chemelec. ‘Yoic've 
•jToved you can hit targets on the shooting ranges the instructor was 
eJIing his men. ‘But yoi^ll find the real thing very different. First 
iffy a live target can shoot back. Second, he won’t oblige you by 
tanding out in the open and waiting to be shot. When you go out on 
nanoeuvres next week, we’ll he simulating combat conditions and 
ve’ll give you practice on concealed targets. In the meantime, go 
iver the list of aiming probletns in the manned and memorize the 
•olutions. Note the first item. Remember - when shooting at a target 
‘hat is running upJnll, your tendency will be to aim too low. He IS 
•uming up, after all, constantly rising out of your line of fire, so 
iou’ll have to raise your aivi accordingly. If you want to hit him 
'letween the shoulder blades, shoot for the back of his head.’ 

Webster was already by the firont door. 

Tlease ?’ Bourne asked, his voice thin and dry. ‘Wait a little ?’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘The man who’s coming to tap the phone. I guess I’m getting 
1 little paranoid. How will I know he’s really from you ? Wait 
imtil he gets here, will you ? So I can be certain ?’ 

And then the phone rang. 

Bourne jerked. The adrenalin scalded into his stomach as he 
stared down the hall towards the phone and then towards 
Webster. 

But Webster wasn’t there. He was already going down the 
hall, answering it, 

‘Hello,’ he said flatly. And that was all he said from then on. 
He only listened. And Bourne was right next to him, watching 
his face which didn’t change the whole time, and Bourne 
couldn’t keep from asldng, ‘What is it ? What are they saying ?’ 

But Webster just went on listening. Then he swallowed and 
set the phone gently back on its receiver. 

‘What is it ?’ Bourne said. 

After a pause, ‘Nothing.’ 

‘But you were listening so long. They must have said some- 
thing.’ 

‘No. Nothing. It was just quiet breathing.’ 
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‘There was something else. I know it. Your face is very good. 
It doesn’t give a thing away. But your eyes changed.’ 

‘Alii heard was breathing.’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘This is my life and tny family we’re talking about, and it isn t 
your right to hold back on me. Tell me what the hell it tvas that 
bothered you,’ 

Again a pause. ‘I can’t be sure. That’s why I listened so long. 
It was just this quiet gentle breatliing. But there was an extra 
tone in it that I didn’t catch at first . . . I’m stiil not sure I’m on 
to it right. But it sounded like a woman/ 



The doaor had been wrong: Claire didn’t wake at six as he had 
said. Bourne pulled up a chair by the bed and sat and looked at 
I her for a lung time in the pale light from the dosed drapes. She 
was breathing but that was it, and she didn’t wake at seven cither. 
The light got paler outside through the drapes, and if she didn’t 
wal;c by seven-thirty, he was going to phone the doctor. 

‘Daddy, Vm hungry/ Sarah said in the open bedroom door- 
way, She had been in her room for the last two hours, doing 
nothing. Once she had asked him to play a game with her, but he 
had no heart, and she had gone on doing nothing. He thought of 
her sitting on her bed, staring at the floor. Little girls weren’t 
made to have that much patience. 

‘I am a bit too, I guess/ he said. ‘Hungry. At least I suppose 
tint I should try* and pretend tiiat I’m hungry. But I can’t go 
down and mal;c something for us. Mummy might w*ake up while 
I’m gone,’ 

//she wakes up, he tliought. She’ll wake up. Sure she will. 

But what can you fix to cat an>"way ? What in the house do you 
trust ? Something on the bad; shelf in a can. He thought of soup 
— split pea with ham - and his mouth turned sour on the taste of 
it. 
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*I can make it myselfj’ Sarak said. 

Td like to let you^ sweetheart. But I want you pretty close to 
me.’ 

‘Why?’ She was still in the open doorway, her head barely 
even with the light switch. 

Might as well come out with it. ‘Sweetheart, I’m going to tell 
you something that’s hard to understand, but you’ll have to 
believe me anyway. There’s a man who thinks your father did 
something bad to him, and now some friends of his are out to 
hurt me. They want to hurt you and Mummy too. They’ve 
already done that to Ethan and Samantha.’ 

‘Killed them?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I just told you.’ 

‘No, why does the man think you did something bad to him ?’ 

‘I wrote some words about him that he didn’t like.’ 

‘Did you have to?’ 

‘I once thought I did. Now — ’ Now you’re not sure, but you 
damn weU had better be. If it cost you Ethan and maybe every- 
body else, it damn well had better have been worth it. 

But it wasn’t. • 

Claire turned, breathed hard and muttered ‘I want my baby.’ 
Then she was motionless again. He was a second before he 
realized he wasn’t moving either. He tried to relax but couldn’t. 
His shoulders were so tense they were aching. 

’^en he looked, Sarah wasn’t in the doorway any more. 

Then she was back. . 

‘There’s a man downstairs by the phone,’ she said, puzzled. 

The detective sent here to guard them. That made him angry. 
‘Did you go down when I told you not to ?’ 

Her face lost its composure. ‘Just a little.’ 

‘You’d better get the hell in your room and stay there.’ 

He was sorry as soon as he said it. Her face drooped worse and 
she looked again as if she were going to cry and he wanted to say 
he was sorry. But he had to make her realize this was serious. 
He had to make her obey, and keep on obeying. So he just stared 
at her and said, ‘Go on. You heard me. Get to your room.’ She 



turned j paused lonely nt Inmj nnd went rcluctently <iwuy« 

The room paled into darkness. He sat unseeing and listened to 
Claire turning restlessly, muttering, breathing hard, and at last 
he couldn’t bear it any more. He bad to do something, went over 
and slid back the drapes and looked out at the night. The street- 
light was not working. That bothered him. He could not recall 
the last time it was out, A match flared yellow in a car parked out 
there. He tensed even more, stepped Instinctively to the side of 
the window. Then the spot of flame was gone, and he dimly 
recognized the shape of the dome light on top of what must be a 
police car. 

All the same, he closed the drapes. The dark of the room 
constricted him. He switched on a dim yellow light in the comer 
that would not cast his outline through the drapes. He turned 
towards the bed, and Claire’s eyes were open. 

Blank. Unregistering, 

But at least they were open. 

Slowly they came into focus. ‘Reuben?’ she said, and dosed 
them and opened them. Her lips were thick and cracked and 
^ very dry. She edged her tongue along them. ‘Reuben ?’ 

^ ‘Ssshh/ he said. ‘Take a while to get awake. The doctor gave 
you a sedative and you’ve been asleep all day.’ 

‘The doctor?’ she murmured stupidly. Her lips were barely 
open as she spoke. She raised her hands to her face and drew 
them down her cheeks and left them listless on her breasts* 
‘What doctor?’ she wanted to know faintly. ‘Where’s Ethan? 
Were there enough clean diapers for him ?’ 

He looked past her towards the shadowed wall. 

‘Oh dear Jesus,* she whispered. *He’$ dead.’ 

It swept through him again. The numbness when he saw 
Ethan choke and stiffen and die. 

‘How do you feel ?’ he said. 

‘How do you thinl: I feel ?’ 

‘The doctor said I w^s to mal;e you some soup.’ 

‘I don’t wont any.’ 

The doctor said that too, but he said I was to make you cat 
somcani’way,’ 



She didn’t answer. Just stared up at the ceiling. Every so often 
she blinked. Otherwise, her hands on her chest, she looked as if 
she were laid out in death. He sat there, watching her uncomfor- 
tably, and in a while he got up to go downstairs and make the 
soup. He didn’t want to go away from her. All the same he felt 
relieved. 

Her voice stopped him at the door. TDon’t bring any milk.’ 
The strength in it surprised him. He stood rigid, his back to.her, 
and looking out the open doorway he saw Sarah small and grey 
in the blackness of the halL ‘What was wrong with it ?’ Claire said 
behind him. 

. He waited and turned. ‘Poison.’ 

She was still staring at the ceiling. He didn’t move. 

‘Natural or what?’ 

‘Do you mean was it put in the milk ?’ 

‘That’s exactly what I mean.’ 

He couldn’t understand it. She should still have been half- 
tmconscious. 

‘Kess,’ he said. ‘Or some of his men.’ 

‘Because of the article ?’ 

‘It looks that way.’ 

Slowly she turned her head to him. Her eyes had no whites. 

‘You killed Ethan.’ 

Out in the hall he heard Sarah stop breathing. 

‘No,’ he said quietly. ‘It was Kess or some of his men.’ 

‘No, you killed Ethan.’ 

The drug, he thought. It hadn’t done any good at aU. It had 
maybe even made her worse. 

Tlease, Claire,’ he said. ‘Sarah’s listening out in the hall. You 
don’t Imow what you’re saying.’ 

Her voice was even stronger. ‘I Imow you didn’t have to write 
those things. You knew what might happen if you did.’ 

‘I didn’t write anything Kess didn’t say I could.’ 

‘That’s not the way he wanted you to write them. You made a 
deal with him. Remember ?’ 

He had to look away. 

‘Didn’t he warn you? Didn’t he say that if you treated him 
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next morning vnth a new man for the phone. But Webster didn’t 
look good either. His big-boned face was slack and pale, and his 
eyes were for the first time dullj and he looked like he had been 
up all night himself. He even wore the same grey suit, out of 
shape now. 

•It was ethylme glycol,’ Webster said. ‘And they didn’t get it 
firom a plant nursery, they got it firpm a garage. Some kinds of 
antifireeze and windshield cleaners have it in. them. It’s a little 
sweet, and if you’d swallowed some of it in the mill:, you would 
maybe have noticed the taste just before it killed you. It only 
takes a drop or two. The trouble is, so many people buy those 
cleaners there’s no way to trace them all.’ 

‘You came aU the way over here at this hour just to tell me 
you can’t trace whoever bought the poison ?’ 

‘At least you know I’m being honest. If I tell you the worst, 
then you’ll know to believe me when I tell you something good,’ 

‘So for God sake tell me something good.’ 

‘Pdght now I haven’t anything. You were right, the FBI 
couldn’t help us much. The man who delivered the milk seems 
pretty straight, but we’re watching him anyhow. He left the 
milk around six, so there was plenty of time for somebody else 
to slip the poison into it. The doctor is finished with the autopsy. 
You can have your child’s body released to the undertaker.’ 

At first he didn’t know what Webster was talking about. Then 
he realized. A. funeral. He had so little accepted Ethan’s death 
that he hadn’t even thought there wotdd be a funeral. 

• ‘What is it ?’ Webster said. ‘What’s the matter ?’ 

He shook his head and phoned the church as soon as Webster 
left. 

‘I’m sorry,’ the housekeeper said. ‘The fathers are all out 
saying masses now.- The rectory hours aren’t until nine.’ 

So he waited and smoked ftom the new pack of cigarettes teat 
Webster had given him before he left. They tasted like raustv 
cotton batting, hard to draw on, and he wouldn’t have trusted 
them from anybody else but Webster. Even then he wazldn’t 
have trusted them if he had not already without rbmWr;" smc’ced 
the others Webster had given him the day before. ‘Yen ^ 


same slivers from this plastic. You slip than v:to your targefs 
dgarette. One drag later and he^s dead: He had used that in his 
article^ raaldng certain not to mention the kind of plastic. But 
what was the difference? he thought emptily. Christy wasn't 
there anything that couldn't be used to kill a man ? 

The priest said there was an opening for a funeral in two days. 
He looked in the phone book for tmdertakers, but there was no 
listing. Sea FUNERAL DrREcroRS, it said. Sure. Of course^ he told 
himself. Tbatf s what I need. A God damn direaor. His mstinct 
w*as to pick the first name on the list and be done %rith it- But he 
kept thinkiDg of Kess and how the first name on the list was 
obvious, so he slid doum to the next fmm the last. He knew it 
wouldn’t talcc long for Kess or his men to find out which under- 
talccr he was using, but at least this way he wasn’t helping them 
any to set up some Mnd of trap. nThere’s been an extensive 
autopsy,* he told the man on the phone, ‘I’m not sure if my son 
can lie in open state.’ 

The voice was warm and smooth, like a minister on the radio. 

; that is what you’d like, sir, we’ll do our best to arrange it.* 

He thought a moment- Tes, My ;vifc will want that. I can’t 
rme down to pick out a casket or anything. Please give him the 
uy best you have.* 

The voice was puzzled. ‘Certainly, sir. Whatever you wish.* 

T can’t go over to the hospital and sign the release papers 
thcr. You 11 have to bring them here for me to sign before you 
n get the body.’ 

Tlie voice was twice as puzzled. ‘Well, yes, certainly, sir. May 
say that we all of us sympathize with you in your time of 
ouming.’ 

'Whatever you want. Go on and say it.’ 



An hour later a priest showed up at the front door. He was 
stooped and wrinkled. His hair was thin and white like spider’s 
silkj his black suit specked here and there with dust. He said he 
was the pastor, but he himself had never seen him before and he 
had never heard Claire mention a priest like this either, so they 
sat in a triangle in the living-room, the two of them and the 
detective from the phone. 

. The priest apologized for coming aroimd so unexpectedly. He 
obviously didn’t want to talk about what he’d come for. ‘It’s a 
s mall matter, I’m sure,’ he said, fidgeting on the sofa. ‘But we 
really should discuss it. You can’t imagine how I dislike bother- 
ing you in your grief.’ His voice was hushed and unsettling, as if 
he were str aining to whisper in the vestibule before mass. 

‘What is it?’ He still wasn’t sure this was really a priest. He 
thought of calling the church to make sure. The detective had 
his hand near his shoulder holster under his jacket. 

Again the reluctance. ‘I hardly think it’s anything serious, I’m 
sure it isn’t, but you see, I was c 
a matter of course, and - well - 
you, Mr Bourne?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And your family ?’ 

Tes.’ 

‘Do you attend mass very regii 

‘My wife and daughter go ever 

‘Yourself?’ 

T haven’t gone in ten years.’ 

‘Not even to make your Easter 

‘That’s right.’ 

The priest looked out the fro 

he had seen Bourne in a state of exposure. He cleared his throat. 
‘May I ask why you don’t attend ?’ 

‘They changed the mass into English and then they brought in 
the guitars.’ 
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few of us very much regret those changes as well, Mr 
Bourne, In spite of them, you should have completed your 
Easter duty so that you could remain in the Church and try to 
save your soul • You don’ t believe, is that it ?’ 

‘That’s right/ He sounded like he was in confession. 

‘Not in the Church V 

TSfot in God. Excuse me. Father, but what is it you want to 
say?’ 

Terhaps I already understand. After I checked through .our 
records, I phoned the other parishes, and I learned ftom the 
court house that your child was born here - but I find no record 
of his baptism.’ 

Almighty God^ you sent your cmly Son to rescue tts frmn the 
slavery of sin and to give us the freedom only your sons and 
dattghters enjoy. We now pray for this child who will have to face 
the world with its tcmptatio?is at:d fight the devil in all his cumiing, 
Yoia Son died and rose again to save us. By His victory over sin 
and deaths bring this child out of the power of darkness^ strengthen 
m trirJz the grace of Christy and watch over him at every step in 
'c^sjomney. We ash this through Christ our Lord, Amen, 

He saw now what was coming, and he knew what it was going 
I do to Claire. He didn’t know how he could tell her. Principle, 
::thought. The things I have done for principle. *¥€$,’ he said 
*Tfie baby was not baptized/ He was sure now that this 
as a priest, Kess or his men would have thou^t of 

, ‘My^dcar n just reason ?’ 

*1W V:c-; for the first two months and we 

jtxldn’t of going outside with him.’ 

^‘But sur^y old did you say he was on the phone? four 
lonths? five.?/Wcly by then he was well enough to be taltcn 

didn’t wnnt him baptized/ Bourne said, ‘because I wasn’t 
ire I wanted him raised Catholic.’ 

‘Baptism has no denomination. It admits anyone to the possi** 
hty of Christian salvation, regardless of sect.’ 

‘If you believe/ 



‘But it wasn’t yours to bargain disbelief against the welfare of 
bis soul. Are you absolutely certain that no one baptized tbe 
child ? A nurse at the hospital perhaps ? Or your wife when the 
child was sick ? It doesn’t require a priest. Anyone can do itj and 
with ordinary water.’ 

I baptize you in the name of the Father, and of the Soit, and of 
the Holy Spirit. 

‘Noj’ he said. ‘I’m sure no one did it.’ 

‘This is very difficult.’ 

‘Go on. I know what you’re going to say anyhow.’ 

His words were formal, a refuge into the language of pro- 
nouncement. ‘Canon law forbids a funeral mass for your child. 
It also forbids his burial in consecrated ground. Since the child 
had not yet reached the age of reason, he could not have com- 
mitted any sin and therefore he is not liable to the damnation of 
hell. He will repose in the state of limbo, free from the pain of 
the eternal &e, subject only to the great frustration of never 
being allowed to partidpate in the beatific vision of God’s glory.’ 



So they went that rught with two detectives to the funeral home. 
He had told Claire everything by then, expecting her to accuse 
him again, to scream and hit him, at least do something, but 
she had not reacted at all. She had been silent all the hours 
before, and she had not spoken after, and it was as if she were 
alone somewhere back in her mind, unaware of anything around 
her. One detective went in the car with themj the other drove 
behind to watch for anyone following. At the funeral home, the 
tv;o of them got out first to scan the darkened tree-lined street 
before they said it seemed all right to go on in. 

The place was soft rugs and muffled voices. There were rich 
red, thickly gathered drapes on aU the walls. Rose light filtered 



through theni} and ftoxti every wall an elcctnc organ played diin 
muted minor chords that went on smoothly, never ending* 
Funereal Musak, he thou^t, feeling suffocated. 

He did not like having Sarah along, but he would have worried 
leaving her away firom him, even with the guard that stayed 
bdiind to watch the house, so be had some books for her to 
read, and cookies and milk from a grocery store on the way, 
certain these at least were safe to eat, and he asked an attendant 
for a place apart where she could take them. 

*But I want to see Ethan. Why can’t I sec Ethan?’ Sarah 
asked. 

^Because he won’t be like when you knew him.’ 

The electric organ played on thinly. 

‘He’ll look different ?’ 

‘No, but he won’t be the same.’ 

She mulled that over. ‘He’ll look like a doll ?’ 

The image struck him horribly. ‘Does that idea bother you ?’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘I guess not.’ 

‘Then that’s what he’ii look 

She was still mulling it over as die attendant led her away. One 
detective immediately followed, soft across the rug. The other 
looked in all the rooms, glancing repeatedly towards the front 
door. 

Almost at once the undertaker silendy appeared. It seemed 
his shoes barely touched the rug. His suit was black, perfeedy 
fitting broadcloth. He was tall, his face was thin and grey and 
pursed with consolation « and lil<e the priest he made Bourne 
ncr\'ous v/hether Kess had got to him or not. He looked past 
Bourne towards the detective watching the front door. Then he 
looked back at Bourne and held out his hand. ‘Mr Bourne, our 
deepest sympathies.’ His handshake was soft and dry. ‘Your son 
is this way. I hope our arrangements have been to your liking.’ 

Tliey went down a hall past a room with a casket at the far 
end, a young man’s face projecting from it while a black-clad 
woman knelt before it, shoulders heaving as she cried. Another 
woman stood awlnvardly beside her, half-raising her hands, then 
low’cring them, tmeertain if she should interrupt to touch and 
comfort her. 



. They continued softly to the nest room, and tha at the 
far end there tvas Ethan in his casket. He felt a chill th^ almost 
kept him from going in. The detective stood )nst inside the room, 
coatopen, where he could stiU see the front door while they v^t 
over and the organ went on playing. The casket was rich darit 
oak; like the house, he thought, and short and shallow Hke a toy. 
In it Ethan lay on stuffed white satin, dressed in a blue wool 
nursing gown, his best, that Claire had spent hours selecting 
from his drawer and then had given silently to the undertsker to 


takedown. 

Bourne had been wrong when he agreed with Sarah. Ethan 
didn’t look like a doll. He just looked dead. And the undertaker 
had used the wrong kind of make-up, the sort that fills in 
svrinkles on the face of an adult. But Ethan’s face had already 
been smooth, so the extra surface made his skin seem thickly 
covered with pale was. So small, so tiny featured. He turned 
away, glanced back, turned away again, and gradually he became 
accustomed to this stranger who once had been his son. 

Claire looked, and kept on looldng, and beneath her black veil 
her face was heavy and old. She had her long black hair tied 
severely back, her features stark. Cry, he thought. Why doesn’t 
she cry and get this out before it all eats her away ? 

And what about yourself? he thought. He’s your son. Why 
don’iyoucry? 

The vfieath of carnations he had ordered. The sickly sweet 
musty smell of flowers going stale. Death. Everywhere death. 

Tfae organ would not stop playing. 

He shook his head and turned entirely away, and the under- 
taker was still with them. What does he want ? Bourne thought. 

A compliment ? Don’t tell me he urants a compliment on Ethan’s 
face. 

‘Is everything satisfactory ?’ the undertaker said. 

‘The casket is very nice,’ 


Its our very best. You need never have second thought 
about that. You’ve done everything you can for him.’ The rui 
d the drapes absorbed his voice so that he sounded lilte b 

s: ^ -fa' 


He thought of poison and said, TMo/ 

‘Some wine or perhaps something stronger? We sometimes 
find that helps/ 

‘No. No, thank you/ 

‘Anything you tvish, please let us know/ He sounded disap- 
pointed. Slowly, smoothly, he left the room. 

At least as far as the door. The heavy man who stumbled past 
him had his tic open, red-faced, breathing hard, and Bourne no 
more than recoiled blinking before the detective was lunging 
over, pinning the man face to the wail, ‘Dear God,’ the under- 
taker said. ‘My God, what is it ?* The detective had his revolver 
out, the undertaker gasping at it, and the red-faced man w^as 
mumbling, ‘What the hell ? Hey Jesus,’ while the detective told 
him ‘Quiet/ searching him for weapons, up and dotvm his pants 
legs, at his crotch, under his arms, finished before Bourne 
realized v;hat he was doing. 

‘Whai do you want V the detective said. 

‘My friend/ 

‘What friend ?* 

*Hc‘s dead. Tve come to see my friend. They hit him with a 
train and now hc*s dead.’ 

Oh, the undertaker said. ‘That’s in the next room.* 

'And now he’s dead/ the man repeated. 

The detective smelled his breath and turned his face away. 
T/it s go find out about your friend. And while we’re at it, let’s 
find out how drunk you are.* 

‘No/ Bourne said. ‘Don’t leave us/ 

‘Only for a second. I have to check this out.’ 

‘But what if they sent this guy to distract you ? What if while 
you’re gone they come for us ?’ 

‘Mo matter what, I have to check him out. I won’t leave this 
door out of sight/ 

The sudden fright had started him shivering. As he watched 
them go, he thought he was going to be sick. Claire had seen it 
all, blank, and now she was watching Ethan again. Looking at 
Etiian made him sicker. Even when the detective came back in 
and shrugged, he didn’t feel any better. He couldn’t go and sit 
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do%vn and leave Claire standing alone. He had to v^nit vnth her, 
finhtin'^ to control his nausea, and ten minutes later when she 
.Mke for the first time that day, her voice was thin and quiet, 
Lid she never took her eyes away from the body. ‘Oh, Reuben, 
why? You can’t know how much I wash that you and your slut 

had gone away.’ 
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Then two days later, in the morning, they had the funeral. The 
priest said that various general prayers were allowed, but no 
mention of salvation, and no holy water could be sprinkled on 
the coffin, nor any dust spread out in a cross upon the lid. i ne 
priest also srid that unbaptized infants were not allowed past the 
antechamber to the church, and Bourne said ‘All the way in or 
notiling,’ and the foneral, what there was of it, was conducted at 


i 


the undertaker’s. 

There were fold-down metal chairs arranged in rows. He and 
Claire and Sarah sat in front. Behmd them, more Sriends had 
come than he espeaed. Ke wondered if any of them had been 2 
part of Ethan’s death. Two detectives were watching the doer. 


The priest read his salvationless prayers, dosed his hock, and 
told them, TTie death of the aged we can understand. They have 
lived out their time and done their work, and God in Kis wiseem 


has judged them ready to be caEed. . .Eutthedeathef theyoung, 

• that is one way of God that we find most riiff rnT r to acc^t 
comprehend. We look at titis duld in his coffin, and we are'heart- 
tick at the waste, at his lost chance to feel joy in the goodness cf 
hvmg. Never to relish food and drink, to take pride in his cedy, 
to know fitieads, love his family. Never to have the chance to do 
2 iQ°d man, an esample to Ms generaticn, a 
^ “ binibyGad.Tnewaste,wesa'r. 

I could ten you to rejoice^ that God has seen fit to call Mxr. 




Claire, and she was staring at him throngh the veil. He looked at 
the casket descending, and when he could not see the small dark 
lid or the white wreath of flowers on it any more, he turned away. 



What took the longest was for Claire to let him sleep in the same 
bed with her again. She spoke to him now, but only to ask what 
pants he needed ironed, to say that supper was ready. They 
bought their food at a different supermarket each time. They 
stopped having milk delivered. They drove Sarah to and from 
school instead of letting her w’alk, and they never let her play 
outside without them. Even with the cruiser in &ont of the house, 
every car that slowed made them stare. 

But nothing happened, and the more nothing h^pened, the 
more Bourne tensed in dread of answering the phone and hearing 
the man’s voice rasp at him again. The abrupt harsh ring never 
stopped unnerving him. He concentrated to forget by working, 
but it wasn’t any use: he knew all about the position he was in, 
he had written about it too many times. If somebody wants to 
get you bad enough, there simply isn’t any way to stop them. 
They have too many ways to do it. It’s all just a matter of time. 

He went upstairs to the closet in the hall and arranged the 
rifle, pistol, and revolver on the second shelf, a full box of bullets 
next to them. Webster had warned him not to think like that, 
but Webster wasn’t the one in fear of dying, and Webster didn’t 
understand how years of researching this sort of thing had made 
him close to being an expert. The guns were normally kept in a 
small locked dressing cabinet in the bedroom, hard to get at, 
secure &om any accident with Sarah. Now he bad to show her 
where they were, tell her, order her not to touch them, and he 

believed her when she promised. 

.He came down early one morning firom the bedroom, and 




He left the car door open, running across the hot tar parking lot 
tovrards the entrance to the grade school. WoodsidEj it said on 
top. Claire was hurrying behind him, ‘What is it? What’s 
happened ?’ he shouted to the woman waiting nervously outside 
for them. She was pale in the sun^ young like the doctor had 
been. Too young. Sarah’s teacher. Short. Dull brown hair cut 
even with the bottom of her ears. Green dress stretched out. 
Five months pregnant, maybe more. ‘Tell me what it is/ he 
called, running up to her ahead of Claire. 

‘I. She.’ 

The buildmg was new and clean and shiny, one long level of 
brick and glass. He swept past her, swinging open the bright 
front door, floors inside of polished marble. The place had the 
sharp sweet smell of turpentine. 

*Which way ?’ he said, voice echoing, ‘Where have you got 
her ? For God’s sake tell me where she is.’ 

‘Down there/ she said and swallowed. 

To the right, and he was hurrsring dovm the corridor, past 
open-door classrooms, past drinking fotmtains low on the wall 
for children, too beside himself to knock as he wrenched open 
the door marked psincipai., and there was Sarah weeping, 
wrapped up in a blanket on a comer chair, a white-starched 
nurse beside her, the principal rising off-balance behind his desk. 
■ Tt ^’as a mistake/ the man was saying. ‘You have to under- 
stand we had no way of knowing.’ 

Bourne barely glanced at him: thick glasses on the desk, 
squinting eyes, open tie, rolled-up shirt sleeves. He was immedi- 
ately over to Sarah, holding her. Claire was right behind. Sarah 
went on weeping. ‘Sweetheart, tell us what it is. Are you all 
right?’ 

She shook her head yes, she shook her head no. 

Then he saw the blood on the floor. 

‘Jesus,’ 

‘Y ou’ve got to understand/ the principal was saying. 


Si 


*JesuSi you’re hurt, Sarah. You’re cut. Who cut you ? Where y 
He fumbled to open the blanket. 

The nurse tried to stop him, strong:er than she looked. 

^ ou keep out of this,’ 

‘You’ve got to understand,’ the principal was saying. 

Bourne swung to him. The man’s underarms were dark with 
sweat. The room smelled full of stale smoke^ musty butts, one 
cigarette burning in the littered ashtray on the desk, another half- 
stubbed out, still smouldering. ‘All right then, damn'it. Tell me. 
Tell me what it is I have to understand,’ 

Sarah was weeping louder. 

T had her calmed down,’ the nurse said. TSTow you’ve made 
her afiraid again,’ ' * . 

‘That’s a good idea/ the principal said and tried to smile. Tm 
sure we’d all accomplish more if we all calmed down/ 

T’ve made her afraid of what ?’ 

‘The policeman,’ Sarah said and wept. 

‘What policeman ?* 

‘Sweetheart, try to tell us about it.’ 

‘Oh, Mummy, thepoHceman.’ 

‘We did our best/ the principal said. ‘You’ve got to under- 
stand that. I don’t know what’s been going on, but there’s been 
a policeman watching her for the last few wedcs while she’s been 
back to school.’ He took a long drag from his cigarette, squinting 
without lus glasses. ‘Today there was a different one/ 

‘No.’ 

‘He told me he had to ask her some questions, that something 
new had happened and he had to ask her about it. How was 1 to 
know what’s been going on ? Nobody’s told me an 3 rthing/ - 
‘We wanted her to lead some land of life/ 

.‘What?’ 

‘It wasn’t right keeping her at home all the time. She was 
going crazy. We wanted her to meet new children, play, do 
something to keep her mind off things. If we had told you what 
was happening, you wouldn’t have let her come, or else word 
would have got around and everybody would have been staring 
at her. We figured the policeman was enough to protect her/ 
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‘What are you talking about ?’ 

‘The policeman. Just tell me about the. policeman. I was 
wrong.’ 

‘He came this morning and asked to have your daughter taken 
out of class so he could talk with her.’ The sweat stain was 
spreading under his arms. ‘So I let him. You understand why I 
let him, don’t you ? The nest thing, one of the teachers heard her 
screaming in the basement. She was bleeding and screaming 
and—’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘In the basement.’ 

‘No. Where was she bleeding ?’ But he already knew and his 
throat was gagging him but he had to hear for certain an3TO'aj', 
and then the principal was telling him how she had been assaul- 
ted and the logical thing that the armed policeman had used to 
do it and he thought he was going to be sick. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘No,’ he kept repeating. 


He drove her home between Claire and himself on the front seat. 
The bleeding was finally stopped - the doctors at the hospital 
had stared at him when he esplained. They stitched her where 
the barrel sight had ripped. They cushioned her with sanitary 
pads that were going to have to be changed, and they gave her a 
needle to stop the pain. He thought of poison again. Then frey 
gave her some blood and they wanted to keep her there frr 
observation, but he said, ‘No way. The nest time it might be 2 
doctor instead of a policeman. She’s coming home with m-' 5 c 
now she huddled between them, clutching a blai' ‘ 
herself, and her face was the grey of powdered cema 
‘Why, Daddy ? Why did he want to hurt me there 
He had to think it through before he could espi 



heart, when your mother was getting big with Ethan, do yoti 
remember you asked how she got him ?’ The image of Ethan 
made him pause, the body stiff and senseless in his coffin in his 
grave. He realized he had started speeding and eased his foot off 
the gas pedal. 'Do you remember you thought that a baby started 
to grow inside a woman as soon as she reached a certain age, or 
else as soon as she got married, and you wanted to Imow if that 
was true?’ 

She held herself closer, 

'So I told you no,’ he said, 

‘Reuben, stop it,’ Claire said, 

‘She asked me a question and I’m going to answer it,* Then to 
Sarah: ‘And I told you how yotir mother and I had gotten to- 
gether, and what we had done to make Ethan. Well, that was a 
good thing to do. Your mother wanted me to do it, and I wanted 
to do it, and it made us feel very happy together. It’s something 
special that you only do with someone you love, and if every- 
thing goes properly and you do have a baby, well that can be 
even more spedal,’ 

‘But why did he want to hurt me there V 

He roxxnded a comer and couldn’t keep off saying it. ‘Sarah, 
not everybody will always be as kind to you as we have. TherC' 
arc some people in the world, bad people, who enjoy taking 
something special and abusing it. Wc don’t know why they want 
to enjoy hurdng us, but they like to do it anyhow, and we have 
to keep watching for them.’ 

‘Reuben,’ Claire told him sharply. 

‘I’m going to answer her question,’ he said. ‘Sarah, that’s why 
we told you never to take anjThing like candy from a stranger, 
never to go for a ride with somebody you don’t imow. That’s why 
I’m telling you now to be careful of every person you meet. They 
might be goodi but they might be one of the bad ones, and there 
are a lot of them around, not just tlie people who are after us, but 
a lot of others too. They like to hurt you, tell you liesi cheat and 
steal from you and ruin yotir reputation out of jealousy. They — 

He rounded the comer into their street, and when he saw 
what was happening, his first impulse was to slam on the brakes, 
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Ws second to rush the car down to the fire trucks. There were 
sirens coining. There were thick black hoses stretched out from 
the fire hydrant on the comer down across the street to the 
house. He raced the car thumping over them, past people 
st an d in g watchmg, towards the firemen in slick blaci: rubber 
raincoats struggling with the pressure in the hoses^ spewing 
water loudly on to the house, on to die garage. 

. Flames licked through the top of the garage, bright orange in 
the black smoke rolling skywards, showered with the heavy spray 
of water from the hoses. He braked so hard that he and Claire 
and Sarah jerked forwards, and just in time he thrust out his 
right hand to keep Sarah from hitting the dash, and then he was 
out of the car, hearing the shouts and the truck motors and more 
sirens coming, feeling the black sticl^ soot drifting down on him, 
the air a fine cool mist from the backspray of the hoses. And there 
was Webster in his grey suit leaning calmly, hands in his pockets, 
against the nearest fire engine. 

He glanced at Bourne and came walking slowly over, looking 
once more at the smoke and flames. ‘It’s just the garage,’ he said. 
‘From what I’m told, the house has a good chance to be saved.’ 

Bourne couldn’t answer. The wind changed and tlie smoke 
came drifting over, burning his nostrils and his throat when he 
breathed. He watched the bright orange flames bursting through 
the black smoke on top of the garage. He looked at Claire holding 
Sarah in the car. He looked back at Webster. ‘So how did they 
start it ?’ he managed to say. 

TDon’t know yet. I came just after the trucks got here. One of 
the neighbours phoned in the alarm.’ 

‘Did they see who did it ? Enough for a description ?’ 

‘I have a man checking on that. Actually I didn’t Imow about 
the fire imtil I got here. The reason I came out was to say that 
the teacher at the school gave us a description of the”man who 
attacked your daughter, and we ran it through the files, acc 
there’s no policeman on the force who matches it. I don’t 
where he got the uniform, but I know he wasn’t one ct 
There were big black flakes of soot on his suit and face. *11^- 
the matter ?’ he said. ‘You look like you don’t believe ’ 




detergent stuck gasoline to the wall and concentrated it like 
napalm. That’s why the hole in the wall and the charred fingers 
out &om it. That’s where the gasoline splashed and stuck. 

But he wasn’t only thinking it, he must have been saying it as 
well. Because the fire chief was looking at him and asldng him, 
‘How come you Imow so much about it Y 



He had no other choice: they had to spend the night in the 
house. If they were going to be attacked any more, he couldn’t 
let it happen in some friend’s house, or in some hotel where he 
wouldn’t'know the routine and couldn’t be warned by something 
out of the ordinary. He waited in the car with Claire and Sarah 
tmtil the fire chief made certmn that the fire woxild not start 
again. Sarah was in too much pain to walk. He had to carry her 
into the hotise, and Claire did what she could to make the place 
look like it used to be. The stairs, the upper floor were pooled 
with water. The walls were black and stained with water. He put 
Sarah on the bed in his and Claire’s roord. Her own room down 
the hall was a shambles after the firemen got through with it. He 
and Claire opened windows, but there was little breeze, and the 
thick acrid smell of the smoke v/as everywhere. 

Then Claire disappeared, and when he went looking for her, 
he fotmd her behind the unlocked closed door in the bathroom. 
She was sitting with the toilet cover down, face slack and tired, 
staring emptily at the bathtub. Her jeans were wet and black 
from cleaning up. 

‘Maybe that would help,’ he said. ‘Go on, talte a bath, why 
don’t you ? Nothing’s going to happen ^s soon after the fire.’ 

‘Reuben, there isn’t anything will help.’ 

‘The police car is out front again, and the man is downstairs 
with the phone again. We’re safe enough » 



*1 don’t even hate yon any more. That’s how tired I am.* 

He had been smiling, and the smile froze on ids face, and the 
little spirit he had left simply died just then. It was all he could 
do to go back across the hail and check on Sarah in their room. 
She was asleep. In a moment he heard the water start rumbling 
into the bathtub, and at least that was something. The best he 
could hope for at any rate. 

By nine Claire was asleep next to Sarah, and he kept the house . 
in darkness, wandering through it. He had a dgaxette with the * 
detective on duty by the phone, the tips of their cigarettes glow- 
ing red in the dark. He went back upstairs to try to sleep, couldn’t 
bear the smell of the smoke any more, and stood by the open 
window to clear his head and breathe. 

It was raining, had been raining for an hour, a slow steady 
drizzle that came straight do;vn whispering on to the grass and 
the pavement. He leaned his head into it, letting it soak his hair 
and trickle coldly across his neck, breathing the fresh cool air. 
The street light was out again. Except for a few rain-misted lights 
that were on in some houses at the end of the street, everything 
^ . was dark and dripping wet. 

\j The street light. He tried to convince himself that the busy 
r anxious feeling in his stomach was just nerves, no reason for 
panic, but something was tugging at him from behind and some- 
tlnng was pushing at him from in front and he panicked Bnywoy^ 
jerking his head back in through the vrindow, cracking it smartly, 
as the explosions lit up the night like fireworks, like thunder and 
lightning that might have come with the rain. Five, eight, ten 
roaring flashes, he was never sure how many. A constant string 
of them from between the houses on the other side of the street, 
shotguns, downstairs windows shattering as he dove to the floor, 
and the window above him burst inwards, glass crashing down 
on him, pellets whapping against the far wall. 

Claire sat up startled, bewildered. Sarah started screaming. He 
was groping to his knees, heart racing, water from his wet hair 
running ice-cold down his back. A blast hit another window, 
slashing glass over Claire and Sarah. Claire screamed, dragging 
Sarah out of the bed with her, huddling with her on the floor as 
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another volley hit the house and more glass ripped across the 
room and Sarah was hysterical* 

‘Daddy! Daddy!* 

And with that the shotguns stopped* He heard car doors 
opening, men shouting in the night. He was on his feet^ trem- 
bling, peering out one comer of the window. The pohee* They 
were out of the cruiser, separating, running splashing through 
the pools of water and the rain towards the cover of the two big 
fir trees in front of the house. Webster, he was thinking. He had 
to get Webster. The police would have radioed for help. That 
didn’t matter. He had to get Webster. 

He swung round the bed to the phone, picking it up, trying to 
remember Webster’s number, and there was no dial tone. The 
line. The line’s been cut. 

‘Stay here,’ he told them. He was heading out the door to- 
wards the hall. ‘No,’ he told them. ‘Get in the bathroom. Get in 
the bathtub. Anything for cover.’ He didn’t wait. He was already 
going down the hall, Sarah crying in the room behind him as he 
stumbled dovm the stairs, nearly bumping into the detective who 
had left the phone and v^s standing in the dark by the front door. 

‘The phone’s been cut,’ Bourne told him. 

• ‘I know it.’ 

He felt the detective’s handgun glance against his shoulder, 
and realizing this 'might be one of Kess’s men, he recoiled, 
falling back against the banister of the stairs. 

‘Easy. For Christ sake don’t get in the way,’ tlie detective told 
him thicldy. ‘Get back upstairs/ 

‘I’ve got to help. Tell me what to do/ 

‘Get back upstairs.’ 

Someone outside shouted. 

‘Me. They’re calling me,’ the detective said. He went into the 
li\dng-room, crouching beside the big shattered window, calling 
out, ‘Fine ! Everything’s fine in here 1’ 

The man outside shouted again* 

He kept on. But Bourne couldn’t make out the words. Tnen 
he heard the detective coming back swearing to himself into tee 
haU. 


‘What is it ?* Bourne said, 

‘A God damn mess/ the thick voice came at him. *The shot- 
guns opened up on the cruiser too. Our guys ran for those trees 
out there, but one of them was hit in the head, and now he’s got’ 
blood coming down over his eyes so he can’t see/ 

The detective unlocked the front door and opened it a crack, 
the night a paler shade of black against the dark of tlie hall. A 
slight wind came up with the rain, blowing coolly in, 

‘Wait a minute/ Bourne said, ‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘I’m going out there. I have to bring him in.’ 

Bourne listened to the rain outside drizzling on the pavement, 
‘No/ he said. ‘Stay here. Let the other guy bring him in/ 

‘Can’t. If those shotguns start again, we need somebody to 
shoot and cover us.’' 

‘But you can do that yourself from here. Please. There’s no 
reason to go. Don’t leave me/ 

‘Have to. I don’t have a clear line of fire because of those trees. 
The only way to do this is for me to get him while the other guy 
uses his better position to cover me.’ 

The detective opened the door wider, and Bourne listened to 
him breathing nervously, 

‘No, Please/ Bourne said and reached out to grab his arm. 
‘Don’t you think I want to stay here ?’ the detective told him. 
‘Don’t you think I want nothing to do with going out there ?’ 
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And then he was gone. 

Bourne stood there in the dark next to the open doorway, 
listening to the detective’s quick steps off the hollow wooden 
porch on to the wet sidewalk, on to the soft wet grass, and then 
in the monotonous spatter of the rain he could not hear him any 
more. His hand was still outstretched from where he had 
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grabbed at the man’s arm. He imagined him> finger heavy on the 
trigger of his handgun, racing lov; towards one of the fir trees- 
diving flat on to the cold wet mud-spongy grass, seeing about 
the policeman hit in the head. Why wasn’t help here by now ? he 
was thinking. Where were more police cars ? He couldn’t even 
hear any sirens on the way. 

Ever^uhing was doubling on him, building in circles. He was 
bade to when he had first waited for the ambulance and the 
police after Ethan was poisoned, standing almost in the same 
spot, pacing, worrying why help wasn’t there. The poison and 
the cat. Ethan. Sarah and the house. The calls. Why weren’t an>' 
sirens coming ? 

Because Webster would leave them quiet, not to warn Kess’s 
men. 

And then the chill breeze from the rain creeping steadily in on 
him, he suddenly shivered as he realized the police in the cruiser 
outside might not have been able to radio for help. They might 
have been in such a hurry to get out of the car that they didn’t 
have the time. He held his breath, trembling, counting one, two, 
three, straining to hear the detective struggling baclt with the 
wounded policeman over the wet grass through the rain towards 
the house. Where were they ? What v;as talung them so long ? He 
had a vision of Kess’s men rushing the house and he wanted 
desperately to close the door on them, but he couldn’t, he needed 
to leave it open for the detective and the wounded policeman 
coming through. 

But what if it’s Kess’s men w^ho come running through ? 

Lights w^ere on here and there in houses across the street, 
more lights coming on all the time. Maybe Kess’s men would go 
away now. Maybe they’d already gone. Maybe nothing. He saw 
the flash of the shotgun across the street, heard the simultaneous 
blast, the scream, he didn’t Itnow whose, and that was the end, 
he had the door shut, locking it, and one of the gunmen across 
the street must have been using a solid high-velocity slug for 
deer instead of the standard shotgun pellet load because pellets 
never would have ruptured through the two and one-half inches 
of the door, deafening him, reeling him back blind in the dark as 
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something slammed his shoiilder, numbing powerfully^ and spun 
him. 

The screaming outside wouldn’t stop. But it wasn’t out there 
now. It was him, and he was braced somehow on his feet agamst 
the archway to the living-room, clutching his senseless shoulder, 
screaming. There wasn’t any blood. He couldn’t understand 
why there wasn’t any blood, and then he realized that the slug 
had not been what hit him, just a bursting fragment from the 
door, but that didn’t make a difference. He just went on scream- 
ing as the second slug came walloping through the door, diunks 
and splinters flying, and then the shotguns started up again, all 
of them at once, sporadic cracks of handguns in return, then no 
handguns, only shotguns, and his mind went out of control, 
they’ve finished the police, they’re going to come for me, for all 
of us, and he was charging up the stairs. 

He stumbled, clutching his shoulder, reached the top of the 
stairs, and rushed to where his guns were in the closet. He couldn’t 
find them in the dark. He had to turn on the hall light. He still 
couldn’t find them. Claire. She must have moved them, afraid of 
Sarah touching them. He beard Sarah crying hysterically in 
their room. Why hadn’t they gone into the bathroom as he told 
them } ‘Where are the guns ? Where did you put the guns ?’ 

And then he found them. On the top shelf. Under some 
blankets. Which one ? The rifle was too awlcward in close quar- 
ters. Which one, the pistol or revolver ? As if in answer, Web- 
ster’s words came back to him. Shoot yourself and save the other 
guy the trouble. With those cap gun .22’s, you won’t hurt any- 
body anyhow. 

He grabbed the revolver, a western-barrelled Ruger. It was 
slow and had to be cocked each time before it was fired, but it 
came with an extra bullet cylinder, a ,22 magnum cylinder. Once 
he pressed the button on the side and slid out the regular 
cylinder and slid in the one for the magnums, this was more like 
a .32* It couldn’t slam a man flat. It might not even mal<;e him 
stagger, but it would damn sure let him know he was hit, and if 
even so it wasn’t much, it was all he had. 

He took that long to register the blood on his hands, staring at 
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it in surprise. It was drying sticky, leaving traces on the Rugei 
He checked his shoulder again. Just hand-print smears of blooi 
on his shirt. It wasn’t his shoulder, it was his hands. From th 
glass that had fallen on him in the bedroom. He hadn’t eve 
known that he was cut. Shoulder aching, swelling, he fumbled t 
load the bullets, scrabbling them firom their box, dropping some 
chambering the rest, hands clumsy, shaldng. The shooting out 
side v;as stopped now. They’ve finished the police. They’r 
going to come. ‘Qaire,’ he said and rushed into the bedroon: 
‘Get up. We’re leaving.’ 

. But she made no move to stand. She made no sign she eve: 
heard him. The scream outside was beginning again, a constan 
high-pitched strident scream that raised his skin and sent i 
prickling, and she was cradling Sarah, rocking her in the dir 
light from the hall, kissing her hair. ‘Oh my God I am heaitil; 
sorry,’ she was saying. ‘For having offended Thee. And I detes 
all my sins because I dread the loss of heaven and the pains o 
hell, but most of all — ’ And Sarah was crying, and he told then 
both, ‘Shut up. Get on your feet.’ 

‘Because I have offended Thee, oh my God, Who art all goo( 
and deserving of ah my love. I firmly resolve with the help o 
Thy grace — ’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘We’re leaving.’ He dragged her up and shool 
her. ‘Do you hear ? We’re leaving.’ 

The broken glass littered the room like shards of ice. The sIm 
across his face was so sharp that for an instant he saw double 
eyes watering. He blinked repeatedly. He staggered back anc 
shook his head to clear it. 

' ‘Don’t tell me to shut up,’ Qaire was saying, ‘We’re going tc 
die because of you.’ 

‘That’s right. If we stay here, we’re going to die.’ 

He lifted Sarah awkwardly, her tears warm and wet through 
his shirt sleeve on to his arms as he carried her out of the room, 
down the hall and the stairs, away ffom the light up there^ 
dartmg past the front door in case of another slug, into the dark 
living-room, towards the kitchen and the back door. How much 
did she weigh anyhow ? She was so heavy that after struggling to 


carry her down the stairs he could barely walk a straight line 
with her. In the dark of the kitchen, he jolted against the sharp 
comer of the stove and had to set her down, holding himself and 
wincing, and Claire wasn^t with him. She must have stayed up- 
stairs, He had thought when she slapped him that she would be 
all right now, but he was tvrong. 

No, he wasn't wrong. She was a shadow coming in the dark. 
‘What if more of them are outside in the back ?* 

But he had thought of that, and there was only one way to find 
out. He had to go out first himself. He unlocked the door and 
gripped the doorknob. The revolver was awkward and heavy in, 
his hand. 

And again Webster's voice returned to him. This isn’t like in 
your books. It’s for real. If you go out on your own after these 
guys, you’ll find that writing about shooting a man is a hell of a 
lot different from having the guts to line up those sights and puli 
that trigger. 

He couldn’t turn the doorknob. 

Have to. 

Can’t. 



The scream outside in front settled everything. It unmistakably 
died. In the expanding silence, he imagined his attackers rushing 
towards the front door. His stomach on fire, hands trembling, he 
wrenched open the back door, told Claire, ‘Lock it behind me/ 
threw open the screen door and dove off the back porch into the 
bushes by the side. 

They slashed his face, and he landed, twisting his hurt shoul- 
der wet in the mud, the rain drenching him, and he thought too 
late that somebody might be hiding in these bushes. The idea 
sent him rolling against the wall of the house, straining to see in 
the rain and the dark if anybody was there. 
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. No one that he could mahe out 

He searched, crawling through the mud under the bushes. 
Webster had been right. He didn’t know what he was doing. He 
had written about things lilte this and imagined himself in 
situations like this often enough, and here he was making too 
much noise, breathing too heavily, too loud. He was snapping 
branches, scratching them together, slipping awkwardly in the 
mud, and anybody around could tell easily where he w’as to shoot 
him. 

That finally gave him confidence. He was so bad at this that he 
should have been dead by now. 

Unless they were here and waiting for Qaire and Sarah to 
come out as welL 
Can’t think about that. 

He dimly saw the long stretch of his backyatd,'good cover for 
them everywhere, the trees and alcoves of bushes, the swung set 
for Sarah, and beyond everything he thought he could 'make out 
the white back fence and the gloom of the neighbour’s yard 
behind it. The shotguns ought to have w'akened the people in the 
house back there. Lights should have been on. He could see the 
reflection from lights in the houses on both sides of his, glist ening 
off the rain-misted grass in their backyards. But none over there, 
and he thought maybe the people were away. 

Or maybe Kess’s men were in there holding them. Because of 
me. 

Can’t think about that either. Get moving. 

He crept out of the bushes and crossed in the rain to the 
bushes on the other side of the back steps. His shoulder was in 
un m anageable pain now, and he had to shift the revolver to his 
left hand. It wasn’t important that he was a poor shot with his 
left hand. K he came upon somebody in these bushes, he would 
never have a chance to get a shot off anyhow. The idea of him 
stalking anybody was a joke - he didn’t know the first damn 
thing about it, whether to slip into these bushes or work along 
their edge or what. He’d only been fooling himself. He decided 
to try the edge, and his only reason for going on was simply now 
to make himself a target, to make sure the yard was safe for 
Claire and Sarah. Again something was tugging at him, and he 



turned, seeing no one. The rain inaeased, rushing hard, drcn* 
ching him, clothes clinging coldly to him while he trembled. He 
turned back to the bushes and crouched, wiping the rain from 
his eyes to peer in among them, and reached the side of the 
house and there was no one. 

He breathed, trembling so much that he couldn^t continue. 

Move, he told himself. Just a little more. Do it. Go on. It’s 
almost over. 

He still didn’t move. 

Come on. Hurry. Check that back fence, get Claire and Sarah 
and get the hell out of here. 

It was only the prospect of them clearing that fence into safety 
that managed to start him going again. Halfway across the yard 
towards the fence he saw the shadow move. On his right. Behind 
the maple tree. Its dark trunk grew double^ a figure dislodged 
from it. ‘God damn it stop!’ somebody yelled, and as he bolted 
insanely back towards the house, his feet slipped out from imder 
him on the slick wet grass. He fell face downwards on to the 
sodden earth, sliding to try to stand. He fell again and heard 
‘Damn it stopT again behind him and the shots sent him worm- 
ing quickly on his stomach towards the shelter of the bushes. 
There were three of them, bullets ripping through the air over 
his head, whacldng into the wood of the house. ‘Reuben!’ he 
heard Qaire screaming in the house. ‘Shut upr he was thinking. 
Aad then he was into the bushes, pivoting low to aim and fire, 
one two three four quick patterned shots, and then the shadow 
was gone and he didn’t know where to shoot any more and the 
night was silent except for the patter of the rain and the shouts 
of people in the front yard and the sirens coming. Far away- 
Faint* But at least they were coming, 

‘Reuben I’ Claire was screaming in the house. 

‘Shut up,’ he thought, T)on’t open the door.’ But he couldn’t 
shout it because it might attract more gunfire to him, and then he 
heard the moan on his right, but he couldn’t tell exactly where 
it was coming from so that he could shoot at it. That surprised 
him. That he had actually fired in the first place and was ready 
to do it again. Webster had been a little bit wrong after all. The 
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sirens were closer^ louder, and the 'moan kept on, strained, 
hoarse, and there was something else about it, something almost 
liquid as if the man had been hit in the throat. 

These bushes were a joke, he realized. They only made him 
feel secure without giving him any real cover. Anybodf^ out 
there must have seen him crawl behind them. Why didn’t some- 
body riddle the bushes and kill him ? 

Because nobody was out there any more. 

The moan came again, coughing something bubbly, and he 
started crawling on his stomach towards the maple tree as the 
door behind him was opened, and he shouted, 'Close that doorl’ 
He waited, 'Close the damn doorl’ he shouted again, and who- 
ever had it open closed it. 

Then he was crouching beside the maple tree, and he saw the 
man stretched out gro anin g in the flower bed by the fence. The 
guy was face up, blinking at the sky, drooling something dark 
that was dribbling down his chin in the rain. His hand was stuck 
out towards where his gun had fallen in the grass, and Bourne 
grabbed it before moving any closer. A magnum. Better than his 
own. He cocked it, aiming at the guy’s forehead, but the guy 
wasn’t blinking any more. 

The rain came gusting at, him, lashing.* The sirens were even 
louder. The next thing he was running, slipping in the grass, 
back to the house, up the stairs and opening the door. 'Let’s go,’ 
he told Claire. 

'Are you all right?’ 

'I’m fine. Let’s go.’ 

‘But the sirens. We’re safe now. We’ve got help.’ 

'We’re going. Webster was the only one I trusted, and some- 
times I wasn’t even sure about him. The only way we’ll be safe 
is if we go where no one knows we are. Not the police. Not 
anybody.’ 

He felt her staring at him in the dark. 

'Claire, I wish we had a choice. We can’t stay here. They came 
once. In six months they’ll come again. The only thing we can 
do,’ and he could hardly say it and he didn’t know why but he 
was crying suddenly, 'the only thing we can do is hide.’ 
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The last word came out as a sob. He wiped his eyes, lifted 
irah into his arms as the sirens pulled up shrieking in front of 
LC house, and started with her down the backstairs into the rain. 
T don’t want to leave, Reuben/ Claire said behind him. 
lAvas "complicated, but he knew what sl\e meant. She would 
D. She v/asn’t saying she wouldn’t. But she didn’t want to, 
know/ he said, looking once more at their house. ^Christ, I 
on’t want to leave either,’ 

And then they were going off in the rain across the backyard 
jhiJc he heard someone pounding on the front door. Sarah was 
1 his arms, and he gave her to Claire while he climbed the fence, 
nd then he took her again while Claire climbed over. He moved 
autiously through the nest yard, down past the side of the house, 
ooking up and down the next street. Sarah was soaking wet, 
:rying against his chest in his arms. His salt tears were mixing 
vith the rain in his mouth. He ran awlcwardly with her, crossing 
he street, Claire hurrying beside him, and when they went past 
he side of a house over there into the next backyard, as hear as 
1C could tell there was no one who had seen to follow them. 


Part two 



The last word came out as a sob. He wiped his eyes, lifted 
Sarah into his arms as the sirens pulled up shrieking in front of 
the house, and started with her down the backstairs into the rain. 

don’t want to leave, Reuben,’ Claire said behind him, 

; ^ It^vas "complicated, but he knew what sl\e meant. She would 
She wasn’t saying she wwldn’t. But she didn’t want to. 

' ’ ‘I know,’ he said, looking once more at their house, ‘Christ, I 
don’t want to leave either,’ 

And then they were going off in the rain across the backyard 
w^hilehe heard someone pounding on the front door, Sarah was 
in his arms, and he gave her to Claire while he climbed the fence, 
and then he took her again while Qaire climbed over. He moved 
cautiously through the next yard, down past the side of the house, 
looking up and down the next street. Sarah was soaking wet, 
crying against his chest in his arms. His salt tears were mixing 
with the rain in his mouth. He ran awkwardly with her, crossing 
• ^the street, Claire hurrying beside him, and when they went past 
the side of a house over there into the next backyard, as hear as 
he could tell there was no one who had seen to follow them. 
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‘Is that it, daddy ?’ 

‘No, sweetheart. Our place is just around the bend un 
here.’ 

They were walldng south along a dirt road parallel to the 
footiuUs, him and Claire and Sarah. To the left was low £2; 
ping grassland. To the right were steep thickly wooded 
s of yellowed dogwood and aspen and poplar that rose trp 
after tier to the evergreens and beyond them the snow- 
ed craggy mountains. The afternoon was bright and warm 
pleasant walking. He reached up to touch the branches 
hung down over the side of the road as he walked beneadr 
1. 

. the end he’d decided to go on in and talk to the real-estate 
by himself. Granted the possibility of their being followed, 
in, a woman, and a little girl were just too easy to remember 
identify. There was always the risk that the real-estate man 
Id remember him alone, but there wasn’t any way around 
and in any case he had a beard now and he wasn’t using ins 
I name any more. The only other risk was that the guy 
Idn’t know what to make of his pulling out a down payment 
ash and in twenties, so he finally pretended he only wanted a 
:e to rent as a base for autumn hunting. That way he ccnld 
him cash now and at the beginning of each month, and the 
' would not think it too unusual. There were just three 
ces. He was ready to take the first one, but he didn’t wan: to 
m too eager, so he went with the real-estate man to the othem 
1 then back to the office where he gave him the mtmey ato- 
ned the papers. 

It’s an exceptional place. Mr Whittaker,’ the real-«t2te m— 
d told him. ‘I can’t unde 
w, and I’m sure you \ 
lat’s your pleasure ?’ 

'Pardon me?’ 

‘Hunting. What is it you 



k 


"Ohu Elk mostly* I used to try deer, but lately Tve been 
\9anting something bigger/ 

*I know exactly what you mean* I liave a friend who won’t 
settle for anything but moose^ but there aren’t too many of them 
now and you have to put your name in for a few tags that are 
drawn from a lottery and he keeps losing/ 

‘That’s why we don’t have many to begin with/ 

‘Excuse me?’ 

‘It’s ail right* Nothing/ 

Then he had walked out of town to the rock-filled hollow 
where he had left Claire and Sarah, and they had bought some 
knapsacks and supplies and started down the road towards the 
cabin, and now five miles later they were rounding the bend and 
there was a half-hidden wheel-rutted road going up through the 
trees, long dusty grass growing up between the ruts, and they 
took it. Thirty yards later the trees disappeared and there was 
}ust a long windswept slope of grass on both sides, dotted here 
and there with rocks and sagebrush, and they stood there a 
moment smelling the fresh clean afternoon air, feeling the sun on 
) their heads. 

‘That’s something we forgot,’ he said. ‘Something for our 
heads. We spend much time bareheaded out of doors up here 
and we’re just begging for a sunstroke.’ 

‘But where is it, Daddy ? I don’t sec it/ 


Tou will in a moment, sw^eetheart, and I’m pretty sure you’re 
going to like it.’ 

You’d better, he thought. Because this is it. The best wc’rc 
going to get. 

Then they were on the move again, tvorking harder because of 
the steep angle of the slope, out of breath, kicldng up dust, him 
helping Sarah as they neared the top and Claire said suddenly^ 
*Oh, Reuben,’ and he didn’t know how to take that, whether she 
was happy or disappointed or what. 

‘You like it?’ 

T love it/ 


And he was proud. It was on a level, back from the edge of 
the slope, hidden from the road below, a two-storey cabin made 
of thick stones around the foundations and huge weU-naortared 
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logs above them and a porch and a well in front and even a little 
tower on top. There were windows on either side of the front 
door, each window subdivided into smaller panes of glass, and a 
shed to the left, and a path of stones, almost overgrown by the 
long grass, leading up to the front door, and Sarah was already 
running through the grass to the well, tugging at the lid, leaning 
over, looking down. 

‘Be careful, sw’eetheart,’ Claire said. 

‘There’s water down here.’ 

‘Sure there is,’ he said. ‘And it’s been tested and it’s all right 
to drink. The roof doesn’t leak. The fireplace is good. There’s a 
big old iron cooking stove in the Idtchen. We could live here aU 
year and never miss a thing. You like it ?’ he said to Claire. ‘You 
really like it?’ 

She swung round to look down the slope of grass to the trees 
and the road and the rangeland stretching off. She held out her 
arms and looked up at the bright blue sky and turned back 
s milin g to the house and said, ‘It’s fine. It’s going to be just fine.’ 
And for the first time since Ethan had died, she held him. 

Then she was breaking away, hmrying down the grass-grown 
stone path towards the house. 

‘The only thing I don’t like is those trees in back,’ he called 
after her. ‘The slope here is perfect. It lets us see anybody 
coming up. But those trees. They give too much cover.’ 

But she wasn’t liste ning . She was already at the door, turning 
the knob, straining to get in. ‘I can’t get it open. It’s stuck.’ 

‘Try this,’ he said, coming up, showing her the key. 

The door swung open and the smell of must was overpowering 
as she slipped in, pausing a moment to look at the grey dusty 
sheets over the furniture and the leaves in the fireplace and the 
cobwebs in the comers, and then she was sliding back the cur- 
tains, opening the windows, letting the light in. She was heading 
for the room in back on the left when he remembered. ‘Sarah. 
Where is she ?’ 

She wasn’t by the well any more. 

He stepped off the porch and went to the side, and she had the 
door to the shed open, peering in. 

‘Daddy, there’s a funny kind of seat in here. With a hole in it. 




and they sat at the big wooden table that night, light from a coal- 
oil lantern. in the middle, eating spaghetti and Spam with 
ketchup poured over everything and bread to sop up the sauce, 
and even Claire who didn’t lil<e spaghetti from a can ate hungrily, 
and he was so htmgry himself that looking at the steaming plate- 
ful, knowing it was still too hot, he couldn’t wait, tasting a big 
forkful, burning the roof of his mouth. 

‘Christ,’ he said happily. ‘Jesus Christ.’ 

He finished it all before he remembered the bread, mopping 
the plate shiny. 

Then they heated some water and washed the dishes and went 
into the living-room slumping on to two chairs and the sofa, him 
pouring another drink from the bottle, liking the good wood 
smell from the stove in the kitchen. 

‘Daddy, how long will we stay here ?’ Sarah said stretched out 
on the sofa. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Through the winter I guess. Unless it gets 
top cold. I haven’t thought that far ahead. Why? Don’t you 
think you’re going to like it here ?’ 

‘No, I was just wondering when the snow comes if we’ll be 
able to go sledding down that hill out there.’ 

‘You bet we will,’ he said. ‘Don’t you worry. We’ll be able to 
do a lot of things.’ 

She was struggling not to yawn. 

‘Right now I think you’d better go to bed.’ . 

‘I don’t want to. I want to stay out here with you.’ 

‘We’d only keep you awake. Come on. You’ve got a big day 
ahead of you tomorrow. You’re going to help me cut do\vn that 
long grass in front of the house.’ 

*I don’t want to. Go to bed I mean.’ 

. ‘You’ll just be in the nest room over there. We won’t be far 
from you. And you don’t need to worry about spending the 
night alone either. We’ll be coming in shortly to stay with you.’ 

He got up and walked over. 

, ‘Come on,’ he said. 

And she didn’t move but she didn’t resist either when he 
picked her up and carried her into the room. The bed was long 
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and wide with a curved metal headstand and a thick quilt over it, 
and she didn’t Iiave any pyjamas but he told her to take her 
socks off at least and then he tucked her in, kissing her, walking 
over to the window to close it. He looked out, but he couldn’t see 
anythmg in the darlcness. 

‘Daddy?’ 

He turned, 

‘Can I have a Ught in here ?’ 

She was in under the covers, sunk down in the soft bed, 
peering over at him, 

‘Of course you can/ he said. ‘The place is strange to us all. 
There’s nothing wrong at ail with wanting a light in here/ 

He raised the top of the kerosene lamp on the table by the bed, 
itrildng a match, touching it to the wick, then lowering the top 
IS the flame began to grow, adjusting the Icnob at the side until 
the light was yellow and dim. 

‘In the night, if you have to go out to the bathroom, wake me 
and I’ll go with you/ he said and leaned down to kiss her again. 
She nodded, and he went out, leaving the door slightly ajar 
behind him. 

Claire was up and looking out the left front window towards 
the northeast. 

‘You can just see the lights from town,’ she said. 

It was more Like one light, a kind of vague gentle glow far off 
out there he saw as he came up beside her. They stood there a 
moment in silence, and wthout thinking, he put his arm around 
her. 

‘It’s going to be all right/ he told himself. 

‘Sure it is,’ she said. 

But he couldn’t tell if she believed it or not. 

She leaned close to Itim, the side of her breast against bis 
chest, and he brushed aside her hair, kissing her on the back of 
the neck. 

‘What about Sarah ? She’ll hear/ 

‘We’ll be quiet,’ he said. 

Later as he sat in the dark in the living-room staring out tlic 
window towards the far off glow from the town in the niglit, he 
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thought how if someone wanted to catch them offguard the best 
thing was to wait outside in the dark until they had to go out to 
the bathroom or how if someone had come bursting in while they 
were malting love on the floor they wouldr 


‘Have you got any horses for sale ?’ 

‘I might have. It depends,’ the old man 
‘On what?’ 

‘Ohj on a lot of things I suppose. Like what you need them 
for and how much you know about horses in the first place and 
how much you want to spend.’ 

He was standing on the hard sun-baked ground at the back of 
the ranch house, looking through the dirty screen door at the 
old man studying him. He’d been a long time deciding which 
ranch to go to, this one to the north near town or the other two 
to the south away from it. Just to be safe he had chosen the two 
to the south and they had sent him to this place near town any- 
way. The house was warped and listing, windows dusty, dead 
weeds lying in the flower beds. 

The old man opened the screen door and stepped outside, and 
for the first time Bourne saw that the old man was chewing 
something. 

‘I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to catch you at your lunch.' 

‘It’s all right. I was almost finished anyhow.’ 

He had on cowboy boots and faded jeans and a sweat-stained 
denim work shirt free from his belt. His shoulders were stooped 
and his skin was hanging slack under his chin, but his sleeves 
were rolled up and the muscles of his arms were hard and stark. 
‘About these horses,’ the old rnan said. 

I need them to pack gear into the mountains. I want to do 
some hunting.’ 



^Howmany?’ 

‘Three. One to ride^ the other wo for packing.’ 

Tou’re going up by yourself 
^T’ve done it before.’ 

yourself* These horses aren’t like pigeons, you know, 
in' trouble up there, they don’t come back with messages.* 

He started, yjalfeing off, and Bourne turned to follow, the sun 
ill in bis eyelmp^^ towards the bam, its boards as parched and 
weathered as me'tfouse. The corral was in back of the bam, six 
orscs, a water Sough, a feed bin. He squinted at the horses as 
)ng as he coiSd stand it, and then resting his eyes from the sun, 
lanced, down at the scum on the water in the trough, 

^Thfs is It,’ the old man said, and he must still have had a bit 
f* fotjd' af the side of his moutli because he started chewing 
gain. ‘That’s all there is. I don’t work the cattle much now, just 
ent the land to the fellow down the road and hang on to these 
ew horses to keep hand in.’ 

‘That’s what he told me. He said you might not mind parting 
vith some of them.’ 

‘Maybe. You Imow much about horses?’ He was leaning 
gainst the fence now, looking out at them. 

‘A bit.’ 

‘Which three are the best ?’ 

So that was it, he thought. The old man didn’t mind selling, 
)T at least if he did mind he was willing to sell anyhow, but not 
o just anyone. You had to qualify. You had to have credentials. 

The horses had looked up from nosing the ground when the 
wo of them approached, and now they were still staring, three 
yays, a sorrel, a buckskin, and a pinto. They were all mares, all 
hort, compact, and trim, mxh the big solid haunches of a 
quarter horse. Except for the pinto, which ivas even shorter and 
bin in the legs and small-headed, lilcc the runt in a litter. 

He climbed up over the boards of the fence and dropped down 
nto the corral, letting them size him up once more before he 
valkcd on over, his hand out to the buckskin’s nose. The buck- 
;kin didn’t respond for a moment, then dipped its nose down 
inifSng, nuzzling the hand, looking for sugar likely or maybe an 



apple. He glanced st tbe others. Tw? of there,, one Kw jxnd the 
sorrel, were circling slowly to his left, me rest n-cre scsnditvg 
nearby, curious. He brushed his hand across the buchskin’s face, 
patting its neck. Then stepping to the back, drav,-ing his hand 
along the buckskin’s side, he swatred it firmly on the haunch., 
getting it in motion. The other two just stood there, and then 
swatting the pinto as well, he had them moving too, the one bay 
and the sorrel joining in. As they circled the corral, he walked 
back over to the old man and then leaning against the inside of 
the fence, he studied them. 

He hadn’t been lying to the old man when he said that he 
knew a bit about horses, but then he hadn’t exactly been tel l i n g 
the truth either. He should have said more than a little but less 
than a lot. His only experience with them was fimm when he had 
taken tiding lessons as research for a book that he had once been 
writing and from the manuals he had read to leam about the 
different breeds and how they behaved and what you had to feed 
them. But if it had all worked out right in his book, it had been 
mostly ftom theory and little practice, and now, he told himselft 
now we’re going to see Just how well you learned it. 

The buckskin is blind in one eye,’ he said. T can’t tell firom 
just looking at her, &ough, whether it’s ftom an accident or 
whether it’s something like cataracts that’ll turn up in the other 
eye.’ 

‘She was bom that way, but I couldn’t bring myself to shoot 
her. I used to have grandchildren coming here anyhow, and they 
got some use ftom her.’ 

*1116 one bay has a broken shoe on the right ftont hoof, but 
that’s no problem if you see to it soon enough. The other two 
bays look pretty good, although they’re getting old and I don’t 
think there’s more than a year or two of heavy work left in them. 
.The sorrel s another matter. She’s got a swelling on the upper 
part of lie cannon bone that I don’t like at aU.’ 

'Calcium build-up,’ 

‘I don’t tiunk so. mat did the vet say V 

Calcium build-up,’ 

Sure. It looks to me like thafa where she’s been kicking her- 


self when she nins^ though, and if she keeps doing it, she’s going 
to cripple herself. The only one I can’t decide on is the pinto. I 
can’t tell if she’s sickly or just naturally that slight. I’d have to be 
suspicious though/ 

*So what’s your judgment ?’ 

• «No question, your three bays are die best. The other three 
are workable if you handle them right, but that sorrel, I doubt 
you’ll see her this time next year, and the pinto, you’d have to go 
awful easy on her. I take it dial if you decide to sell the last three 
arc the ones/ 

"If I decide to seU. Two horses for packing. You must be 
taldng up a lot of gear/ 

He shook his head no, "One horse for packing gear, the other 
for grain and oats/ 

"Yeah, that’s the way I’d do it too. Why not just rent them? 
As soon as the season’s over or the snow’s too deep, they won’t 
be any use to you dien anj’^how. Why not just rent them and save 
yourself the extra money ?’ 

He shook his head no again, ‘If I get up there and something 
\happcns to one of them, I want to be sure it’s my own horse I’m 
not somebody clse’s. I don’t want to have to feel that 
you’re loolung over my shoulder at your property. When the 
time comes that I’m done with them, I’ll sell them back to you. 
For a lower price I assume. But the difference will be the same 
as the rent, and this way they’ll still be my horses.’ 

The old man thought about it. "Not bad,’ he said and started 
chewing again. "That’s as neat as I’ve ever heard it put. Not bad 
at all/ 

‘Tlienifs a deal?’ 

"Not quite. There’s still that other matter we’ve got to tallt ' 
about.’ 

"What’s that?’ 

"How much cash you’ve got to spend. Do you like pure grain 
liquor?’ 

"I’ve never triedit/ 

Oh you’ll like it fine. Just fine. Why don’t we go on in the 
house and sit a spell and have a glass or two ?’ 
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He spotted them about the same time they spotted him, just as 
he was coming out of the hardware store, shouldering his knap- 
sack. He’d been in there buying a gun belt for the magnum he 
had taken from the guy in the backyard, which was a western- 
style revolver anyhow and seemed to go naturally with a gun 
belt, a three-inch-wide strap of smooth flat-brown leather with 
loops for bullets and a small buckled strap around the middle of 
the holster and a leather thong for tying the holster to his leg. He 
had no use for tying the holster down. It would be awkward and 
restrictive but just hanging there the thong was ornate all the 
same, and this way be wouldn’t have to tuck the gun in under 
the belt of his pants whenever he went walking in the woods with 
Sarah and he wouldn’t have to carry a reserve supply of bullets 
in his pocket. He bought an estra box of bullets, tucking the gun 
and the belt and the bullets into his knapsack just before he 
opened the door and went outside, and he was never quite sure 
what made him look across the street just then. 

They were walking along the sidewalk directly opposite him, 
two of them, wearing jeans the same as everybody else, but their 
shirts were different, red-checked wool hunting shirts with khald 
army field jackets unbuttoned over them, and one nudged the 
other, looking over at him. He didn’t let on, just stood there long 
enough to hitch the straps of his knapsack up over one shoulder, 
and then letting his eyes slip past them towards the post-office 
trudt going by, he started walking slowly down the sidewalk. 

It was a warm bright Friday. 3 :oi the big clock hanging up 
over the comer a half a block away said. There were cars and 
trucks parked all along the street, people from all around come 
to town to cash their paychecks and buy supplies and have some 
fun to start the %veekend. A woman was coming tow'ards him, 
pushing a little boy in a stroller as a man carrying two sacks from 
a feed and grain store towards a truck at the kerb nearly bumped 
into her. 

Take it easy, he told himself. 




Twins, he saw, as he turned to the left towards the hardware 
store. Tall, thin-faced, thin-lipped. Short blond hair, sideburns 
trimmed even with the middle of their ears. As soon as his back 
was to them he looked at the reflection in a window that was 
angled their way and they were following him. 

‘Hello again,’ the guy in the hardware store said as he came in, 
‘I need a skinning knife.’ 

‘What kind?’ 

. ‘I don’t care.’ 

The door opened, beU tinlding, and one of them was co min g 
in, pausing to look at him, then walking over to a rack of fish 
poles, touching them. 

‘I don’t mean what brand,’ the guy from the hardware store 
said. ‘I mean what kind. Short blade, long blade.’ 

‘I want a straight blade, five inches long with a double cutting 
edge, I want a thick metal guard between the handle and the 
blade.’ 

‘Just the thing,’ the guy said, reaching under the counter. 
There were specks of sawdust on the wooden floor. 

The twin over by the fish poles wasn’t touching them any 
more, just standing, watching him. 

‘How about this one ?’ the guy from the hardware store said, 
setting a tray of Imives on the counter, picldng one up and show- 
ing it. A dark wood handle with a smooth shiny blade and a 
thick rounded tip that wouldn’t brealt. 

‘I need a case for it.’ 

‘They come as a package. I’ll be with you in a moment, sir.’ 
‘I’m just looking,’ the twin over by the fish poles said. 

The twin followed him when he paid and left. This time there 
wasn’t just his double out there but another guy, dressed the 
same, hair cut the same, but taUer, heavier, square-faced with a 
moustache and a high-powered rifle complete with scope. They 
were following him so close now that he turned into the nest 
place he came to, a restaurant, drab metal coffee maker behind 
the horseshoe counter, meringue-topped slabs of pie behind the 
glass doors of a cooler, hamburgers sizzling greasy on the grill. 
There were men in cowboy hats sitting at the counter and in 
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some of the booths. There was an old lady in a hairnet workir 

atthegriil. . u .t.' 

‘One of those hamburgers/ he said and sat m a booth. 

<Three coiSees/ he heard in the booth behind him. 

He almost turned to look. 

His agent, he realized. His agent was the only way they coui 
have traced him. On a guess they must have phoned New Yoj 
and some of their men had gone to see him. God knows wh 
they’d done to make him tallt. He should never have phoned hit: 

But he had to. 

Then he should have had the money sent to another town. 

But they’d still have traced him. They’d just have gone arour 
to every town nearby until they did. 

The hamburger tasted like sawdust. 

‘Listen, you’ve got to stop/ he stood and turned and said. 

T don’t know what you mean/ the guy with the moustad 
looked up and told him. He had his rifie propped barrel up again 
his leg inside the booth, 

‘Sure you do. You know damn w^ell what I mean, and you’^ 
got to stop/ 

The guy was frowning at him now. He looked over at t1 
‘ twins across firom him in the booth. ‘You know what he’s talkii 
about ?* 

‘No, I don’t know what he’s talking aboutj’ the one twin said. 

‘No, I don’t know either/ the other twin said. 

‘You’ve been following me. You’ve been hard on my ba^ 
ever since I came out of the hardware store the first time.’ 

‘The hardware store ?’ the guy with the moustache said. 

‘Hey, that’s right,’ the one twin said. ‘Now that 1 think of 
he was in that hardware store while I was checking out tht 
fishing poles,’ 

‘Jesus, stop it r 

Everybody was looking at him now. The old lady was stoppt 
in mid-motion reaching to flip over a hamburger on the gri 
Except for the sizzling of the hamburgers there wasn’t a sound. 

Tley listen, buddy, you just better take it easy/ the guy wi 
the moustache said. ‘I mean I know it’s been hot lately and I a 
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guess what kind of trouble you maybe have at homcj .but j'ou’ve 
got to take things more easy. I mean this kind of commotion 
isn’t good for anybody. I tell you what. If you’re so sure that 
we’ve been following yous' why don’t we go outside and leave 
these people to their food and talk about it?’ . 

‘No!’ he said. He was stumbling backj holding his stomach, 
clutching the side of a table. ‘Nol’ and he hoped it looked good 
because this was the only chance he was going to get and if he 
didn’t convince them, he was through. He leaned over, retching 
dryly, looked up at a sign pointing throngli a swinging door 
towards the men’s room, and lurched towards it as if he needed 
to get there fast,- shouldering through the door, knapsack clunlc- 
ing, and his fear now w'as that this hall would be a dead end, that 
there’d only be the men’s room, but there it was, the exit at the 
far end, and he was straightening, the door flapping behind him 
as he hurried down the hallway, praying the exit wouldn’t be 
locked, twisting the knob and the door opened and he was racing 
down the narrow garbage can littered alley towards the sidewalk. 


‘Claire!’ he shouted, sttnnbling out of breath up the slope 
' towards the cabin. He tripped and fell, hands out, palms saaping 
on the hard sun-baked dirt of the wagon road. His face struck 
• the mound of grass between the ruts, sweat smearing across his 
chin, lips tasting of dust as he staggered to his feet and swayed 
there a moment before he lurched on up the hill. 

He didn’t have much time. He was sure they hadn’t seen him 
as he crisscrossed through town and then out through the fields 
on the other side. They obviously didn’t know where he lived. 
Othervrise they would have come straight here instead of check- 
ing out the town. So they only had two choices : either get in 
their car and drive around until they maybe spotted him, or ask 



around town> the hardware store guy or the real-estate man, foi 
anybody who might have a line on him. The first was too slow 
and chancy, the second more sure. Fifteen minutes, a half houi 
at the most and they’d be here. 

He shouted for Claire again, lunging on towards the top, and 
* had the taste of salt mised in with the dust in his mouth now^ 
id he knew it was from where his lips must have cracked open 
hen he bit the ground back there. 

Sarah was waiting for him at the top. 

* Where’s your mother He was breathing so hard he could 
ardly get the words out. 

Tn the house.’ 

T don’t have time to explain. Lie down here and watch the 
oad.’ His chest was on fire. He could hear his heart pounding, 
if ell the second you spot anyone.’ 

She started to say something and he cut her oif. ‘Don’t asl; 
[uestions. Just do what you’re told.’ He was pressing her down- 
unning on towards the cabin, and Claire was standing stark- 
aced in the open doorway. 

‘Christ, don’t tell me.’ 

‘Three of them in town. They can’t be far behind. We’ve gol 
0 pack and get out.’ 

‘You’re sure ? There isn’t any doubt ?’ 

‘None at all.’ And he was slipping off his knapsack, taking out 
he gun belt and budding it on. He checked the magnum tc 
aake sure it was loaded and bolstered it. He hooked the knife 
a its case on to the gun belt. 

‘Here,’ he said to Claire. ‘Fill my knapsack the same as yow 
nd take them and the saddlebags out back. Grab the blanket 
)ffthebcd,’ 

‘Daddy, someone’s coming.’ 

They looked at each other, 

T’ll meet you where the trail starts,’ he said to Claire. 

He turned, racing back towards Sarah, and she was standing 
lUt there, pointing towards the road, 

‘Someone’s coming! Someone’s coming 1’ 

‘Get down,’ he told her, diving, knocking her down into th< 
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grassj crawling to the edge of the slope, and they were coming 
all right, the same three in their red-checked himting shirts and 
jeans and field jackets, small down there, hiking up the road 
through the trees towards the open slope. Escept that they all 
had rifles now, not just the one with the' moustache, and now 
that he looked harder, none of them had a moustache, and neither 
of them were twins, and one of them was round-faced instead of 
thin or sqiiare and another was stocicy and Christ these weren’t 
the same three at all. They were coming in shifts. And they were 
so sure of themselves that they were just coming casually up 
like that in open sight. 

Or maybe the other three were in the woods behind the cabin. 

‘Get moving,’ he told Sarah. *¥010: mother’s waiting at the 
trail.’ 

But she didn’t move, and when he looked, she was holding 
her stomach, gasping from when he had knocked her down, and 
he had to grab her, dragging her back with him, saying, ‘Hurry, 
sweetheart. You’ve got to go.’ 

He managed to get her on her feet, running, holding herself, 
around towards the back of the house, and he was rushing into 
the house again, up the stairs to the tower on top, the only spot 
in the house where he could see to them. He had to create a 
diversion, slow them, force them to think he was making a stand 
from the house, and the moment he came dodging to the side of 
the open window up there, he was drawing his gun, flring three 
times blindly, recoil kicking, down towards them, watching them 
scatter as he fired yet once more and ducked out of the tower 
towards the stairs, hearing the ca-rack of a high-powered rifle, 
the window shattering loudly behind him. 

He nearly fell rushing down the stairs. He swerved around 
into the kitchen and out the back door and Claire and Sarah were 
up there where the trees started, waiting on the traiL 

‘Those shots,’ Claire said, 

‘Me. Don’t worry about it.’ And then they were moving again, 
hirp hoisting the Imapsacks up one over each shoulder, Claire 
lifting the saddlebags, r unnin g awltwardly, Sarah racing short- 
legged ahead of them. It was cool in tmder the trees, the branches 
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slid a saddle blanket down over the pinto’s back, easing a saddle 
on to it, cinching it, going on to the next horse, the bay this time, , 
while Claire tied a pair of saddlebags on to the pinto behind him. 

It was taking too long, he told himself. They’ll be up here any 
minute. 

• He tried to hurry, but that only made him clumsy, and he had 
to slow and do it right, fim’shing with the bay, turning to the 
buckskin, and the buckskin shied away and he had to waste time 
calming it. 

‘I hear them. They’re coming,’ Claire said. 

And she was right. The trees down there were echoing with 
the sound of someone rushing up through the leaves. 

‘Open the gate,’ he told Sarah, helping Qaire buckle on her 
knapsack, easing her on to the horse. 

‘Get going,’ he said, slapping the bay, and it bolted through 
the open gate, breaking into a sudden gallop, almost dropping 
her. He picked up Sarah and set her on the pinto, slapping it as 
well, telling her ‘Hang on’ as the pinto bolted through the gate 
after Claire across the clearing, and then he was finished with 
the buckskin, buckling on his own knapsack, swinging up into 
the saddle. The thrashing in the leaves was so close now that the 
sound wasn’t even echoing any more. He kicked the buckskm 
sharply in the ribs, and digging its back hooves into the ground, 
the horse charged forward, lurching so close past one side of the 
open gate that he had to lift his leg to keep from crushing it. 

Ca-rack and something whtmked into the trees ahead to one 
side of him. He kicked the buckskin harder, forcing it faster 
across the clearing, his holster thumping against his leg. He saw 
Claire and Sarah galloping up through the trees and the- trees 
were looming closer as he heard another ca-rack, a simultaneous 
whunk, and this time something was pxmching against his back 
nearly jerking him off his horse as he leaned dose to the horse’s 
neck, frantically lacking, thinking your knapsack, it’s all right, 
you’re not hit, they only hit your knapsack, and then he was into 
the trees, galloping up after Claire and Sarah, and there was 
another ca-rack, another whunk, this one just past him into a 



dense now for them to get a shot at him any more and he was 
riding hard up towards the sound of hooves thudding and for 
nowhewassafe, 

• The light changed almost immediately. He glanced up through 
the dark bare branches of the trees, expecting clouds, and saw 
instead that the sun was already half down behind the western 
crest of the mountains far off to the right up there, swollen, 
flooding the forest with red. A half hour till dusk, and then an 
hour till dark. They had to get as far off by then as they could. 
He could hear where the uvo horses were thudding up ahead of 
him to his left now, and he reached to where the trail turned up 
that way, easing off on the half-blind horse, letting it pick its own 
way carefully. The trail straightened, angling higher, and he had 
to lean forward, clutching the saddle horn as the horse surged up 
over the top, jostling him, picking up speed across another open 
level towards Claire and Sarah galloping. He saw Claire kicking 
her horse, hooves pounding into the sparse brown grass, clods 
flying, Sarah’s pinto following, and he was kicking his own horse 
faster towards them, gaining, coming up behind, and then they 
were all three together, angling to the left across the level to- 
wards another trail up through the trees. They took it one at a 
time, Claire leading, Sarah in the middle, and then they were up 
on yet another level, angling left again, always left. It was the 
way he had practised with them, the way he had shown them' on 
the terrain maps he had bought in town. If somebody came they 
needed to get as far up into the mountains as fast as they could, 
and the route they were taking was the only way. 

Two levels up they finally saw it, a sheer wall of rock that 
showed clearly on the terrain map and the narrow wash of 
boulders and shale and rotting timber that was the only way up 
through it. The map hadn’t shown whether they could climb it 
though, and this was the farthest he had come to scout, clearing 
some of the timber, charting a route, and he knew it was a chance 
but it was their only chance and they had to take it. The next 
route up over this cliff was twenty miles to the right, 

.They came galloping up to the base of it, reining hard, dis- 
mounting, The horses couldn’t have kept up this pace anyhow. 
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The sun was almost down behind the mountains, the ah 
suddenly cold and grey, and his eyes were watering from the rusl 
of the ride as he rubbed his sleeve across them, staring up pas 
the cliff walls on both sides towards the grey-white tangle o 
rocks and timber that stretched up the quarter-mile wash in fron 
of them. 

‘My jacket,’ he told Qaire. ‘In my knapsack. You and Saral 
put yours on too.’ It was a soh’d brown woollen jacket with j 
hood. He had chosen it to blend with the autumn colour of th( 
mountains, Claire’s and Sarah’s the same, and the moment h< 
was finished buttoning it, feeling the sudden heavy warmtl 
against him, he grabbed his horse’s reins and started up dirougl 
the fallen timber, crisscrossing, working as hard and as fast as h( 
could, first this way and then that, the horse struggling to hole 
back on him as he stopped to let it find a better footing before h( 
urged it farther on. He slipped, scraping his face against t 
boulder, righting himself, rugging steadily on the horse’s reins 
glancing back to make sure that Qaire and Sarah were keepinj 
up, that they weren’t in any trouble. Claire was doing fine bu 
she wasn’t getting much speed, held back by Sarah in the middl< 
who was having problems scrambling up herself, let alone lead- 
ing a horse behind her. 

‘Daddy, I can’t make it!’ 

‘You’ve got to. Take your time. Take it one step at a time.’ 

. And then she was angling nearer, and he started up again 
working this way and that, past boulders, in and aroimd niaze; 
of timber, shouldering logs painfully to one side. He glancec 
back towards where they’d come fi:om through the trees. No 
body. He looked up ahead, and the top of the wash seemed as fa; 
away as ever. 

Keep moving. 

‘Daddy!’ 

He looked back, and she was leaning exhausted against a rock 

‘Don’t stop,’ he told her. ‘You’ve got to keep moving. We’r 
almost there,’ he lied. 

And little by little she pushed herself off from the rock 
struggling with the horse, and then the horse reared up, almos 


kicldflg her as she fell out of the way between two boulders^ and 
the horse struggled to turn in the narrow space and lunge back 
down the slope. 

"Don’t move/ he yelled to her, tying his horse to a log, 
scrambling down towards her. ‘Don’t move. Tuck your legs in/ 

He was coming down fast, jarring his shoulder against a stout 
branch on a log, holding himself, wincing, as he made it down, 
one hand out now to quiet the horse, saying, ‘There now, there 
now/ settling it, for the first time noticing the echo of his words. 

"It’s all right now. Come on out/ he told her, and she was 
crying, frightened, exhausted, and he should never have tried to 
make her lead the horse up in the first place, a miracle that she 
had got it up even this far. 

"We’ll leave one horse here for now. You’re coming up with 
me/ he told her, holding her, and then to Claire, ‘Tie yours. 
Bring the pinto, ril come back for yours as soon as we make it up 
there.’ 

And he didn’t have time to quiet Sarah much, just to dry her 
tears and kiss her once, holding her, and then he was helping her 
up to where he’d tied his own horse, sending her on ahead, Claire 
working up with the pinto behind her, the bay standing tied 
farther back down there, looking blankly around, confused, alone. 

Maybe it was because she was frightened or maybe in a land 
of hysterical shock from when the horse had nearly kicked her, 
but Sarah made it to die cop well ahead of him and at least she 
w^as safe, and wanting to have someone up there with her he 
worked even harder up through the rocks and timber, reaching 
a barren open stretch near the top, hooves clattering on tlie 
smooth weathered stone slope, up over the top into wind and 
scrub grass and a seemingly endless sweep of trees. Sarah was 
slumped down against a stump, face white, breathing hard, wind 
blowing through her hair. He touched her going past, tying his 
horse to a nearby tree, slipping off his knapsaclc, rushing back to 
die edge, and Qaire was just then coming up over the top. He 
pointed wamingly towards Sarah behind him, rushing on past, 
down the slope towards the horse they’d left behind, slipping. A 
jumble of rocks spilled out from under him, bouncing down the 
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slope towards the horse, nearly hitting it, flying past as the horse 
tried to rear up and avoid them, and he had to take tfaiogs slower, 
glancing now at the horse, now at the tree line down there, 
expecting any moment to see the red of their hunting shirts as 
they ran up on to the level 

No, he thought. Night coming, they’ll go for horses first. They 
won’t try to come for us on foot. 

But he kept glancing towards the tree line anyhow and then he 
was even with the horse, gentling it, untying it, working as fast 
as he could with it up the slope. They were eating when he 
finaUy came up over the edge, and it was all he could make him- 
self do to tie the horse with the others before he slumped down 
beside them. Chocolate bars. And they should have been too 
sticky and sickly sw'eet, but he was so tired, so in need of quick 
enejgy, that he hardly tasted the sugar of the caramel and 
chocolate at alt, just chewing, swallowing one, biting into another. 

‘We made it. I can’t believe we made it.’ 

But they really hadn’t, he knew that. This was only the first 
step, and if they were ever going to get away, they were going to 
have to keep moving longer, faster, farther up into the moun- 
tains. 

He reached over to stop Sarah from taking another candy bar. 

‘Better save them, sweetheart. We’re going to need them all 
before this is done.’ 

He looked down at the blood on his hands from where he’d 
cut them on the boulders, wiped them on the grass, stood and 
wail:ed over to the edge of the cliff, looking down past the 
clearing towards the trees. 

No one. 

‘Let’s get moving,’ he turned and told them. 

‘Already ?’ Claire said. ‘But we only just sat down.’ 

He pointed up to where the sun had disappeared entirely 
behind the mountains. The Hght around them was pale, turning 
into, darkness. ‘We’ve still got maybe a half hour before we’ll 
have to stop anyhow because of the dark. We have to use all the 
time we’ve got.’ He reached into his knapsadc and took out a 
terrain map, studying it, barely able to make out the contour 



lines in the dusk. ‘There’s a stream up throu^ these trees. About 
a mile. Let’s see if we can make it.’ Then the wind giisted harder, 
blowing dust and leaves, and he looked out towards the east 
where black clouds were hulking in the last light on the horizon. 

‘Storm coming maybe/ he said. 

But it never did, and the horses were sdll so tired that they 
had to be walked, the three of them leading their horses up 
through the shadows of the trees into the stillness just before 
night. 


At first he thought that he’d misread the map. They’d come at 
least a mile now he was sure, and still no sign of the stream, and 
the trees were closing in on them in the fast-fading light. He led 
them into a small clearing that woidd have been perfect for camp 
%vith another small clearing closeby joined to the first by a small 
game trail like the narrow part of an hourglass, and the second 
clearing was partly free of leaves, patches of moimtain grass 
showing through where the horses could eat, and if they wouldn’t 
get much nutrition from it, at least they would get some, and he 
v/ouldn’t have to use the small saclt of oats he’d tied to the saddle 
horn on the buckskin when he was saddling it. 

The light w^as so bad now that he decided they’d have to do 
without water for the night and use this place anyhow when he 
heard it. Hardly an3;thing at all, just a faint trickle, but it-was 
enough, and tying his horse to the limb of a tree, he pushed 
through some bare branches to where the mound of the clearing 
sloped down, and tliere it was, a stream just wide enough that he 
couldn’t step across. It rounded this edge of the clearing, 
running smoothly and freely down to a different section of the 
lowland thesr’d just come from, and he knelt in the cool stillness, 
stooping to rinse bis hands and cup cold water to his mouth. 
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‘Is it all right to drink ?’ he heard Qaire say behind bim. 

He was just then tasting it, knowing the answer even before he 
did, cold and sweet and pure, cupping more to his mouth, 
rubbing his wet hands all over his face, tirming to her. ‘This far 
up it almost always is. You just have to make sure iris r unning 
and there isn’t any scum on it. Mostly the trouble comes in the 
spring when you get snow melted with red algae on it. That stuff 
will hurt you, give you cramps so bad you’d swear you were 


going to die.’ 

From one of his books, he remembered. 
He almost smiled. 




‘Come on and try some. You too, sweetheart,’ he said to Sarah 


beside her. 


They didn’t move. 

‘I know it seems strange, but this isn’t lilte the streams near 
town. I wouldn’t drink that water myself. But this. This is all 
right. Believe me.’ 

They still didn’t move, so he turned again to the stream, 
easing down on to his stomach, dipping his face in, nostrils 
aching with cold water as he drank. When he sat up, shaldng his 
head, v;et hair dripping, he saw them drinking imcertainly beside 
him. 

‘It tastes funny,’ Sarah said. 

‘Of conrse,’ he said. ‘This doesn’t have fluoride and a lot of 
other chemicals in it. This is the real thing.’ 

‘But iris dirty. I can feel something gritty against my teeth,’ 
she said and spat. 

‘That’s just a little silt. It’ll give you roughage.’ 

- ‘Give me what ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he said and smiled. ‘Just drini; some more. Get 
• used to it. This is the only kind of water you’re going to have for 
a while, so whether you like it or not, you’re going to have to get 
used to it,’ 

‘But where does it comefix)m ?’ 

■ ‘Up on top some place. Snow melting, lakes draining.’ And 
then thinking of the lakes, ‘You’re going to see things you’\'e 
never even dreamed of before.’ 
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• ^It tastes kind of sweet^ 

nrhere, you scc^ now you^re getting the idea. Come on. WeVe 
got a lot of work to do. It’ll soon be so dark that we won’t be ahlc 
to move without bumping into each other,’ 

He was leading them back up the rise through the trees into 
die clearing, and the dark was upon them enough nov/ that it 
was distorting everything, making the campsite seem wider, 
larger. 

‘Here/ he told Sarah, handing her the three canteens from the 
saddles on the horses. ‘Take these down to the stream and fill 
them,’ 

‘You forgot to fill them when you stored them with the saddles 
in the shed ?’ Claire said. 

‘No, I didn’t forget. I deliberately didn’t do it. I figured the 
horses would have enough weight to carry at the start and I knew 
there’d be plenty of water up here anyhow. Besides, the water 
would just have gotten stale from sitting in them so long. What 
are you waiting for ?’ he said to Sarali. 

Tm scared/ 

‘To go back there alone ?’ 

She nodded. 

‘There’s nothing to be afraid of. If anybody comes, you’ll be 
able to hear them in plenty of time to get to me.’ 

‘But what about animals ?’ 

‘You’ll hear them too. Anyway it would only be deer or clk. 
This time of year the bears have all settled in for the winter. Go 
on. There’s a lot of work to do and we’ve each got to do our 
share.’ 

He \rated until she started off, and tlien turned to the buck- 
skin, undnehing it, slipping off the saddle. ‘Better unciuch the 
other horses,’ he said to Claire. ‘Arrange the saddles for pillows 
where there’s a place that looks comfortable for us to sleep,’ 

‘What about a fire ? Shouldn’t we see to that before an3^thing ?’ 

‘No,* he said and turned to her. ‘No fire. Not until we abso- 
lutely have to.’ 

‘But how will we cook ?’ 

‘We won’t. Not tonight. In the morning if we’ve got time and 
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we can build a small fire that won’t make, much smoke, ther 
maybe. But not tonight. There’s too good. a chance they got 
their hands on some horses faster than we expected, and ii 
they’re anywhere around up here, they’re liable to see the light 
fiom a fire and come over.’ 

They looked at each other, and then the pinto began tugging 
at where its reins were tied to the branch of a tree and Claire 
went over to it. 

• ‘What do you want for supper ?’ she asked quietly. 

‘We don’t have much choice, do we ?’ 

‘That’s right,’ she said, uncinching the pinto’s saddle, sh'pping 
it off and carrying it awkwardly past him towards the base of a 
tree, and she didn’t look like she was going to say any thin g more 
after that, so he just said ‘Help your mother’ to Sarah coming up 
through the trees with the canteens drooping heavily from her 
arms, and taking the coil of rope from the buckskin’s saddle on 
the groimd, he led the horse out of the clearing, down the narrow 
garne trail into the second clearing. 

There were three ways to do this, he knew. He could tie the 
horse by a long rope to a tree, but horses got curious the same as 
people and if there were some smell on the other side of the 
clearing that the buckskin wanted to investigate, it would only 
get frustrated from not being able to go over. As well he could 
hobble its hooves together, tying the front ones to the back, in 
which case the horse could move just a little with each step, 
eventually getting over to what interested it but just as likely to 
get frightened, try to move too fast, fall and break a leg. Which 
left the third way, and he had to search the edge of the clearing 
for quite a while before he found a fallen log that was big enough 
that the horse wouldn’t get into the forest with it but small 
enough that the horse could still drag it around, and tying a 
makeshift .halter around the horse’s head, he tied the other end 
of the rope securely to the log. Then he slipped off the horse’s 
bridle, easing out the bit, and let the horse sniff the grass, smell 
the air, before it finally settled down to eating. 

Water, he thou^t. Christ, I forgot to let it get at the water. 

So he led the other horses to the stream next time and let them 


’ diinl; their fill before he took them over to the next clearing and 
anchored them each to a log the same as he had done with the 
first. Then he came back with a canteen and his hatj filling the 
hat, letting the bnekskia drinlc repeatedly until he had to come 
back with yet another canteen, and finally the horse had drunk 
enough. He looked around at the little he could see of the clear- 
ing, the horses in separate parts of it, eating, occasionally lifting 
their heads to sense tlie air. The pinto made a low flat rumbling 
noise in its throat, but it didn’t seem nervous, and he guessed 
that they were going to be ail right. The only thing that could go 
wrong was for them to get tangled in each otlier’s rope, but he 
didn’t see how he could prevent that. Ail the same he waited 
with them. There was a moon coming up. He couldn’t see it yet, 
but he could make out the change in the night, a kind of chill 
wliite glow that was spreading over the horizon. Somewhere 
close by a few crickets had started. He didn’t understand how 
they could still be alive up here with the cold coming on, but 
they were, and their sotind was unmistakable. He took a deep 
breath, certain without seeing that it was coming out in &ost, 
and then at last turning, the dew on the grass soaking through 
his pant legs, he started back to camp, 

‘You’re not eating,’ he said when he came down the game trail 
across the clearing towards them. They were sitting on the 
ground, propped up huddled against their saddles. In the dark 
he cotild only make out the vague wliite of their faces* 

‘We’re waiting for you,’ Claire said. 

‘Just a minute longer.’ 

He went down to the stream again, filling the two canteens, 
and then looking around down there as well, satisfied that cvety^ 
thing was ail right, he came back to them. 

‘There’s just the one last thing to do,’ he said. 

‘And what else after that ?’ Claire said. 

‘No, really, there’s just the one last thing to do. I know this is 
tedious and seems to go on forever, but it all has to be done, and 
as soon as we get used to this, it’H all get done much faster,’ 

‘Well, what is it ?’ Claire said. 

‘This business of going to the bathroom.’ 
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‘Ohj Daddy,’ Sarah said. 

He couldn’t tell if she was embarrassed or just tbinbing he 
was funny. 

• ‘No, listen. Come on over here. It’s important.’ 

He was walking over to the far edge of the clearing, standing 
just inside the trees, waiting for them. 

Teeing isn’t any problem,’ he said when they came over. 
‘Maybe not for you it isn’t. All you have to do is stand behind 
a tree and let it go, but with us it’s a little more complicated,’ 
Claire said. 

‘I know. I’m getting to that. Just wait a little.’ He turned his 
head abruptly towards where somet hin g skittered through the 
leaves out there. A raccoon maybe or a badger. Nothing to worry 
about. Just take it easy, he told himself. AH the same he kept his 
head turned that way a moment longer before he looked back at 
them. Teeing isn’t any problem. The only thing you’ve got to 
remember is not to do it anywhere near the stream. We’re 
drinking fix)m it after all, and if anything seeps down into it, 
we’re not going to like the taste very much, not to mention the 
hdl it’ll play on our insides. Pick a slope that drains away from it. 
I know you’ve got to dry yourselves, and the only thing I can 
suggest is some leaves that aren’t too brittle. If you don’t want 
to use leaves, you’re just going to have to wash yourselves care- 
fully after you go. You’ll probably want to do that anyhow - 
dried urine will leave a rash. 

‘OK, that’s fairly simple. It doesn’t give us much problem. 
But the other business, the solid waste, does. We don’t want to 
leave it spread all around the trees around our camp. We find a 
big rock like this. We turn it over and dig out some of the dirt 
underneath like this, and when we’re done, we fill in the dirt and 
then we sct'the rock back on top and then we wash ourselves. 
You can use leaves first if you want, but afterwards we wash 
ourselves, and we have to make sure we go every day. It doesn’t 
matter if we feel we have to or not. We’ve got to go. There’s only 
one rule up here. You don’t do an3rthing you don’t think through 
first. You wash yourselves every day. You go to the bathroom 
every day. You rinse your clothes out whenever you can. You eat 





even if you don't want to. Fm making an issue of all this because 
&ere’ll be times when you're so tired and dirty that you won't 
fed like doing anything but lying there, and the next thing you 
know you'll have body sores and you'll be sick and you might 
just as wdl give up then because you won't even have the sense 
of an animal.’ 

He started to say something more, but he realized that he'd 
only be repeating himself and he didn’t like the idea of making a 
speech at them anyhow, so he just stood there, feeling strangely 
empty and embarrassed while they looked at him, and then 
rousing himself, fighting to break the mood and sound cheerful, 
‘Anybody hungry?’ 

‘Yes,’ Sarah’s voice was so quiet that it seemed she hardly 
opened her mouth or even breathed. 

‘Let's go eat then. I know what. Why don't we try a vitamin 
pill for dessert?' 

But it wasn't much of a joke, and nobody even smiled. 


They ate beef jerky and a can of peaches, slipping the peaches 
into their mouths and chewing hungrily, sharing the thick S3nrup, 
drinking plenty of water. There was only one blanket for each of 
them, and they slept rolled up in the blankets, crowding dose to 
each other, Sarah in the middle. Once Sarah woke, saying ^I'm 
cold,' and he soothed her back to sleep. Later he himself woke 
from the explosion, and he sat upright before he registered the 
muffled roar and saw the faint red and green flickering of the 
underwing lights far off up there and understood that what he'd 
heard was a sonic boom. 

The early songs of the morning birds roused them just before 
dawn, and when he went to check on the horses, he found that 
one of them had got tangled in the rope of another after all, but 
they hadn't hurt themselves, and he led them all back to camp, 
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letting them drink &om the stream^ feeding them each a hatfol 
of oatSj then saddling them. There wasn’t time for a fire to cook, 
he finally decided, and after tending to themselves, washing, 
nrinating, they ate as they rode, more beef jerky, some crackers, 
a little chocolate. 

‘We’ll stop somewhere later on and cook up a complete meal,’ 
he told them, but it was a lie, he just wanted to get them moving 
and keep them moving. He needed to get them as far off as he 
could. Whenever they came into a broad open space, they broke 
into a canter, never urging the horses very much, saving their 
strength, letting them move at what seemed their most comfor- 
table pace, slowing as they worked through more trees. By eight 
the sun was well up over the horizon to the east, warming them, 
drying the dampness out of their clothes. By nine they were 
walking the horses, by nine-fifteen riding again, and that became 
the pattern, ride forty-five minutes, walk fifteen. He stopped and 
gave the horses a rest at noon. 

‘This is where we’ll be going for tonight,’ he told Claire and 
Sarah, showing them on the map where there was a lake and 
then pointing directly up from them towards a far-off fir slope 
between two low-slung peaks. ‘We’U have to go some to make it 
but I think we can, and there’s a half dozen lakes on either side 
so it won’t be obvious that this one is where we’ve gone.’ 

He heard the fer-off constant rumble of a motor as he mormted, 
and looking back the way they’d come made out the flash of a 
helicopter a long way off down there above the trees. 

‘For us ?’ Qaire said. ‘Them looking for us ?’ 

‘Alaybe. I don’t know. It could be just the forest service 
checking out what looks like the start of a fire. It could be any- 
one. If it is them, they won’t be anywhere near us today. There’s 
a lot of square miles up here for them to cover, and their best bet 
is still to come tracking us on horseback.’ 

Tou’re sure they’ll be coming ?’ 

‘They didn’t try very hard for us back at the cabin. In some 
ways the point isn’t even to catch us, just to keep after us.’ 

■ ‘You mean if they catch up to us again they might just give us 
astart?’ 

‘They might. It’s hard to say. But the snow wiU bcJiere soon. 


It’s hdd off too long already. And when it comes^ this won’t be 
like any camping trip any more. They’ll want to end it as fast as 
they can so they can get out.’ 

The helicopter was rumbling closer to them. 

^ We’d better go/ he said^ nudging his horse, Claire and Sarah 
coming behind. There were fir trees mixed in with the bare 
aspen and dogwood now, giving them better cover, and he Imew 
that in a few hours they would be up where there were only the 
fir trees, so tall and thick that they wouldn’t be spotted even if a 
helicopter did fiy over. 

They came to where a stream angled down from left to right 
ahead of them, stopping briefly, letting the horses drinl^. 

‘Can’t we ride up through the stream and try to hide our 
tracks ?’ Claire said. 

‘It wouldn’t work. The bed’s too soft, the water too slow- 
Thrce hones riding up would leave tracks that maybe wouldn’t 
wash away for another day or two. What you want is swift water 
and a gravel bottom, and even then the trick would only slow 
them down, it wouldn’t stop them. They’d just split up and 
follow either bank until they saw where we came out and then 
they’d be following again,’ 

He had a strange kind of doubling. Tlte sti^eani twisted and 
tumedy and he followed iu Soon there would be dogs after him he 
hneWi hut he did not bother wading in the stream to try to throw 
them off his scent. That would only slow them down^ and since he 
would have to come out of the water sometime on one bank or the 
other:, the man working the dogs would merely split the pack along 
hoik banks until they picked up the scent agains a7id he himself would 
just have wasted time. He’d been here before, said this before. 

No, he’d written it. And there had been a helicopter then too, 
and he was suddenly certain that the helicopter was definitely 
not the forest service at all, shaking his head to clear it, not just 
nudging his horse now but lacking it, urging it farther up into 
the trees, shouting for Claire and Sarah to follow. He surged up 
to. a fir bow, leaning low to clear it, straightening, galloping 
farther up the slope, getting control of himself, slowing as he 
neared the top. 
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‘What was that about ?’ Claire called, riding tip betdnd bim, 

‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘I thought I saw something. It was nothing.’ 

The next level was entirely fir trees, close and cool and 
shadowed, no longer the thrashing of the horses’ hooves through 
crisp fallen leaves, just the slow steady muffled plodding over 
the thick carpet of dead brown lodgepole needles. 

‘We won’t be going to that lake after all,’ he told them, certain 
he had said this before too. ‘If that is them in a helicopter down 
there, it would be too easy for them to land in some clearing 
nearby and check those lakes up there to find us. There aren’t 
that many lakes anyhow and they aren’t very big, just a small 
cluster of them.’ 

‘Then where wUl we go ?’ 

‘Up around to the left. The map says there’s another stream 
up there.’ 

‘But I want to see the lake,’ Sarah said. 

‘I know it. So do 1. But this is how we’ll be doing things for a 
while. We’ll pick a spot where we want to go, but we’ll Sgure 
the spot is so obvious they can guess we’ll be going there, and 
then we’U pick another less attractive place. It’s a matter of 
guessing and second-guessing. Don’t worry. You’ll see lakes in 
time. A lot of them. But not just yet.’ 

The level became another rise, and they angled up aenJ^^.^^ 
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The stream was better than he’d hopec^ ^ 

real stream^ wide and swift and deep, surging 

trough of rock into a big smooth stone basin and then swSmg 

over the lip of the basin down the slope again, Th^ reached it an 

hour before dusk, hearing the roar before they came plodding 

slowly up through a thick patch of trees and saw it strangely 

magnified. 


Sarah was akeady off her horse and running towards it when 
he stopped her. 

‘Hcyr 

• She turned and looked at him, 

‘ ^First toe work. These horses are a lot more tired than^you are, 
only they can’t take care of themselves. You just pitch in aud 
, help;, and then maybe we can all have some time in the water/ ■ 
She looked once more at the water and came slowly baclt. . 
‘Another thing. The way you threw those reins around that 
branch, your horse could have broken loose in a second. If she 
got deep into those trees and something spooked her, we could 
have spent all night trying to find her. I told you last night. 
You’ve got to be careful.’ 

She was knotting the reins securely now, not looking at him; 
‘Fill the canteens the same as you did before and then help 
your mother.’ 

She nodded, still not looking at him, and she didn’t look at 
him all the time he was uncinching the saddles, watering the 
horses, feeding them the last of the oats, at last tethering them. 

‘OK,* he said, coming up behind her and touching her 
shoulders. ‘Now we can take care of ourselves.* 

But she didn’t make a move to come with him and he had to 
, tug at her. 

^ ^Tley now, listen,’ he said, turning her arotmd, lifting her chin 
.^oibok at him. ‘When somebody corrects you, take it. No moods. 
No poutingit ril forget this if you will. But next time do it right. 
Is that a deal?’ 

She nodded^er head slowly. 

‘Ail right th^4 Come on. Let’s get in the water.’ 

He was ^eady sitting on the rim of the basin, taking off his 
boots^and so^cks before she made a move to join him. 


These maps. You might as well Jeam about them. In case some- 
thing happens to me.’ 

There were three of them, wrapped in a plastic folder in his 
jacket pocket. He took them out, opening one of the area around 
them. It was two feet square, an apparent jumble of blue curving 
lines and occasional random numbers. 

The lines are slopes and ridges. The numbers are altitude. 
There are only two things you need to know to read one of these. 
First, the contour lines don’t always represent the same height. 
You need to look at this code down here at the bottom of the map. 
Vertical scale iSfty feet, it saySj So all right, every blue line means 
a change of fifty feet. If the line curves like this , you’ll 

be going up. If it curves like this , you’ll be going down. 

Horizontal scale one inch to one thousand feet, it says. So you 
Icnow that if you get only a few contour lines every inch you’H be 
going into coimtty that isn’t very steep. But if you get the contour 
lines so close together that you can hardly tell them apart, then 
you know you’re going to have a cliff in front of you. Like this : 


Where the lines curve and spread up is the draw we came up 
last night. The close straight lines on either side are the cliffs. Of 
course the draw could still have been so cluttered with rocks that 
we couldn’t manage it. The map isn’t detailed enough to give 
that kind of information, and from now on we’ll just have to 
take our chances. We’ll chart a route before we start, and if we 
come to a place that isn’t passable, we’ll have to chart another 
route. The trouble is, the people against us can read a map as 
well. They know which places look easy, and they’ll be waiting 
for us there. We’U have to pick routes that aren’t as likely as 
others.’ 

Tou said two things,’ Qaire told him. ‘What’s the second 


' *This% he said, r^ching into his pocket. 

SarahVeyes widened with interest 

■‘So far I haven’t needed to use it Our direction has been 
fairly simple and mostly we’ve been able to see the spot we’re 
going to. But once we get over the next ridge, well be going 
down to a level that’s almost as low as where we started and then 
we’ll be going up again, only the country on the other side is full 
of box canyons and intersecting ridges, and in a wMIe we’ll be so 
turned around that we won’t know which way is north and south 
any more. We’ll have to start lining up our map and using the 
compass/ 

What about the sun ?’ Qaire said. ‘Or that business about 
moss entrees?’ 

‘Moss grows every direction on trees, and the sun doesn’t 
move directly east to west. The only way to be sure is to use a 
compass. There’s an awful lot of hunters who tried it the other 
way, using the sun, and all they managed to do was get them- 
selves lost and die up here/ 

Tsn’t that what we are anyhow ? We know where we are and 
everything, but we’re lost just the same, aren’t we? Where arc 
we going ? What are we going to do ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he waited and said, ‘I suppose we’ll try making 
it over the top of these mountains and dovra the other side - 
unless the snow gets here 35rsn If it does . . / 

He didn’t know what else to say, so he just let his words trail 
off and sat back against a tree, watching Sarah play with the 
compass, turning it, smiling as the needle always swung roimd 
to the same direction. 


‘Daddy, I’m sick/ 

He was back at the house just after Ethan had died and the 
doctor had given them the pUls, him rushing up the stairs to her. 
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saying ‘How bad ?’ her answering ‘I have to throw up.’ Only he 
wasn’t back at the house at all. He was huddled cold and damp 
in his blanket in the clearing near the streamj and someone was 
shaking him, saying ‘Daddy, Fm sick,’ as he came awake enough 
to see her lurching away from him hand over 'her mouth to 
behind a tree and retching. He was instantly up and around to 
her, holding her. Claire %vas beside him. 

'What is it ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet.’ 

Sarah retched again, nothing coming up, face ashen, stomach 
heaving violently. With his hand over her stomach, it felt like 
something in there ptmching at him. 

‘Daddy,’ she moaned, gasping, and the spasms were convul- 
sive now, abrupt hollow sounds coming up her throat from her 
stomach as she heaved once totally and a thin stream of dull 
yellow bile shot out of her mouth, eclipsing her. She lay on her 
side in the grass by the tree, holding herself, knees tucked up, 
moaiung. 

‘Sssshhj’ he said. ‘Take it easy. There’s nothing to worry 
about.’ 

And he’d said that before too and he didn’t know what was 
happening to his mind as he knelt beside her, touching her cold 
clammy forehead, feeling her frantic heartbeat, standing, trying 
to think. 

‘Is it something she ate?’ Claire said. ‘Some of our food that 
went bad?’ 

‘No, we all ate the same thing, and anyway you can see that 
she digested it. She’s not bringing up an^^thing but bile.’ 

‘What is it then?’ 

‘I think it’s altitude sickness.’ 

‘It’s what ? I don’t understand.’ 

‘She’s smaller than us and she’s reacting fester and that run 
up through the draw the other night must have taken more cuu 
of her than I thought.’ 

‘I still don’t understand.’ 

‘Salt. She’s used up all her salt, and there hasn’t been encc~ 
in the food we’re eating.’ 

She was on her knees asain, saving ‘Dac 


more bile and he was kneeling beside her once more, holding 
her, saying; ‘If s going to be all right. Don't worry. If s going to 
be all right,* looking up at Qaire. ‘The air’s too thin up here. 
You have to work harder and you sweat more. But you need the 
salt to keep water in your blood, and if you don’t get it, you just 
keep on sweating, losing more water. It doesn’t matter how much 
water you drink. You’ll just keep on losing it.’ 

‘My God, you mean she’s going to die ?’ 

He looked sharply up at her, gesturing with his head that he 
didn’t want Sarah to hear as Sarah said ‘No more’ and vomited 
again, hardly anything coming up. 

‘Not if I can help it. We’ve got to get her down out of here. 
Quick, hold her while I saddle the horses.’ 

He was running across the clearing to where he’d tethered the 
horses, this time to trees because there wasn’t room enough for 
them to move aroxmd anyhow, close enough for them to reach 
the stream and drinlc, pale mist rising ofT it in the cold morning 
air, thinking, salt, I’ve got to get her some salt, why didn’t I 
think to bring salt ? 
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The shack was padlocked. He could see that from where he lay 
on top of a slope that angled down through the pine trees to- 
wards the front door. The window next to it was shuttered as he 
assumed the others would be. There was a corral to the left and 
a feed shed, it padlocked as well, and the place looked like 
nobody had been around for a while, but he couldn’t take the 
chance. 

He crawled back from the top of the slope, not standing until 
he was sure that he could not be seen by anybody from below, 
ahd began circling through the trees, stopping from time to time 
to study the shack from a different direction* StiU no sign of 
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anybody. He kept checking the ground ahead of him for say 
tracks where somebody might have gone down to the shack, but 
there weren’t any although that didn’t mean much. Anybody 
after him would know enough to hide their tracks. All the same 
he checked the ground. 

He came carefully down through the pine trees well off to one 
side, glancing at the shack, glancing around him, continxiing to 
circle. If he had finally noticed the dot on the map that was this 
shads, they could have too, and since this was the only one near- 
by, they could easily have guessed that this was where he nught 
come for more equipment and food. 

And salt. Up above where he had first been studying the shack, 
Claire and Sarah were waiting, and if he had to take his time and 
check this shack out thoroughly, he also had to hurry. If Sarah 
kept on retching, she might start showing blood. 

There was a wooded hoUow on the other side of die corral, 
and when he had completed his circle, certain there were no 
tracks, he came up through it, stopping to listen for any sound 
of someone waiting, going on up, reaching the corral and circling 
it as well, kcq)mg the feed shed between him and the shuttered 
window on this side. There were no windows in the shed and the 
door was securely locked he saw, so he didn’t have to worry 
about someone in there. No one would be able to break out in 
time to get at him. 

He bolted over to the side of the shack, listening nest to the 
shuttered window for any sound from in there, fin a ll y made his 
choice, picked up a broken piece of crowbar, ducked around to 
the firont door of the cabin, and worked the metal between the 
lock and the door. One quick jerk and the lock cracked away, 
wood splintering. The nest thing he was dropping the crow- 
bar, angling in through the door, gun ready, and there was no 
one. 

' At least he thought there was no one. But it was dark in there, 
especially after the bright sunlight he had ernme through, and he 
ran crouched to the comer on his right, stopping motionless, 
waiting for his eyes to adjust before he was sure. There 
W'ooden bunks one on top of the other against the left wall, _ 



mattresses gone, no springs, just wooden slats. There was a 
black potbelly stove to the right, metal ducts going up through 
the ceiling. The place smelled of damp rotting wood, equipment 
packed high on shelves against the back wall, heavy bulging, 
burlap sacks hanging from the rafters. 

He was a moment before he relaxed enough to move, breathing 
slowly. At the door he waved for Claire and Sarah to come down, 
waiting, not seeing them, fearing someone had come upon them, 
and then through the trees up there he saw them emerge, Claire 
riding double with Sarah, holding her, leading the buckskin and 
the pinto. They grew larger as they came down, and just where 
the rocky trail that led down to the shack turned into soft ground 
he motioned for them to stop, going over, helping Sarah off. She , 
slumped down on to the ground. 

‘Feeling any better ?’ 

She nodded weakly. 

‘Sure,’ And then to Claire dismounting, ‘Wait here with the 
horses. I’ll bring you what I find and you can load it.’ 

He found nvo sleeping bags wrapped in plastic on the second 
shelf. They weren’t what he was looking for but they were the 
first things that caught his eyes and he took them out to Claire 
anyhow, going back in, looking for the salt. The rancher who 
stocked this place surely must have left some. The guy would 
need it for his horses in the spring, and for any of his men who 
might get caught in a blizzard up here or for anybody else who 
mi^t get into trouble. 

But there wasn’t any on the shelves, just cans of beef and 
salmon and sardines, flour and Bisquick and pancake mix 
%vrapped in plastic bags, navy beans, raisins, ever3rthmg but salt, 
and there wasn’t any salt in the first sack he took down ftom the 
rafters, nor from the second, and he was beginning to get worried 
now, rushing towards the third and final sack when he suddenly 
reahzed and went back to the second, and there it was, only he 
had thought that the plastic bag mixed in with the coiled ropes 
and leather straps and cinches was nuggets of sugar candy and 
now he was tasting it bitterly and it was rock salt, tiny solid 
chunks of it, clouded white and sometimes specked with black. 
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He took a big pieccj sucking on it as he hurried out the door and 
■ over to Sarah. 

Tut this on your tongue/ he said. TDon’t try to swallow. 
You’ll only bring it up. Here/ he said to Claire^ giving her some, 
and then back to Sarah, ‘Suck on it. Take a sip of water. Just a 
sip/ 

And then he heard it again, the drone of the motor. At first it 
was so far off and low that he couldn’t be certain, and then it was 
unnustakable. He looked at Claire, and she had heard it too. 
TTiey didn’t need to say anything. Claire was already hoisting 
Sarah up on to the horse and he was already putting his boot 
into the stirrup of the buckskin when he realized. The shack. He 
couldn’t leave the shack looking like someone had been there. 

He ran back through the open door, starting to hook the sadis 
up on to the rafters when he thought better, dumping the second 
sack, stuffing its ropes and straps into the first, hooking that one 
on to the rafters, taking the empty sack and filling it with cans 
and boxes firam the shelves, careful not to take so many from one 
place that the gap would be obvious. He ran to the door again, 
closing it behind him, setting down the awkward bulging sack 
and fumbling to replace the padlock as best he could, shoving its 
screws back into the'wood, cramming a big chimk of wood back 
into the door. The repairs wouldn’t fool anyone up close, but 
from far back it would look like no one had been there, and any- 
way it was better than leaving the door broken open to advertise, 
and he’d spent as much time fixing it as he could afford, picking 
up the sack and racing with it to Qaire and Sarah.withthe horses, 
hooking it oh to the saddle horn of the buckskin and swinging up 
into the saddle. The motor was louder now, its muffled roar 
approaching as they reined aroimd, Claire holding Sarah on the 
bay, him leading the pinto, and galloped up the rocky trail, 
stones flying, hooves clattering, up over the rise and into the 
shelter of the woods. 
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He didn’t have a chance to check the map for the best route 
away. He just had to get them out of there as fast as he could, 
over ridges, dovm through draws and hollows, up more slopes 
and down again, cornering themselves once and riding hard out 
of the box canyon, angling around and up from it, deeper into 
the forest, higher into the moimtains. He stopped just once to 
listen for the motor, but it had either set down or swung deep 
behind a ridge or swept away. At any rate he couldn’t hear it any 
more, although that didn’t matter, they would hear it soon 
enough again or hear riders eventually behind them, and he 
kicked his horse into motion again, skirting a meadow, angling 
deep into a twisted maze of ravines and draws and hollows. 

He stopped just long enough to give Sarah another sip of 
water and some salt, and then looking at the heavy soapy lather 
on the horses, seeing the way they heaved to breathe, he knew 
that he couldn’t make them work this hard any farther without 
killing them. Dismounting, he led the buckskin and the pinto, 
letting Claire and Sarah ride slowly behind him on the bay. They 
were angling down a dry creels bed now, pebbles crunching, fir 
trees crowding closely on both sides, their branches meshed so 
thickly overhead that there was no sun. He took out the map, 
studying it as he walked, but shut in by the trees he couldn’t line 
up the map with any landmarks, and they had come this way so 
randomly that he couldn’t tell where he was. The credc bed 
angled down more steeply now, and he followed it, catching 
glimpses of sunlit rock down through the trees. Then the trees 
were thinning and the rock was more open down there and they 
came out on to a slope of shale that led down to an enormous 
open canyon, cliffs to the right and left of him, circling around 
to meet about a mile away. The cliffs were high, and the shale 
slope be was on slanted down to a smooth rock floor that finally 
merged with brown scrub grass that took up most of the middle. 
He had never seen anything like it before. The reflection of the 
sunhght off the cliffs and rocks was almost blinding. There was 
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a strong breeze whistling over the cliffs across the canyon. 

He found the place on the map almost immediately. At least 
the edge of it was on his map. He had to pull out a second map 
to get the main part of it. Sheep desert the map said clearlyi and 
he could see why, explaining it. When the sheepmen had moved 
into this part of the country, the cattlemen had driven them high 
into the mountains, grudgingly allowing them only the worst 
part of the country up there. ‘In the end the cattlemen didn’t 
like them to use up even this kind of land, and you got the 
range wars. A group of ranchers would come up here with rifles 
and kill the shepherds and drive the flocks up on to these cliffe 
and over the edge. The people who owned the sheep then hired 
Basques from Spain to come over here and mind the flodcs, and 
these Basques had been shepherds for as far back in their 
families^as anyone Could remember and they didn’t like anyone 
even looking at the sheep. So the next time the ranchers came up 
to places like this, the Basques lay in wait and ambushed them. 
Back and forth. More ranchers coming up. More Basques pro- 
tecting the sheep. In the end the ranchers won of course, but 
that kind of war was going on in this country right up into the 
nineteen-twenties. If we went right across, we’d stfll find shacks 
and fences and'rock walls left over from when the Basques were 
here.’ 

But they weren’t going across. This land of rocky floor 
around the bottom of the cliffs was exactly what he’d been 
hoping for. The gravelled stream bed they’d been following 
would hdp hide their tracks, and the shale slope they were on 
would help even more, and the rock floor down there would 
firush the job. He could see where breaks in the cliff walls 
slanted up to the country on top, so they wouldn’t be trapping 
themselves by going into the canyon, and he could tell by how 
far the trees were back from -the tops of the cliffs that there was 
mostly rock aroimd the rim, so they wouldn’t be leaving tracks 
up there either. They’d be long gone by the time the people after 
them figured out which break in the cliff they had used to get 
out of there. , ' . 

The only problem was scratches that the horses’ hooves might 
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leave on the rock, and wken Claire had dismounted, carrying 
Sarah to the bottom of the shale, he himself leading the three 
horses down, he ripped up one of the blankets, wrapping thick 
wadded pieces around the horses’ hooves, tying them around 
their ankles. It took the horses a while to get used to the wads of 
cloth under their hooves, pawing them flat so they could walk 
more easily, but then they seemed to be all right, and the three 
of them mounted, Claire still holding Sarah, him leading the 
pinto, riding slowly aroimd the rock floor at the base of the cliff 
to their right. With the pieces of blanket tied to their hooves, 
the horses made a faint muffled clapping sound as they walked. 
Except for that and the shriek of the wind over the cliff tops, 
the place was still and quiet. 

He passed up all the breaks in the cliff for the first third of the 
way aroimd the canyon. It would be too obvious going up right 
away, and besides that would only be taking them back in the 
general direction that they’d come. He wanted to get as far off in 
the opposite direction as he could, heading into brand-new 
territory. The sun was past its zenith, slanting down towards 
them, and even with his wide-brimmed hat on he could feel the 
heat soaking through on to his head. He unbuttoned his jacket, 
1^ pu llin g his wet shirt away from his chest. He looked up at the 
stark blue sky, and there was a bird up there. A hawk, he guessed. 
Or maybe a falcon. 

‘Take another piece of salt/ he told Sarah behind him, and 
then they were halfway around and he began looking seriously 
for a good break in the cliff that would take them up out of here. 
The first was too steep. The next one, fifty yards on, was just 
right, smooth and easy ail the way up, and for that reason, 
because it was too obvious, he passed it by. The next didn’t go 
up. It went straight in, about three horses wide, turning before 
he could see where it led, and for a reason he did not understand, 
he took it. 

Where the passage turned, it grew wider, and once they were 
out of sight of the entrance behind them, the clomping of the 
horses echoed. He looked up at the strip of sky far up above them. 
He looked ahead where the passage forked, and he took the one 
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on the right, beginning to worry now that they weren’t going 
an3rwhere, that they’d soon reach a dead end and have to turn 
and go back. He decided that as soon as they came to a spot 
where they wouldn’t be able to turn the horses they would stop 
and go back, but whenever the passage narrowed, he could see 
ahead to where it opened out again, and he rode through, legs 
crossed over the saddle horn, rock scraping the leather of the 
saddle. The passage forked again, and again he took the one on 
the right, not wanting to make things complicated and confuse 
himself in case they would have to find their way back. Once his 
horse felt so closed in that it tried to rear up and turn and he had 
to stop and calm it, patting it gently on the neck, wluspering 
softly. Then he reached where the walls came together so close 
to his head that he himself began to feel constricted, dismounting 
as soon as the passage opened out, leading the horse by its reins. 
He looked back at Claire holding Sarah as she rode and knew 
that close places bothered her even more than him and wished 
there were a way for her to get off as well. The rock walls were 
cold and damp as in a cave. The passage angled down a litde, 
forldng agam, and to break the pattern he went to the left, 
certain now that th^if would soon have to turn back, deriding to 
go on anyhow since they’d come this far and might as well finish 
what was left, imagining what all these forks in the passage mnsr 
look like from above. He looked at his watch. They’d been at 
this quite a while. He looked ahead. The passage turned. And as 
he came arormd the bend, sunlight struck him hard in the eys. 
forcing him to shield his eyes and squint. 

Perhaps it was the effect of the heat haze from the sun, cr 
perhaps the contrast with what they’d just come through, cur cr 
he led his horse out into the open from the passage he ccchhr'r 
believe what he was seeing. 

‘What is it ?’ Claire said. 

^T don’t knov/. It shouldn’t be here,’ he sad, fimeihur^Tzh 
his map. ‘Look. Here’s the sheep desert. Here’s the . - r r ~ 
this side of the wall. If the surveyors thousht to srum- 
thing as small as that line shack back there, 'there sum rr 

have thought to mark something as big as this,’ 



They were standing at the upper end of a long low river valley 
that stretched away for as far as they could sec> steep cliffs on 
either side^ then gentle wooded slopes, then the river far below 
them glinting in the sun, and the whole scene was like pictures 
he had seen of deep narrow mountain valleys in the Andes, the 
trees and meadows a bright rich green that shimmered in the 
heat haze as if in a mirage. But the valley was clearly marked on 
the map. That wasn’t what was bothering him. What was, so 
large and obvious in a large open meadow by the river that his 
eyes were drawn unavoidably to it, was the long narrow rectangle 
of a town down there, one main street dividing it, side streets 
dividing it again, this time into squares, a town big enough for 
two or tliree thousand people but no sign of movement any- 
where. 

‘Something’s wrong. You must be looking at the wrong map,’ 
Claire said. 

‘No,’ he said, taking out his compass, lining up the map with 
it. ‘No, there’s no mistake. The valle5r’s clearly marked all right 
It’s just that there isn’t any town on it.’ 

‘But that’s impossible. How could anybody survey all this and 
not make a note of the town ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Sometimes they map this country by plane. 
Sometimes they just climb up on some high point and map 
everything around from there. It could be they just didn’t notice 
it or maybe they were in such a hurry that they didn’t remember 
to mention it.’ 

But he didn’t believe either one, and the only explanation that 
finally even half satisfied him was that they had left it off the map 
deliberately, letting historians and state officials know but keep- 
ing the news from everyone else, not wanting souvenir hunters 
to come up here and destroy the place the way the Indian pueblo 
ruins had been destroyed in Arizona. 

Maybe. But he still didn’t really believe it, and he was already 
leading his horse down the steep stone slope to the trees below 
before he realized how much the place was drawing him. He tied 
his horse to a fir tree, climbing back up to help Claire dismount 
and carry Sarah down to the trees, then coming back up once 
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more to lead the two horses down. It was dark and cool in under 
there after the brightness of the sheep desert^ and he gave Sarah 
another sip of water^ told her to take another piece of salt. Then 
they all remounted^ 'Claire still holding Sarahs and started down. 
It was like being in a park, no undergrowth, just tall thick ever- 
greens rising up evenly spaced all around them, branches hot 
beginning until well up over their heads, the forest floor a smooth 
cushioned mat of dead brown pine needles. In a while the air 
grew chill enough that he had to button his jacket again. 

The river made hardly any sound when they came to it, and 
he registered then what he’d been sensing all along, that aside 
from the hooves of the horses there hadn’t been any sound in the 
forest either, no autumn birds singing, no . animals scuttering 
over the pine needles or across the branches of the trees. And the 
chill he’d been feeling wasn’t just from the air. It was the place 
itself, the sense that something was wrong. 

But while the river was almost soundlessj more like a whisper 
than anything else, it was wide and swift and deep, and they had 
to ride down along it, looking for a ford. To the left there were 
tumbled cabins in among the trees. Farther down there were 
logs set out to form the foundations of cabins that had never been 
built. Then they came to a pale cracked listing wagon, the spokes 
of its crumbled wheels splayed out beneath it. They circled it, 
reaching a place in the river where rocks and silt and gravel had 
gathered enough to form a ford, crossing it, the water knee-high 
on the horses, spotting a huge rusted metal pan down there 
under the water. 

For a moment he was afraid that the wide motion of the water 
would spook the horses, make them rear up and try to dump 
them, maybe Sarah, but then before he expected they were 
across and he was feeling easier out in the bright open of the 
meadow away from the trees, stopping to let the horses drink, 
something he knew he should have done earlier but that his 
feeling in the woods had not let him. The horses drank unril he 
had to force them back, fearing they’d get sick. Thai locking at 
the tall green grass of the meadow, so unlike the scrub grass cr 
the sheep desert or for that matter any other grass that mey had 



come through, he imaged how obvious the path that the horses 
would make throng it would be from the air and dedded to 
stay along the river-bank, following down it, spotting the rusty 
head of a shovel in the shallows now, its handle long since rotted 
away, reaching a kind of road that angled off slightly to the right 
through the grass towards the town, the grass barely ankle-high 
on the horses, mixed in with patches of dust and the vague out- 
lines of wheel ruts, and if the town was as old as the cabins he had 
seen in the trees behind him, the road shouldn’t stUl have been 
here, let alone the town itsdf. 

It was about a hundred yards ahead of them, the buildings all 
low and slant-roofed and imiform except for the flat-roofed 
two-storey buildings down both sides of the main street. There 
were occasional shacks now, and then they were reaching the 
outskirts, and the buildings were listing, their doors rotted off 
their hinges, windows broken, but they weren’t made of logs like 
the cabins back on the other side of the river. Their wood was 
flat and even-planed, and there were wooden sidewalks propped 
up over the dirt of the street, and there was the tall spire of a 
church down at the far end, and if the plani^ now were warped 
and cracked and the sidewall; partially collapsed and the crucifix 
on the spire snapped dangling, it was obvious that once there had 
been a good deal of pride in their making. Marerro a sign said, 
blown down into the middle of the street. The word was etched 
deeply into the wood. And below it, population 4,000, the 
number almost indiscernible, slashed out, 350 cut awkwardly 
under it. They passed a candy store, a tobacco shop, a drugstore, 
two laundries, one directly across from the other, a barber shop, 
a dry goods store, their signs fallen down in front of their doors 
or still painted neatly on a few surviving windows. They were 
halfway through town before he stopped them and looked aroimd 
and finally dismounted, 

Marerro House the sign said in front of the biggest building. 
It was wider than the rest and taller with a false front of wood on 
top of its two storeys. There were big dusty windows on both 
sides of the double door, a row of smaller ones on the second 
storey, a balcony jutting out, and hitching his horse to the rail in 
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ftontj lie stepped on to the sidewalk towards the entrance. There 
wasn’t any sound at all now, not the creaking of signs in the wind 
or the whistling of a breeze through broken windows, nothing, 
so that when his foot cracked through the sidewalk, the noise 
was startling. He thought irrationally of snakes and yanked his 
foot out, ripping his pant cuff. 

‘Christ,’ he said, and the word was like dust in his mouth. 

He tested the boards this time before he put any weight on 
them, walking carefully across, the wood bending under him, 
opening one of the double doors, then an inner door, looking in. 
The bar took up the whole left wall, a dusty cobwebbed mirror 
behind it, a dull copper rail along the bottom for a foot rest, 
cuspidors in the middle and at each end. There were tables and 
chairs in the middle, some with bottles and glasses stfll on them, 
the chairs pushed back as if people had only a moment ago got 
up and left them. A dance hall stage against the back, a piano in 
one comer of it, dusty ragged red velvet curtains bunched to- 
gether on both sides, a stair\vay along the right wall that dis- 
appeared up through a break in the ceiling to the second floor, 
Marerro, he thought to himself, turning to Claire and Sarah 
in the street, saying, ‘It’s all right. We can go on in,’ his words 
like dust again, and then he entered, looking around, glancing up 
at the candle-studded wagon-wheel chandelier hanging &om the 
ceiling. He followed the path of light tmtil it ended in the middle 
of the room. ‘Open the other door,’ he told Claire as They came 
in behind him, and the extra light showed the thick dust on the 
tables and the bottles and the glasses. And on the floor he 
noticed, seeing behind him where he had made tracks through 
the dust to where he was standing. 

He went over to the stage, floorboards creaking imder him, 
examining the burned-down candles that had been set along the 
rim with metal reflectors behind them for footlights. Marerro, 
he thought again, Claire and Sarah coming behind him. ‘Who 
the hell or what was Marerro ?’ 

‘He was a Mexican,’ the voice said behind bim. 

The voice paralysed him. For a moment he couldn’t move or 
breathe or anything, and then something snapped and he was 
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swinging around^ gun drawn, but Qaire and Sarah were in the 
way, and as he lunged to the right, crouchingj aiming, he saw the 
tall grizzled white-haired old man standing in the open doorway 
pointing the shotgun at him, and the big dog beside the old man 
was braced, teeth bared to leap, and the old man was saying, 
‘Hey now, sonny. Point that gun the other way. I’ve no doubt 
you could hit me, but my fingers are solid on these triggers and 
before I dropped I’d hit you too and if that didn’t finish you the 
dog surely would, so just point that gun the other way.’ 

But he didn’t. He just kept crouching, aiming, his finger 
tensing on the trigger, and the old man was saying, *I could set 
the dog on the little girl. Then you wouldn’t know where to 
shoot first and I could drop you for sure. Come on, it’s a standoif. 
Point the gun the other way.’ ' . 

But he still didn’t move, tensed, hand shaking, and the old man 
was staring at him nervously, suddenly shrugging, lowering the 
shotgun, uncocking the hammers, setting it against the wail 
inside the door. ‘All right, if it’s up to me to make the first move, 
there I’ve done it. Now it’s your turn.’ 

He relaxed a little. ‘What about the dog?’ It was still braced 
to leap, and ail the old man had to do was say ‘Hush’ once and 
the dog was immediately down. 

He relaxed even more, straightening, breathing, 

T’m not asking you to put the gun away or anything,* the old 
man said. ‘Just point it the other way.* 

And he finally did, uncocking it, lowering it by his side. 

The old man grinned, showing jagged yellow teeth. ‘That’s 
the stuif, sonny. The way your hand was shaking there, I was 
sure we were both dead where we stood.’ And then he started 
laughing, his mouth a gaping hole in his face. His skin had passed 
beyond the wrinkle stage, the flesh tmder it eaten up, so that it 
had smoothed our and conformed now to his jawbones and 
cheekbones and forehead, gaunt and sallow like the perfectly 
preserved face of a mummy, and his ragged pants and shirt and 
jacket himg loose on him around the shoulders, hips, and waist 
as if the flesh underneath them were gone as well, all bones and 
sldn, and his laugh was high-pitched and cackling. ‘Yes sir, both 
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dead where we stood,’ he abruptly finished. Tie was a Meacan. 
He came up here and found a twenty-three pound gold nugget, 
and when the rest of them came up here to strike it rich just like 
he did, he told them he knew where there was cotmtry arotmd 
with nuggets just as big as the first, so when they built this town 
they named it after him. Then they caught him messing with 
some white woman and they lynched him and afterwards they 
felt so bad about losing all that gold that they kept the town 
named after him anyhow. It got to be a land of joke.’ 

, TTou make it sotmd like you were here.’ 

‘Almost, sonny. But the town was built in eighteen seventy- 
nine and I might be old but not that old, not quite. I read all 
about it in the records at the courthouse. That’s just down the 
street. Your little girl not feeling well, is she ?’ 

She was shunped in a chair at one of the tables, a dusty bottle 
and glass incongruously before her, fece puffy and pale, eyes 
drooping, dtiU. 

‘The altitude made her sick.’ 

‘It’ll do that aU right. But not down here. In a while down 
here she’ll be as good as can be. How you feeling, sweetheart?’ 
he said, starting over, and the dog moved to follow, and he said 
‘Hush,’ the dog sitting back where it was. ‘That’s just so you 
don’t get any more nervous,’ the old man told him, continuing 
over. ‘I don’t want you to start shaking again like you got the 
palsy.’ Then he laughed again, and Sarah drew back from him 
when he reached the chair. ‘That’s aU right, sweetheart. You’ve 
got nothing to fear from me. It’s been so long that I just want to 
look dose at a litde girl. "What’s yotir name ?’ 

She looked away from the old man towards him, and he 
nodded, and she answered, ‘Sarah.’ 

‘Sarah, eh? That’s a nice name. I knew another litde girl 
.named that once, and her mother was named that too, but it’s 
been so long now that I can’t remember either face. Except they 
were pretty. I remember that much at least. Just like you. How 
old are you, Sarah ?’ 

Tight.’ 

‘That’s the best age to be. Don’t ever be anything else. I 


remember once when I was eight. That was with my father on 
his farm in California. I had a dog a bit like that one over there 
but not so big. Did you ever have a dog 

She shook her head no. 

‘Would you like to see this one ?* 

She thought a moment and nodded her head yes. 

‘Would it be all right T the old man turned and said to him. 

He didn’t know. 

The old man waited. 

‘AU right. Yes.’ 

‘You’re sure now ? You’re sure now even with that gun in your 
hand that you can trust me ?’ 

‘No, but you can show the dog anyhow.’ 

The old man grinned and whistled. The dog came immedi- 
ately over. It was dark and square-faced and massive, face taller 
than the table, and Sarah shrank back from it. 

‘You’ve got nothing to worry about. Just hold out your hand 
and let him snijff you.* 

She hesitated. Then slowly, imcertainly, she hdd out her hand. 
The dog sniffed her fingers once and licked them, then stood at 
attention beside the old man. 

1 ‘There now, you see,’ the old man said, patting it. ‘There was 
nothing to worry about.’ 

She was sitting up straighter now, looking curiously at it. 
‘What’s his name ?’ 

‘He doesn’t have a name. I never got axoimd to it. I jtist call 
him dog.’ 

The animal’s ears perked up, 

‘I found his mother up here wandering in the woods. A 
German shepherd. Likely separated from a hunter or maybe 
just gone wild. Anyhow I mated her with a wolf and this was the 
only pup but dog enough for a whole litter. His mother froze to 
death two years ago. You been vomiting, Sarah T 

She nodded. 

‘Got pains in your stomach and lower ?’ 

She nodded again, flinching as he raised his hand. 

‘Take it easy, Sarah. I just want to feel your forehead.’ . And 
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then to him, ‘You’re sure now you won’t mind ?’ He was grinning 
those yellow teeth again. ‘You’re sure now you won’t shoot me 
or anything?’ 

He didn’t answer, and the old man cupped his hand over her 
forehead. ‘Her temperature’s too low. You been giving her salt?’ 
‘As soon as I could.’ 

‘Well, that’ll help some, but you need something more. 
You’ve got to get more liquid in her and make it stay.’ 

‘She’ll only bring it up.’ 

‘Not if she drinks what I give her. She’U keep that down aU 
right.’ . 

‘And what would that be ?’ 

‘Come on down to my place at the end of the street and FU 
show you.’ 

‘We like it here.’ 

‘Oh, do you now? I never liked this much mysdf. The guy 
who ran it. Couldn’t stand him. Always lilted the hotel at the 
other end. Got a nice place there. Room to myself and every- 
thing.’ 

‘You just said you weren’t old enough to be here when the 
town was alive.’ 

‘Did I ? Well, there’s not two ways about it, is there ? This 
way or that, I must be mistaken.’ And then he grinned again and 
looked around at the -place and said, ‘Maybe you’re right. A 
person shotildn’t be set in his ways. It’s a sign of age. Just this 
once rU make an exception.’ 

He started for the door. 

‘Wait a minute. Where are you going ?’ 

‘Where do j'^ou think ?. Down to my room to get my stuff. 
Why ? Don’t-tell me you want to come along.’ 

‘I think I’d better.’ • 

‘Well I wish you’d make up your mind. One second you don’t 
want to come, the next you do. You’d better watch it or you’ll 
get all mixed up.’ He reached to pick up his shotgun. 

‘No,’ Bourne told him. 

‘How’s that, sonny ?’ 

‘The shotgxm stays here.’ Keeping a distance between the old 



man and himself, he went over to the shotgun and picked it up. 

The dog stiHenedand growled* 

Tclush now/ the old man told it, grinning. "Sonny here’s just 
being carefuL No need to get excited.’ And he kept on grinning 
all the while Bourne took the shotgun over to Qaire. 

‘Forget the twenty-two. If anybody comes in, use this. Don’t 
let the kick worry you. The other guy will feci it a lot harder 
than you do.’ 

‘Somebody else?’ the old man said. Ts that what’s got you 
bothered ? You think IVe got somebody else here with me and 
while we’re gone he’ll come in here — ’ 

‘That’s right/ Bourne told him flatly. 

‘Well, your instincts are good. Til say that for you. But like I 
keep telling you, there’s nothing to wony about. The whole 
reason for living up here in the first place is to stay away from 
people. You don’t think if I wanted company I’d be living up 
here, do you ? With you three here, the place is too crowded for 
me already. If I thought you were going to be here for any 
length of time, I’d have to make plans for moving on/ 

‘Just the same/ 

‘Oh sure/ the old man said. "No hard feelings. I’d do the same 
myself/ And with that he was walking out the door, the dog 
follo\ving him, stopping just once more to turn and tell him, "But 
your daughter isn’t getting any better while we stand around and 
talk about it. Let’s get moving. You’ve got horses to stable. It’ll 
be dark soon/ And with that he was gone. 

Bourne followed him out on to the sidewalk. 

‘The stable’s just down here a ways/ the old man told him, 
walking down the street, the dog beside him. 

Unhitching the horses from the rail. Bourne walked behind 
him. 

‘What are you doing up here anyhow ?’ the old man said. 

‘Camping.’ 

‘Sure. With no tent and no pack horses/ 

‘We only planned to stay up here a few days. We got lost/ 

‘Sure. With the outline of those maps and compass bulging in 
your jacket pocket.’ 





didn’t know how to use them as well as I thought.’ 

^In which case you would have wept for joy at seeing me in- 
stead of pulling your gun. No^ those pads tied to yoiir horses’ 
tiooves and everythingj you’re on the run all ri^t. Hell^ the way 
you came in here^ a person lost would never have gone in through 
those breaks in the cliff. You went in there deliberately. To throw 
somebody off.’ 

T told you we’re lost. The little girl got sick and I took a 
chance on a short cut to get down out of here. The town’s not on 
the map anyhow. What would have been the point of deliberately 
trying to make it through those breaks in the cliff if I didn’t 
think they were going to take me anywhere ?’ 

‘I must be having hearing troubles. A minute ago I was sure 
I heard you say that you didn’t know how to read a map.’ 

That stopped him. He stood motionless where the main street 
was cut across by a narrow side street^ a restaurant on one corner^ 
dust and scrub grass all aroimdj and the old man went on a few 
more feet before he realized he wasn’t being followed. ‘An3rway, 
of course the town’s not on the map/ the old man stopped and 
said. ‘It’s never been on a map. They put it up so fast and left it 
so fast that nobody ever really Imew that it was up here. The 
stable’s just down here a ways.’ He was pointing halfway down 
the block to the left. ‘Those pads are all ripped to hell anyhow. 
The horses will be just as glad to get them off.’ 

And then they were angling over towards the stable^ big doors 
pinned open against the walls on both sides, the stalls slanted 
with sunlight in there. A thick smell of sawdust and rotted grain 
and must hung in front of the doorw^ay, and feeling the same 
uneasiness he had felt in the forest. Bourne stopped again. 

‘What is it ?’ the old man said. 

^ou first.’ 

TIo matter.’ Anff snapping his fingers for the dog to follow, 
. he went on in. 

Bourne hesitated, shaking once, and went in after him. 


The must filled his nose^ choking him. There were ten stalls 
each side, half of tliem tumbled over, the worn board fl 
littered with dust and straw so dry it turned to powder as 
wallced. He tied the horses to the first rail he came to, and ra 
with his gun, ducked into the second stall on the right, star 
up at the hayloft across from him. 

As much as he could tell, there wasn’t anyone. 

He dodged across to the left, checking out the loft on the ri; 
as well, and partly satisfied, hurried down past ail the sta 
looking in at them, going over to a ladder that was built on to < 
thiclc post, testing its rungs as he climbed up to check the 
comers of the loft. Still no one, 

‘You’re really something, you Itnow that?’ the old n 
chuckled, looking up at him. 

He didn’t answer. Halfway down, one rung snapped, and 
barely caught himself. The old man snickered. ‘Yeah, yot 
really something. Oh I don’t say you’re wrong for being carei 
All the same you’re really something. Who you running fr 
anyhow? Surely you don’t think I’m one of Aem.’ 

T told you,’ he said, stepping down angrily, ‘We’re not on 
run from anybody.’ 

The old man sucked at the comers of his mouth, 'Suit yo 
self, sonny.’ 

‘And stop calling me sonny.’ 

'Whatever you say. No need to get worked up about it.’ 

He sucked the comers of his mouth once more, and tl 
snapping his fingers for the dog to follow, he started towards i 
back door, 

'Now just hold it right there/ Bourne said, aiming. 

The old man turned and eyed him patiently. ‘Listen, -som 
I’m doing my best to be as friendly as I can, but if every dm 
move to break wind or something you start aiming that gun 
me, we’re just not going to get along at all. There’s a well outsi 
and unless you want your horses to drop from thirst, I’m goi 

t3o 


to pick up that pail over there and go on out and get them 
water. If you’ll let me.’ 

Bourne didn’t say an3rthing, and piddng up the pail in a 
moment, the old man went on out. 
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He took too long coming back. Thinking of Qaire and Sarah 
alone at the hotel. Bourne hurried towards the back door, and 
just as he reached it, the old man banged it open, coming in 
stooped over, holding the handle on the overflovang pail of 
water. He was breathing hard. ‘Get nervous, did you ?’ He was 
grinning. ‘This is good for me. It keeps my arm from atrophy. 
That’s a good word, atrophy. You Imow what it means ?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Shrink up and shrivel away.’ He was over by the horses, 
setting the pail down, breathing hard. ‘You know, like what your 
thing does after sex. I read it once in a book. We’ll have to 
gather up some long grass to feed them and bring them in more 
v/ater but in the meantime I guess we’d better get their saddles 
off.’ He was starting in on the buckskin, uncinching it, leading 
it into one stall. *The way I figure it, you’re either on the run 
from the police or somebody against the police, and that 
nice-looking family you got, you don’t look too bad to me, it 
must be the other guys. Right ?’ 

‘I told you — ^ 

‘Yeah, I know, you’re not on the run at all, but am I right or 
amir 

He didn’t have the strength to deny it any more. He just 
shmgged, 

‘Of course I’m right. Now don’t you feel better ?’ 

But Bourne couldn’t teU if the old man was talking to him or the 
buckslan te was patting in the stall, removing its bridle, setting 



in the pail of water, and backing out, closing the gate on the stalL 
*What have they got after you ?’ the old man said and turned. 
'Three horsemen. A helicopter. I don’t know.’ 

*What did you do to them 
'Made them mad.’ 

The old man laughed. T bet you did. Well I don’t want to 
Imow what you did to them anyhow. I’ve got my own sad 
stories. Just tell me this. Do they know what they’re doing?’ 
He nodded. 

'Well, we’ll see. The hehcopter isn’t any problem. We can hear 
it long before they’re anywhere near and get a chance to mal<e 
preparations for it. The horsemen are another matter. We don’t 
ave time before sundown now, but tomorrow morning we’ll go 
n up to the cliff and prise down a couple of boulders to block the 
assage you came through. If they get down here in the mean- 
ime, there are plenty of places to give them a fight from. Who 
nows, with luck you might even get a few days’ rest before you 
ave to move on.’ 

The tone was unmistakable. 'You mean in a few days you want 
IS to move on regardless.’ 

The old man thought about it. 'Yeah I guess that’s what I 
lean all right. Even as it is Fm going to have to move on too. 
This place is going to be damn crowded for a while. Of course 
ou can’t ever tell. This town down here is fuimy. Sometimes 
ou see it from on top, and sometimes you don’t. The last 
erson found his way doun here was twenty years ago, and that 
?as me,’ 

'Then you couldn’t have loiown the guy who ran the hotel.’ 
'You must be right.’ 

He was going to work on the pinto now, unbuckling its saddle. 
'Say you wouldn’t mind giving me a hand, would you? 
.liese aren’t my horses, you know,’ 

And then in a moment, 'Yeah I’ll move on an3rway. Just to be 
afe. Once the snow starts I’ll come back.’ It was like he was 
liking to himself. Then he turned. Tn the meantime you Just 
tick with me. The things I know, I’ll show you how to keep 
way from them. Yes sir, it’ll be just like in the old days.’ 




*A meal like this/ the old man said, wiping his mouth and leaning 
back, ‘a meal like this, just beans and biscuits and dried beef, 
would have cost you close to twenty dollars badk then and 
wouldn’t have been half as good.’ He was smiling across the 
table towards Qaire as he said that, and in the lampli^t his 
smile was easier to tal^e and Claire thanked him. 

She had foxmd a kitchen in the back room of the hotel while 
thdy were gone, building a fire in the big black stove, and she had 
made sure to get dried wood from boards outside that wotfidn’t 
smoke, but birds had built nests in the stovepipe vents, so that 
when the old man and him self came back, there was smoke 
anyhow, not outside but aU through the kitchen, and the old 
man had to show him how to dismantle the pipes and help him 
clean them before Claire could start to cook. 

The old man left the dog at the front door in case anybody 
came, and bringing an imopened bottle from the shelves behind 
the bar, he came back to the table in the middle of the saloon 
where they were sitting. 

‘It’s good stuff,’ the old man said. ‘You’ve got to pour off the 
oil on top, but after that it’s fine.’ 

‘But all those bottles. They must have left in an awful hurry 
not to take them.’ 

‘Smallpox.’ 

Sipping, Bourne gagged, shoving the glass away from him. 
‘Smallpox ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right now\ If there were any germs still aroimd, I 
would have been dead from drinking this stuff long ago. Be- 
sides you’re vaccinated against it, aren’t you? Go on. Take 
another sip. It’s not going to hurt you.’ 

The old man drained his own glass in two quick mouthfuls 
and poured himself another. ‘Go on,’ he said again, and raising 
his glass. Bourne swallowed. 

It was sharp and gagging and even with the top drained off, 
still faintly oily, burning all the way down. He shook his head. 
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The old man cacHed. I told you. It’s not too bad at all 
Just takes a little getting used to.’ And while Bourne reached fo: 
his canteen to chase the taste, the old man drained his gjasi 
again, and poured himself another. 

*Yeah the first case hit them just about the middle of the sum- 
mer. A lot of people saw what was coining and left right away 
but a lot of others couldn’t bear the thought of leaving all tha 
gold and stayed. They biiilt a cabin far back up in the wood 
away from the river and quarantined the family whose son had i 
and the son died of course and then the mother and father got i; 
and died and so did their two other sons. But there wasn’t an] 
other sign of it showed up in town, and when the stench from the 
bodies started drifting down from the cabin, the town coimci 
got drunk one night, went up and set torches to it. 

‘They picked a good night for it. I’ll say that for them, stonr 
on its way, thunder booming, lightning already fiashing down ai 
the far end of the valley, but the fiames from the cabin spread tc 
the trees anyhow and before the storm finally came and put it oul 
the fire had burned off nearly thirty acres of good timber. Peopk 
were already pacldng up, afraid the fiames were going to readi 
the meadow grass and spread to tovm, before they saw the stone 
was doing its job. Then they figured that a fire that big had maybe 
} been a good thing after all. If there had still been any germs in the 
trees around the cabin, they were gone now for sure, and people 
started breathing easier. 

‘At least a little easier. Because there was always the chance 
that the smallpox would show up again anyhow, and it wasn’t 
tmtil the first of September that they finally decided the danger 
was over. They mined a big haul that month, mostly from the 
river, although some of them had started digging high up in the 
lulls, running sluices down from streams to help separate the 
gold, almost a thousand poimds of it that month alone, and they 
were just waiting for the packers to bring in supplies for the 
winter when the second case showed up. 

‘That was just about this time that year and the snow hadn’t 
come then cither, i88i, and I shouldn’t say case, it was casesj 
four of them, and they built more quarantine cabins for them, 
but the next week there were four more cases and ei^t the weelt 


after that, and what with people leaving or dying and then the 
snow finally coming they lost fifteen hundred before Christmas. 
Of course once the snow started piling up they couldn’t build 
rohinQ any more, so they had to section off the town, one half for 
people with the sickness, the other half for people without, a 
kind of no man’s land in between. 

‘But by February the part of town for sickness was two- 
thirds, Then there were suicides and people trying to wallt out 
of here, freezing to death, and well, when the thaw finally 
started, of the original four thousand there were just three 
hundred and fifty left and they got out of here just as quick as 
their legs could talre them. Word must have got around how 
•bad it had been because people didn’t pay attention to the talk of 
gold up here, they just remembered the smaUpos, and nobody 
ever came up here after that. The valley is fairly humid, so the 
town didn’t balte to powder and crumble or catch fire or any- 
thing, and it was far enough from the slopes to keep from being 
caught in snowslides, so it just stayed pretty much the same as it 
was, and that rich meadow out there holds more graves than a 
person would care to think of. The whole story’s in the town 
records. If you get a chance, read them.’ He drained his glass 
and poured another. ‘You’re not drinking.’ 

*Which part of town was set aside for the smallpox?’ 

‘This part of course. That’s why I live at the other end of the 
street, why I don’t like to come over here much. Not that there’s 
anything wrong. It’s just association. This hotel here would 
have been a kind of hospital. You can imagine them lying all over 
the floor, blistered and fevered and moaning, the cold outside, 
them dymg.’ He shook his head and took another drink. ‘It 
must have been quite a si^t, coming in here.’ Then his eyes 
went blank and he didn’t say anything, and finally rousing him- 
. self, pushing back his chair, legs screeching, he wiped his mouth 
again, said ‘Web,’ and stood. ‘I guess we’d better have a look 
how your little girl’s medicine is doing.’ 

He walked over to the bar where they’d set a pot from the 
stove, bending close, sniffing. ‘Yeah, I guess it’s cooled 
now. Let’s give it a try.’ 
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• *A little of this and that, Td rather not say. You might not let 
her drink it/ 

/Then you drink it/ 

The old man turned and looked at him, *StiIl being care- 
ful, huh? Think I might want to poison her, huh? All this 
trouble I’m going to. I’ve half a mind to walk off and leave 
you/ 

But he didn’t. He just picked up the wooden spoon by the pot 
on the bar, dipped it in, and sipped from it, pale green liquid 
dribbling thickly from it like pea soup. 

‘There now, you satisfied ?’ he said, making a face. 

‘She won’t just be taking one spoonful. Try another/ 

‘This stuff doesn’t taste very good you know/ 

‘Try another.’ 

He dipped the spoon in and sipped from it again, sucking the 
liquid loudly past his lips and teeth. 

‘That’s it/ 

‘Not quite. Once more.’ 

He didn’t even bother saying anytliing. This time he jammed 
the spoon down into the pot, jerked it up to his mouth and 
shoved all of it in, sucking it clean. ‘Now that’s the last,’ he said, 

. gesturing uith the spoon. ‘If that doesn’t satisfy you, take care 
^.of her yourself.’ 

‘I’m satisfied/ He stood up from the table, went over and 
got the pot, and took it to where Sarah was huddled, eyes 
closed, in a sleeping bag in the comer. 

‘Hey, sweetheart,’ he said, kneeling, shaking her gently. 
‘Wake up, I’ve got something thai’il make you better.’ 

She sighed but her eyes didn’t open and otherwise she didn’t 
move either. 

‘Come on,’ he said, shaking her a little harder. ‘Wake up/ 

She peered up at him, her face in shadow this far firom the 
yellow lamplight. ‘Is it morning ?’ 

‘No, a long way from it. I want you to take some of diis. It’ll 
make you better.’ 

*I don’t want to,’ 

‘It’ll keep you from throwing up any more. That’s tight, 
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isn’t it ?’ he saidj turning rewards the old man by.the bar. ‘ItTl 
keep her from throwing up ?’ 

‘Surej if anything wilij’ the old man said. ‘And get some 
nourishment in her. And some salt. Just let her have a few 
spoonfuls to start, then a few more in an hour. By morning she 
can try some thin g solid. But she’s not going-to like the taste. 
You’re going to have to force her.’ 

There was something about the way he said the last that made 
Bourne look at him a moment longer before he turned back to 
her. ‘Did you hear ?’ 

She nodded. 

•Wellj come on then. Sit up and try some.’ 

He raised her gently, propping her against the wall, the other 
sleeping bag for a piUov/. 

But when he brought the spoon towards her mouth, she 
turned her face. ‘I don’t want to.’ 

She was holding her stomach. 

‘You have to,’ he said, and catching her off guard he slipped 
some of it between her lips. 

‘Ugh,’ she said, screwing up her face, and he had to put 
his hand over her mouth to keep her from spitting it out. 

She tried to push the spoon away as he raised it once more 
towards her mouth. ‘It tastes awful.’ 

‘Of course,’ he said, and it shouldn’t have sounded funny but 
it was, ‘Of course It tastes awfuL It’s medicine, isn’t it ?’ 

And she relaxed enough to open her mouth and grin, and 
before she realized, he had slipped in another mouthful. 



‘They did it like this,’ die old man said, propped up against the 
wall beside her, taking another drink and setting the glass by 
the bottle on the floor beside him. ‘They took a big pan like this 



and squatted down by the river bank and scooped it full of water 
and sand and gravel Then they swirled the water around in 
the pan so That some of it spilled over the edge, taking some of the 
sand and gravel with it. They kept swirling it around like that 
until in a' little while ail they had left in the pan was a bit of 
water and fine sand and if they were lucky maybe even a big 
chunk or two, 

‘But that didn^t happen very often and mostly they were happy 
to get )ust the sand because of course it wasn’t sand at all but, 
gold. Placer gold. Little bits of it washed down out of the hills 
to here and because the gold was heavy it finally sanlt to the 
bottom where the v^ter wasn’t strong enough to wash it along 
any more or where there was a kind of natural dam in the water 
to catch the gold and let it sink. That’s why the old prospeaors 
used a pan like this. Because the gold was heavy enough that it 
would stay in the bottom after the water had tal;en most of the 
gravel over the side. Of course they had to be quick about this. 
It didn’t pay them to spend a half hour on just one pan of gravel, . 
and most of the old-timers could rinse out a panful in less than a 
couple of minutes. 

‘Then they got tired of bending over scooping up gravel all the 
‘V , time and decided to let nature do some of the work for them. 
3iSo they found a spot in the side of a hill where it looked like 
- ^ there might be a lot of gold and then they dug the gravel up and 
put it in a wheelbarrow and dumped it in a big wooden box at 
the bottom of a water trough. When the box was full, they chan- ' 
nelled a stream down the trough into the box, controlling the 
speed of the water so it was just strong enough to take away the 
gravel but leave the gold and at the end of a day all they needed 
to do was look at the bottom of the box and there the gold was. 

‘Most people, though, when they went looking for it never 
found the gold at all, and when the few of them did they almost 
always spent the money from it right away or invested in more 
equipment to find an even better spot to dig, and towns like this 
didn’t help much either. As soon as the gold started coming in, 
prices went up and before long what had been a beefsteak for 
five dollars was beans and salt pork for twenty dollars. 
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‘There just wasn’t any way to win, except maybe for the shop- 
keepers and s^oon owners and anybody else who fed off those 
who worked the gold. Not to mention frostbite and mud slides 
md God knows what else that might catch up to you. No, there 
were easier ways to make a living, that was for sure, but it was 
like the gold wasn’t really what they were after anyhow, it was 
the idea of being out on their own, moving on w'hen they felt like 
it, staying when they found a spot they liked, coming into town 
to have a few drinks with the rest of the guys once the day’s 
digging was done. There was a lot of claim-jumping and back- 
shooting and aU, but there was a lot of comradeship too.’ 

He had been looking up at the shadows on the ceiling as he 
talked, off somewhere, slowing towards the last, and now as he 
finished, he looked towards Sarah to see how she was taking it 
and she was asleep. He smiled to hims elf, looked towards the 
left front window and the pale moonlight out there on the build- 
ings across the street, and then pouring another drink, draining 
it, he braced himself and stood. Or almost stood. The effort 
caught him off-balance and he fell back against the wall and had 
to brace himself again before he managed to get up, the bottle in 
one hand, groaning. The bottle was three-quarters empty. 

Bourne had been watching him for the past half hour, stand- 
ing at the bar, staring over into that comer. Three-quarters of a 
bottle and maybe the old man was having trouble standing but 
his speech wasn’t slurred and he was walking over to him just 
fine. He gjanced from the old man towards Claire at the bar 
beside him and her face was stark and except for the moment 
when the old man had thanked her for the supper she s till did not 
feel confident enough to relax around him. 

It’s cold,’ the old man said, reaching them, rubbing his 
elbows. ‘You can feel it co min g. Can’t be more than two or three 
days away.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

The snow.’ He rubbed himself again. ‘Never seen an autumn 
like this, warm so late the way it’s been. It’s going to be a Imrd 
winter.’ 

Off somewhere, even with the doors closed. Bourne heard the 


long growing howl of a wolf. Two yips. Then another howL 
Under a middle table the dog perked its ears and stood. 

‘Hush/ the old man said. 

One more howl and then another on top of itj coming from a 
little to the left of the first. Ears stiU perked^ the dog went over to 
the door. 

‘Hush/ the old man said again, flat out and hoarse. ‘They 
don’t want you up there no matter if your dad was one of them 
or not. Big as you are, they’d finish you in a minute/ 

T would have thought he’d do well up there/ Bourne said.- 
‘My smell on him, they’d never accept him, and on his own, 
he’s been around me so long, the edge for hunting is off, he’d 
vet last the winter/ He leaned against the bar, staring at his 
Section in the mirror back there, ‘Time to sleep/ he* said, 
7e’ve got to be up there by first light tomorrow. God, is that 
lat I look like ? I thinly it’s time to sleep.’ He took the bottle 
id a patched-up blanket he’d brought with him off the counter, 
uffing around behind the bar, wrapping the blanket around 
m, taking a sip from the bottle, corking it, and lying down. 
‘Go on/ he said. 

‘I think ril stand watch for a while.’ 

‘No need. The dog’ll wake us if anything goes wrong/ 

‘I think I’ll stand watch anyhow.’ 

‘Whatever.’ 

And then he and Claire stood silently, looking at each other, 
id in a while he could hear the old man snoring. 

‘I’d better wake Sarah to feed her more medidne,’ Claire 
id. 

He leaned over and kissed her on the cheek, paused and 
)dded. Then taldng his own blanket and a chair from one of 
e tables, he went over to the comer by the right front window, 
ting back in the shadows, looking out at the barren moonlit 
reet. There was a chill wind come up, blowing dust down along 
He could fed a draught coming up through the boards of the 
fOr, and wrapping the blanket snugly around him, he settled 
ck. In a while Claire was done talking with Sarah, feeding her, 
d then she was blowing out the light, and he could hear her 
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unzipping the second sleeping-bag, crawling in, snuggling beside 
Sarah. 

‘Good night,’ she said quietly over to him. 

‘Good night,’ he waited and said. 

The wind picked up, blowing dust against the windows, 
shrieking thinly through the floorboards. Then it died and he 
heard the old man snoring and the soimds of quiet even breath- 
ing over by Qaire and Sarah. Then the wind picked tip again, 
and he sat in the darkness looking out at the cold dust-blown 
street, imagining how it must have looked, wagons stopped, 
people walking or leaning against door jambs talking, or riders 
going past, a piano playing somewhere maybe in the old days. 



The first boulder was easy. In the cold grey light just before 
dawn, they dismounted, roping the horses to trees in a clearing 
on the fir slope, giving them room enough to move around and 
crop the stiff night-frosted grass that crunched under their 
boots as they set off up through the trees to the shale and the 
cliff wall. The old man led the way, working along the base of 
the cliff until he reached a narrow ledge that angled up and 
followed it. Then he reached another ledge that angled up the 
opposite way and followed it as well, moving low and loose- 
limbed and naturally, never needing to stop to breathe or look 
around for a new place to climb, just crisscrossing the cliff face, 
reaching, climbing, and from below, looking up. Bourne 
couldn’t believe the places the old man was finding, certain that 
the next time the old man came to the end of a ledge he’d be cut 
off and have to turn around and come baclt and find another 
way, but always there was another ledge or an outcrop of rock 
or a fissure for a handhold, and he guessed that the old man had 
come up this way several times before or else that he’d been 



living in the mountains so long that he could plot a cotirse up a 
cliff from just one glance at it* Soon they were above the tips of 
the pine trees, the air turning lighter all the while, and once, 
glancing down, the rocks below strangely magnifying. Bourne 
slipped and dangled and almost lost his handhold before he 
scraped his boots back into the fissure he’d been standing on. 
‘Don’t hug the rock. Lean out from it. Let it help you/ the old 
man told him, and the old man was quite a way up, and his 
voice shotild have been a shout, echoing, but it was low and flat, 
reaching him all the same, and Bourne couldn’t understand how 
the old man did that. He looked at his hands, the skin scraped 
bloody off the tips of his fingers, flesh swollen numb froin the 
cold, and he didn’t look down any more after that, just kept look- 
ing up to where his hands would go next, his feet, edging along 
a narrow sloping lip on the cliff face, reaching up to find a place 
to put his hand, and there wasn’t anything, just open air and sky 
above his head. One more foothold, another after that, and he was 
groping up on to the level, running stooped to where the old 
man w^as crouched waiting for him by a moimd of leafless scrub 
brush. 

‘Your hands/ the old man told him, and Bourne didn’t need 
. to look at them to know what he meant. They were shaking. He 
^ couldn’t stop them from shaking, and he didn’t know if it vm 
from the cold or the blood or the fear of nearly falling, but he 
didn’t kt himself thiiik about it, just followed the old man run- 
ning bent over to the other edge of the level, diving low, crawling 
fiat to the rimrock that looked down on the sheep desert. From 
this high angle, the circle of the canyon was even more apparent, 
the rock floor around the base of the cliff down there, the scrub 
grass in the middle, and directly in the middle the specks of a 
shack and some sheds and a corral left over from when the 
sheep-men had been up here, and they hadn’t been on the map 
either, he recalled. The old man pointed, and at first Bourne 
thought he meant there were people down there by the sheds, and 
he stiffened, straining to see, before he realized that the old man 
was pointing past the sheds towards the opposite cliff wail and 
the low black clouds scudding thickly over the horizon towards 
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them. Snow, he thought, remembering what the old man Jiad 
saidthenight before, andhe shivered, rubbing himself, watching 
the clouds blot out the sun, turning the air grey once more as 
they scudded towards them. Not yet, he thought, but soon, and 
then turning, he saw that the old man was already squirming back 
from the edge of the cliff top, rising only when he was far back 
enou^ not to make an outline against the horizon, stooping 
all the same as he turned and glanced around and started run- 
ning low to the right towards the tops of the fissures that led 
through the cliff wall into the adjoining river valley. 

The old man was already testing one big boulder when 
Bourne caught up to Mm. From up here it was obvious wMch 
passages in the maze down there led only to dead ends and wMch 
one connected all the way throu^, and they were both heaving 
against the rock when it gave unexpectedly, tumbling once before 
it rolled over the edge, crashing back and forth against the pas- 
sage walls until it cradted solidly in place down there. The 
rumble echoed loudly up to them like thunder down out of the 
mountains. 

‘That’s good,’ the old man said. ‘They’ll think it’s from the 
storm.’ 

‘You saw them?’ 

The old man didn’t answer. The boulder hadn’t blocked off 
the passage. It had just made the passage more difficult to get 
through, and he was already running farther along the top, 
pointing towards anotiier boulder, larger, farther off. 

■ ‘You didn’t answer,’ Bourne said, catching up to him. TDid 
you see them V 


‘No, but you’ve got to assume they’re aroimd.’ 

The boulder wouldn’t move. They heaved against it, shoulders 
st^nmg, gasping, but it wouldn’t move. They picked up a 
iMck limb from a dead tree, wedging it under the boulder and 
htog. The tip of the tree limb broke. The second time it didn’t. 
The boulder moved once and settled back, and they heaved a'^ 
and ffie boulder rolled once, stopping. It took them three tries 
that, the boulder rolling each time once and stopnins. before 
they reached a slight iucline tbat led down to the nassT 





even if the incline wasn’t ranch, it was enough to keep the 
boulder rolling, not even stopping as it reached the edge and 
turabled over, the rurable of its fall reaching them before they 
even got to the edge, looking down at it wedged between the 
passage walls, and there wasn’t any way a man could get a horse 
to climb over* 

‘Of course they might leave the horses and go through on 
foot,’ the old man said, running on to yet another boulder, but 
it was the biggest yet and they never did get it over, slumping 
down exhausted, deciding that a man on foot could climb over 
no matter how big the boulders were, that the point was to 
make it look as if nobody on horseback had gone through. 

The edge of the cloud bank was directly over them now, 
looming past them towards the river valley and the town, 
bringing with it a sudden chill that made Bourne reach into his’ 
big jacket pocket for the thick wool gloves he’d brought up with 
him, slipping them over his bloody swollen hands. Then the wind 
started, piercing, biting, bringing tears to his eyes, and he turned 
his back, flipping up the hood on his coat, looking across the 
remainder of the bluff towards the town. It was in light, and 
then the shadow of the clouds was over it, and a few white specks 
of snow swept past him. 

‘We’d better get down before the horses spook,’ the old man 
told him, and it was as if the wind and the cold didn’t bother him 
at all. Sure, he had his hat down close to his head and his jacket 
buttoned tightly, but his face was half turned to the wind and his 
hands weren’t in his pockets, just directly on his knees, and he 
was hunkered down looking around at the way the wind was 
blowing up dust and bending the scrub brush and scraping tree 
limbs together more as a matter of interest than concern. 

‘One second,’ Bourne said, the town down there reminding 
him, and groping with his glove he reached into his coat-pocket, 
coming out with the photograph. It had been tacked to the wall 
behind the bar in the hotel, where he’d noticed it as he wandered 
around checking out the place the night before after supper* 

‘That’s the way the town looked just before the smallpox,’ the 
old man had said, and Bourne had been drawn to it, yellow from 
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that the force of it would rip the photograph out of his handS; 
leaving him only the brittle comers. 

‘Come on, we’ve got to go,’ the old man said next to him, and 
even he seemed to be feeling the cold now, bunching his hands 
into his Jacket pockets, hunching his shoulders in the wind. ‘It’s 
only a photograph.’ 

But it wasn’t just a photograph, or at least there was something 
^ about the photograph that made it seem more than what it was, 
and he diii’t understand. He had it and the town lined up as 
exactly as he could now, compensating for the hundred-year 
change in terrain and the difference in the town, but there was 
still something wrong and he couldn’t place it, sometiiing un- 
accotmtably different, some unregistering detail that made him 
realize his fear wasn’t from the chance that the wind might rip 
the picture out of his hand but from the picture itself, and then 
he saw it, Doum there in the left-hand comer in among some 
thick-leaved bushes at the cliff edge. A man hunched almost 
invisible, his mottled jacket blending almost perfectly with the 
brush, his face barely distinguishable from the intersecting 
leaves. 

Or was it a man or just a shadow pattern, he couldn’t tell, 
and was that a rifle projecting through the bushes or just a 
barren branch pointing towards the picture. No, that was wrong, 
it would have been towards the camera, towards the photo- 
grapher. Towards him. He glanced towards where the bushes 
would have been, and the old man was over there now, scamper- 
ing towards the edge of the cliff, his mottled jacket the same as 
in the photograph, and as the wind gusted through his jacket, 
chilling him to the bone, his eyes widened and he couldn’t move, 

‘We’ve got to go,* the old man was calling over to him: ‘If 
this wind gets any stronger, when we cbmb down it’ll blow us off 
the cliff,’ 

But he still couldn’t move, just stood there, eyes wide, 
watching the old man hurry along staring down studying the 
face of the cliff, and then abruptly the photograph was gone, 
ripped out of his hands, corners crumbling, jerked by the wind 
out over the cliff into the valley. Running, reaching for it, be was 
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almost over the edge before he lealizedj stoppiiig> glancing 
furtively towards the old man easing himself dovm over the 
edge. He glanced bach at the photography just a speck now, hardly 
different from the sporadic snowflakesy flipping, tumbling do^ 
out of the high ground into the sheltered valley. The nest thing 
he was pulling off his gloves, easing himself over the edge the 
same as the old man, touching a narrow ledge down there, 
gripping a lower handhold, setting down, inching along feeling 
for a lower handhold, thinking Fve got to get the photograph, 
but he never would, and he knew that even as he gripped an 
outcrop of rock and let himself down, bracing his boots in a 
crack in the rock, grabbing another handhold, stepping farther 
down, dangling, groping, dangling again, feeling an urgency 
even greater than when he had been saddling the horses back 
at the corral the first day of the chase, taking chances now that 
he would never have thought to manage climbing up, just a few 
feet to the left of the old man by the time he reached the bottom. 

The horses were whumying down there through the trees, 
and the old man and himself just needed to look at each other 
once before they were sliding down through the shale, running 
into the trees, Bourne knowing without the old man even having 
to tell him that they had to split up, coming on the horses from 


opposite directions in case anyone was down there with t hem, 
and it was only after he had aided widely, spotting the horses 
skittering nervously in the dearing that he realized that it 


didn’t matter if he and the old man bad split up or not, the old 
man didn’t have a gun, cursing hhnself for not letting the old 
man have the .22 at least, suddenly realizing why the old man 
hadn’t asked for it in the first place. The old man had been 
hiding a gun on lumself all along. 

He kept circling through the trees, stopping, listening, circlin*^ 
agam, hearing the wind in the trees, the snow now like pelleJ 
chek-mg dowm through the fir needles, seeing the old man in the 
ctag, waling towards the horses, hand out, calming them, 
and :t was only later that he knew he should have checked the 

woods more thoremghly, feaxfiil nir? nnn 

tVtA u • caxrui me ola man was goms to taJee 

the horses, hurrying towards the clearing. 



*It’s just the wind, the snow,* the old man was telling the 
buckskin, patting it 

‘Where is it?* 

The old man turned and looked at him* T don*t know what 
you mean/ 

‘Your gun. Wliere is it, tucked in under yotir belt? In your 
boots ? Where is it ?’ 

The old man thought a moment. , ^ 

‘It’s in a shoulder holster imder my jacket/ 

‘What kind? Let’s see it/ 

‘Why? Don’t tell me you’re going to take that too. You 
might as well know I won’t let you/ 

And that stopped him. It was the same kind of standoff 
they’d been in the day before, only now he knew he coxildn’t 
shoot him. Because he would have done the same thing in the 
old man’s place and he realized he was angry because he’d been 
fooled. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘If you’d been planning to use it on us, you 
would have done that long before now. You’ve had enough 
^hances. I’m just spooked from the weather. Like the horses/ 
'%‘Sure you are,’ the old man said, staring at him* ‘It’s an old 
X nny Colt revolver. A forty-five,’ And he was unbuttoning his 
• . reaching in, showing it, a long barrel western-style like the 
'• ;; » « but the metal was dull and grey and there was a crack 
in the crude wooden handle. 

‘It still shoots good/ the old man said. ‘Don’t worry. I can use 
it.’ 

‘I’ll bet you can/ And then without cither of them moving or 
changing expression or needing to say anything he knew that 
cvcrytliing was going to be all right again. ‘Hold the buckskin/ ‘ 
he told the old man, and then he was tintying the rope he had 
used to hitch the horse to the tree, coiling the rope and walking 
towards him. 
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The snow was an inch deep by the time they got back to town, 
drifting against the buildings, gusting against their backs as they 
hunched down stiff-legged in their saddles, the manes of their 
horses matted thickly. Riding by the hotel he saw Claire come 
out holding herself in the cold, watching him, and by then he 
was so frozen through and tired that it was ail he could do to nod 
at her and shake his head as if commenting on the snow. They 
rode into the stable, unsaddling the horses, feeding, watering 
them, making sure they were secure in their stalls before the 
two of them came out closing the stable doors behind them, 
turning into the wind to walk up the street through the blowing 
snow towards the hotel. He felt his eyebrows caked with snow, 
started running, squinting ahead of him, realizing the old man 
wasn’t with him any more. He stopped and turned. The old man 
was back there in the middle of the street, standing motionless, 
holding himself. 

‘Are you all right ?’ he said, coming back to him. 

T don’t Imow.’ He was holding himself rigidly as if any 
motion at all, a breath even, would break something in him, his 
face grey against the driving snow. ‘It’s a cramp or something,’ 
he was saying. ‘From climbing that cliff or heaving those boulders 
or something. I’ll be all right in a second.’ 

But he wasn’t. The second stretched on, snow gusting past 
them, and Bourne had his hand out as if to help him but he 
didn’t know what to do so he just continued standing there like 
that. The old man’s face went suddenly rigid as weU and his 
eyes closed, grimacing, and then like a shadow that was there 
and gone he was breathing easily again, face loose, eyes opening. 
‘There. You see. I told you I’d be fine.’ 

‘Well, let’s get you out of here.’ 

‘I told you I’m all right.’ 

‘OK,’ Bourne said. 

They stared at each other, and then the old man was brushing 
past him, walking heavily up the street into the wind towards 
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the hotels and Bourne stood there looking , after him a moment 
before he followed. 

Qaire was waiting for them at the door. 

*1 want to see you,’ Qaire told him. 

*Why ? What’s happened ?’ 

*You heard me. Now.’ 

She was walking away from him along the bar towards ;,the 
Idtchen. 

‘amily troubles ?’ the old man said, 
don’t know,’ he answered, puzzled, 

7 ell, you’d better’ see to it. I’ll pass some time with your 
t girl.’ 

e nodded, walking slowly towards the kitchen, hearing the 
nan brushing snow off his jacket, patting the dog. *What is 
What’s the matter ?’ he asked Qaire in the kitchen, 
le was standing with her back turned by the stove. ^Qose 
door.’ . . 

e did. 

le turned on him. went down to the town' hall this 
Cling after you left. Sarah was strong enough to walk and 
went with me. We foimd those records he’s always talking 
It. A couple of ledgers with about an inch of dust on them 
shelf in back, and they aren’t as full as he lets on, but they’re 
enough. There wasn’t any Mexican who was lynched, and 
e wasn’t any smallpox. The town wasn’t built in 1879, it 
built in 1890, and the people weren’t forced to leave. The 
. just gave out and they moved on to better pickings/ 
e didn’t know what to say. ‘You must have missed another 
)f records that tell a different story.’ 
ht shook her head. ‘We went through that place from front 
3ck. We even checked out the basement and the attic. Believe 
there aren’t any/ 

'he difference in dates. He’s an old man. It could be just a 
ty memory.’ 

'hat doesn’t explain the business about the lynching and the 
llpox,’ 

* 7011 , a lynching’s not the kind of thing you want to put in 



your records. The smallpox might have been on them so fas 
they never had a chance to mention it.’ 

She shook her head again. ‘The ledgers go right up to whci 
there were only a handful of people. The last entry is just : 
formality, a note by one of the last people here to say he’s closin; 
the books off. If there’d been smallpox, he surely would hav 
mentioned it.’ 

‘If he took the time to close the books, why didn’t he tak 
them with him ? Are you sure thes^re even for this town ?’ 

‘The name’s right on the covers. For aH we know he vn. 
planning to come back and get them and he never did. That’ 
not the point. The old man’s crazy, and I don’t feel safe aroun< 
him. As soon as it stops snowing, I want us out of here.’ 

‘But where else is there to go ?’ 

‘I don’t care. I don’t feel safe with him around me ant 
Sarah.’ 

Sarah, he thought suddenly and turned opening the door. 

She was directly across from him huddled in her sleeping baj 
in the comer, the old man sitting on the floor beside her. ‘Jus 
about this time of year,’ he was telling her. ‘And it was snowinj 
then too, just like now, not enough to make it very hard to get 
around but bad enough to let you know there was more coming 
and you had to get your w'ork done and get out.’ He was sitting 
with his back mmed so he couldn’t see Bourne, his words dron- 
ing on and on in an even low-voiced monotone, like he was work- 
ing a spell or telling a story he’d told so often that he knew it by 
rote, and the voice was so hypnotic that it drew Boiune quietly 
out of the kitchen over to the bar. 

‘A river valley like this too,’ the old man was saying quietly, 
‘only there wasn’t a town like this but a village and the people 
weren’t white but Indians, You could see their horses and teepees 
and wood fires small down there from up on a bluff like your 
father and I went to this morning, and the fires were smoking 
from the snow, and you could see the women walking around 
clutching blankets. That was when I was sixteen, why I went 
away and came up here,’ 

Bourne looked and Claire was standing at the bar beside him. 


staring over, and he didn’t loiow why but he was afraid of what 
was coming. 

They’d been stealing horses, you see,’ the old man was 
saying, ‘and not content with that they’d started stealing cattle, 
and two of them had been caught breaking into the general 
store dowp on the rangeland. Then the townspeople down there 
caught one of them messing with a white woman and they 
lynched him. That’s what finally started it.’ 

Like the Mexican, Bourne thought, uncertain. 

Sarah was wide-eyed, totally absorbed, imablc to spealt. * 

‘They sat around getting liquored up all night, and in the 
morning they’d decided to teach those Indians a lesson. So about 
forty of them rode up here drinlung and talking and laughing, 
flashing their rifles, and when they got up close enough that they 
didn’t want to be spotted, they left their horses and spread out 
along tire bluff to see how best they could do this. That’s when 
it started snowing, and they knew that whatever tliey were going 
to do they had to be quick about it. 

‘But not too quick. Because they’d already figtired out that if 
this was going to work they were going to have to do it just like 
the Indians would have. Wliich meant no horses, no wild shout- 
ing ride down there into the camp, giving them time to mount 
‘ up and get out or grab their rifles and start defending. No, they 
were going to climb down off the bluff and spread out in a 
circle, coming in on foot from every side, using the long gr^s 
for cover. And now that they thought about it the snow was a 
good thing after all, gi\dng them extra cover. So they had a few 
more drinks, passing the last bottles around imtil they finished 
them, and then they started down. It was later afternoon when 
they finally started moving in through the grass, and it was an- 
other hour before they were close enough. 

*I was one of them. Like I said I was only sixteen and I 
didn’t Itnow any better. I wanted to see what was going to 
happen. So they let me come along, leaving two other boys to 
watch the horses. They put me with a man named Arondale. 
He was a man who used to be good friends with my father, but 
my father was dead then, and this man had become like a 



then there was so much commotion, so many people r unn i n g and 
screaming and shooting that I don’t remember clearly after that* 

‘Except that I was standing in the centre of it all, that much 
comes through to me, and I was never quite sure how I made it 
through that day without getting shot. The real fighting only 
took five minutes, mostly all the Indians were dead by then, and 
there were some of the townspeople running around fim'shing 
the woimded, and there were some others that started in on the 
horses and the cattle, 1 never understood that, how if the stolen 
horses and cattle were a lot of the reason they’d come up here in 
the first place why they’d set to killing them, but they did, and 
the nest thing I remember is an Indian girl, sixteen, fifteen, 
looked as young as I was anyhow, she’d been pretending to be 
hit, lying on the ground by her dead mother, hoping nobody 
would come around, but Arondale did, nudging her foot, and 
she bolted up like some kind of rabbit. 

‘She’d lost one moccasin, her blanket was off her, showing 
a kind of deerskin dress with those red beads on it, only now' 
that I think they could just as easily have been blood, and she 
was running, long black hair streaming after her, into the wind 
and the grass. I don’t know why but I was running too and 
’ Arondale was ahead of me running, and he’d been in the cavalry 
you see. He had this long sabre dangling by bis side that he’d 
saved from the war and had put on as a joke, running after her, 
not bothering to tackle her or anything, just drawing his* sabre 
and slashing at her. It must have been freshly sharpened. He- 
slashed at her sideways, and he was a big man remember, the 
force of it cut her right in half,’ 

Over by the bar. Bourne felt Claire clutch his arm. 

‘And she didn’t die right away, you see,’ the old man was 
saying. ‘Don’t ask me how, but I came running up to where 
Arondale was standing looking down at her, she was still alive, 
breathing, opening her mouth to say something but she couldn’t, 
blood coming thickly out of her mouth and her body. There 
wasn’t any white to her eyes, just big and dark and wide, and 
you could still see how pretty she’d been as I looked and Aron- 
dale was doing something with his pants, unbuttoning them, 
pulling himself out.’ 


Claire was clutching him harder, fingers digging into his skin 
as he pulled away from her, walldng over, standing behind the 
old man, and the old man didn’t let on he’d noticed, just kept 
droning on. *116 was cutting the skirt off the bottom, lifting hex 
torso, joining, with her, Iimging into her — ’ 

And Bourne had his hands around the old man’s throat, 
choking him, strangling him,' digging his fingers in under the 
old man’s voice box, crushing, ready to tear his head off to 
make him stop, and the old man already had his hands up, 
prising the fingers, gripping the little finger on each hand and 
worldng them back to snap them. 

‘He was jerking her torso back and forth against him while 
she watched,’ the old man screamed, and he shouldn’t have 
been able to talk let alone scream but he was, working at 
Bourne’s fingers to snap them, screaming, ‘and that’s when I shot 
him. Put both barrds to his head and blew his head off. Blew it 
apart. They never foimd enough pieces to put it back together, 
and that’s why he never married my mother, and that’s why — ’ 
He suddenly had Bourne’s hands free, spinning around as 
Bourne raised his fist to hit him, and the old man had Bourne’s 
knife out, pressing it hard into his belly. ‘You want to know what 
she felt like ?’ the old man was screaming at him, red-faced, eyes 
bulging. ‘You want to find out ? You touch me once more, sonny, 
you lay a hand on me again, and I’ll slit you open and let your 
guts drop out.’ 



He was never quite sure what came first after that, Claire s 
scream or the explosion that blew apart the left front vdndovr. 
It could have been Qaire’s scream first, from the way the old 
man had the knife against him. Or she could have been scresmihs 
from the explosion. He never knew. And his first thought wts 
that somebody had thrown something through the glass cr 


the wind had broken it, but then it registered on him that twc 
bullets had whacked close together into the wall beside him and 
he dove to the floor. 

^Christ, they’re here. Get down/ he was telling Claire. ‘Down.’ 

She was running across, diving beside Sarah, and the old 
man was still so worked up that it was all he could do to stand 
there, the knife in his hand, looking around. 

The wind was shrieking in through the shattered window, 
snow gusdng in, and then the right front window was crashing 
in as well, bullets whacking, wind doubly shrieking. 

^Get down/ he told the old man, tugging at his leg, and he 
finally had to yank the old man’s feet from under him, toppling 
him, face cracking to the floor. He grabbed the knife from the 
old man’s hand, drawing his magnum, aiming it towards the 
the windows and the door, 

‘They’ll come, they’ll be coming.’ 

The old man was shaking his head, blood trickling from his 
mouth. 

‘Draw your gim/ Boiune %vas telling him, and then the old 
man had cleared his head enough to do whar he was told. 

‘You damned old fool,’ Bourne told him, ‘Those boulders 
't didn’t fool them. The noise only told them where we were.’ 

‘Maybe,’ the old man said, or at least it sounded like that, the 
word was hard to tell, obscured by the crack of a rifle outside, 
the simultaneous whack of a btillet into the piano up there on the 
stage behind them, wires snapping, jangling, mallets strildng in 
^ grotesque imitation of a chord. 

‘Out the back,’ Claire said. 

‘No/ Bourne said. ‘If they’re out front, they’ll be out back 
waiting for us too.’ 

‘He’s right,’ the old man said. ‘Our only chance is to go 
upstairs.’ 

‘What kind of diance is that? They’d only- have us trapped 
even worse.’ 

• And thinking of the back door, he suddeifly noticed how 
Claire had closed the kitchen door when she followed him out, 
how somebody could get in there from the back without his 


noticing. He thought he heard somebody out there and fired 
through the door, Sarah screaming, the close-in report of his 
handgun ringing in his ears. But the dog must have heard 
somebody out there too. It was standing, teeth bared, going over. 

‘Hush,’ the old man said. - 

It stayed where it was. 

‘Hush,’ the old man said again, and the dog returned. Because 
the old man must have smelled it even before Bourne did, and 
now Bourne was seeing it as well, the thick acrid black smoke 
that was spewing out under. the bottom of the kitchen door, 
rising, spreading out all aroimd the cracks at the side and the top 
of the door. And glancing towards the front. Bourne saw two 
bright lanterns arcing in with the snow through the broken 
windows, glass shattering as they hit the floor, the sickly 
sweet smell of kerosene gusting towards him just a se 
before the flames caught, whooshing towards the ceiling in 
great solid wall of flame between them and the windows 
the door. 

The smoke from the kitchen was billowing thicker, waf 
towards the ceiling. He heard Sarah coughing. He saw fari 
orange flames licking thinly through the dense black Einok« 
the bottom of the door. 

‘Hold your shirt over yotu mouth. Breathe through t/ he v 
telling Sarah. 

‘Upstairs,’ the old man said. ‘I told you.’ 

But the old man wasn’t moving that way. He was crawfe 
low across the floor towards the bar, grabbing the shctgn 
where Claire had leant it, disappearing into the smoke arounc 
the bar. 

‘What is it ? What’s the matter ?’ 

‘This,’ the old man told him, crawlingbackin sight, coughing, 
clutching a rifle along with the shotgun. 

‘Where did that come from ?’ 

‘I went and put it there last eight wMe you were slespicg,’ 

‘Christ.’ 

‘That’s right. Upstairs I said.’ 

And this time he wasn’t waiting for a reply. He waa slresdy 



crawling past them^ standing, charging np the stairs. The wall 
of flames spread towards them, crackling, eating at the floor and 
the ceiling. The door to the kitchen was almost burned through, 
flames dancing through the walls on either side. He could 
feel the heat singeing his face. 

Xet’s go/ he said, standing, dragging Claire to her feet, 
stooping to lift. Sarah. 

T can walk now.’ 

*Do it then. Let’s go.’ 

And as they ran to the stairs, swinging around, charging up, 
on impulse he grabbed Sarah’s sleeping bag and his knapsack, 
running after them, his footsteps poimding hollowly on the 
stairs. The heat was scorching through his jacket. The room 
down there was totally in flames. 

‘This way,* the old man told them, waiting at the top. 

‘But the fire. It’ll catch us up here too/ Bourne said. 

Smoke was coming up through the floor. Flames started 
showing through the cracks. 

‘I don’t have time to explain,’ the old man said. He was 
running down a hallway parallel to the street, half-shadowed, 
half-flickering from the flames, reaching a doorway at the end, 
-V^eaving against it. 

; / ‘Help me/ 

The fire was roaring in the room below them, heat sweUing, 
the hallway choking them with smoke, and they heaved but it 
wouldn’t give. They heaved again. It still wouldn’t give. 

‘The shotgun,’ Bourne said, reaching, 

‘No, they’ll hear/ And the old man heaved again, and then in 
one last desperate lunge they both cracked against the door, 
snapping it free like kindling, stumbling through into the ne^ 
room. 

‘We’re in another building/ the old mnn said. ‘The guy who 
ran the hotel owned this too. This was his office/ 

And the four of them were hunying across past the big desk 
and the long since rotted, mouse-eaten leather padded chair 
towards the opposite wail, the dog running with them, Bourne 
stooping to sque^e sideways through a rough shoulder-high 
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hole that had been chopped through the wall. The roar was 
behind him. The air was pure and cool, 

T did this all through town/ the old man told him. ^So I 
could get around unseen if anybody came.* 

They squeezed through into a room stacked with wooden 
boxeSj one big box pushed near the wail to hide the hole, 
squirming aroimd it, rushing down a corridor of boxes, past 
a stain^^ay, through another hole, into a jail cell. ^ 

Bourne recoiled from the inch-thick bars, the metal hunk 
stacked against the wall, thinking Christ we’re trapped again, 
before the old man leaned against the bars, and it wasn’t locked, 
the door was squeaking open. 

‘We’re almost there,’ the old man said. 

They ran out past a desk and slots built into the wall for 
rifles and pegs driven into the wall for keys and gun belts, and 
this time there wasn’t any hole in the wall, just a hatch that 
closed off the way downstairs. 

T’ll lift. You aim,’ the old man said, prising his finger through 
the ring in the hatch, lifting abruptly, and Botime was ready, 
aiming down the stairs, but there wasn’t anybody. 

‘Good,’ the old man said. ‘That’s all I was worried about. 
Now we’ve got them.’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’ 

But the old man was going down, stopping halfivay to check 
the room, continuing do^i^Ti, and the rest of them were coming 
after. The sherijff’s ofiBce. Another row of cells, a desk, an 
empty rifle case, a wooden file cabinet in the front comer, a 
map nailed to the wall, wanted posters all around it, no pictures, 
just names and charges and reward money, murder, arson, rape, 
and he just had time to glance at everything once before the old 
man was over to a back door imder the stairs by the cells, opening 
it, peering out. Even in the middle of the room, the wind chilled 
him. T^e snow was blowing over to him. 

He glanced towards the small windows on each side of the 
front door, straining to see through the gusting snow out there. 
He glanced bad: at the old man, and the old man was gone. 
Then the old man was back. 


'There’s nobody out there. Now’s our chance,’ 

And for a second Bourne felt his excitement rising, thinking 
diey might get away after all, before he stopped himself. 'They 
mi^t have somebody watching the stable.’ 

'Stable ? What are you talking about stable ? I’m talking about 
going after them.’ 

He couldn’t believe it. 'What?’ 

'Two in front, one for each lantern they heaved in through 
the windows. One in back to start the fire in the kitchen. We’ll 
take the one in back first,’ 

‘But that’s crazy. There might not be tihree. There might be a 
dozen,’ 

'It doesn’t matter. In this snowstorm there might as well be 
three. We’ll be on to them before they know it,’ 

'Maybe you will, I’m getting us out of here/ 

'Are you? Listen, You run now and they’ll just keep after 
you. There’ll never be another chance like this. You know where 
they are. You’ve got the storm for cover, and they don’t know 
where you are.’ 

‘But there’s something else, isn’t there ? You’re not doing this 
y ^ for me. It’s for you, and I’m not going to risk my family to 
^help you do it.’ 

Tou’re damn right it’s for me. This is my town they’re 
burning. No, not just my town, my home. And I’m not going to 
' let them get away with it/ 

‘For what? The town is finished. When they’re done with 
this side, they’ll start on the other. There won’t be a wall 
standing by the rime they’re through. It’d be different if there 
was a chance of saving anything. But just to get even ? No way. 
We’re leaving.’ 

T’H shoot you where you stand,’ 

And they had come full circle, the old man holding the 
shotgun on him again, him aiming the magnum at the old man, 
and this time it was going to be himself that would have to back 
down. The old man would shoot. He was sxire of it And he 
himself wouldn’t, too afraid of the others out there hearing the 
shot and coming for them. It wasn’t a standoff. It was suidde. 

i6o 



He smelled smoke. 

The old man cocked both hammers on the shotgun. 

*A11 right,’ Bourne said. ‘Tell me how you want to do it.’ 

The old man smiled. ‘You just watch me.’ 

He moved the barrel away, and Bourne breathed again. 

‘The fire,’ Claire said. 

He heard it. The flames were roaring, crackling, very close. 
Smoke was creeping through the wall. 

‘We’!! have to hide them in the grass outside,’ the old man 
said, pointing towards Claire and Sarah, and there was a moment 
as the old man turned to lead them out and find a place when 
Bourne knew he could crack the old man’s skull in with his gun 
and get to the horses. But he didn’t. It was as if a choice had been 
made for him and he was going with it, grateful to be at last 
doing something, telling himself that maybe the old man was 
right - there might never be a better chance. In a half hour or 
so, one way or another, all of this might be finished. They might 
never have to run again. 
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The snow whipped at him. Even with the light from the block- 
long string of fires it was hard to seCj smoke mingling with the 
blizzard^ four o’clock more like night, and they had to keep 
walking into it, their arms up shielding their faces from the 
sharp lashing sting. They came around a shed, angling towards 
the burning almost gutted hotel, almost on to a man huddled 
against the side of the shed watching the back of the hotel 
before they spotted him. Or at least the old man spotted him, 
stopping abruptly, shouldering Bourne back around the comer 
of the shed. The old man didn’t even take a chance that Bourne 
might not understand. He put his hand cold and hard and bony 
directly over Bourne’s inouth to keep him firom saying any thin g. 



Then he stooped, drawing a long bowie-type knife from his boo 
disappearing around the comer of the shed. 

Bourne didn’t understand. If the old man had been hidic 
the knife all along, then why when they had been fighting at tl 
hotel had the old man pulled Bourne’s knife instead ? Because I 
couldn’t get at his own ? Because he wanted to show Bourne ho' 
easy it was to get a knife or a gun away from him ? 

He never knew. In the roar from the storm and the fires, I 
never heard the guy watching the hotel scream when the ol 
man knifed him either. If the guy made a sound at all. The m 
the old man handled himself in this kind of situation the go 
probably didn’t. The old man was just suddenly coming throug 
the snow around the comer of the shed again, wiping his Imii 
on his pants, saying ‘Come and help me,’ and as if in a tranc 
Bourne followed. 

The guy was lying face down in the snow. Even with the drif 
piling up quickly against the shed there was still a lot of blooc 
turning from crimson to red to the faintest shade of pink in ti 
snow, and the way the top of the guy’s head looked from whcj 
the old man had gripped his hair, cutting, yanking, blood cake 
through the rest of his hair and down his neck on to his clothe: 
] broke the trance. He looked from the guy’s head to the mass < 
hair and flesh and gore hanging from the old man’s belt, stuml 
ling back, saying ‘Jesus Christ, you scalped him,’ and the old ma 
waved the knife at him, saying, ‘Shut up and help. I’ll give yo 
the same if y^ou don’t help, I can’t afford to have you out hei 
getting in my way.’ 

The old man was pulling the guy’s legs, turning him aroun 
and dragging him face down towards the fire, leaving a swath < 
blood in the snow. 

‘God damn it, help I said.’ 

And once again Bourne obeyed, stumbling forward, grabbin 
the guy’s hands, lifting him half off the ground, dragging hii 
sideways now towards the fire, the swath of blood wider, thickc: 
The snow was melting on Bourne’s jacket. The hair on his hanc 
was crinkling grey. They couldn’t get any closer, lifting ti 
guy totally off the ground, swinging him back and forth, lettin 
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liim fly towards the fire. He flopped down just this side of the 
fire, one arm twisted under him , the flames licking at him, and 
Bourne smelled the sharp stomach-turning stench of hair 
burning, not sure if it was his own or the guy’s as he turned 
quickly to protect his face from the flames, staggering away, 
stopped by a roll of bloody insides that had slipped out of the 
guy when they had been dragging him. He held himself, watch- 
ing the old man stoop and gather them and, arm back, heave 
them into the fire, watching them flip through the air dangling 
as they fell into the fire, dropping his eyes to the guy’s body, 
clothes on fire from head to toe, turning, sinking to his knees, 
holding himself and gagging. 

‘Get up,’ the old man told him. 

But he couldn’t. He was far enough away firom the fire now 
that his hands were numb again and bis face, but he was breaking 
out in a cold pale sweat, and he was holding himself, heaving 
dryly. 

, ‘Get up I said,’ the old man told him, ptiUing at him, dragging 
him up. ‘We don’t have time for this. I’m going this way.’ He 
was pointing towards the back of the sheriff’s office. ‘I’m going to 
w'Ork afotmd across the main street to the buildings on the other 
side. You go this way and do the same.’ He was pointing in the 
opposite direction, towards the entrance to the town. *We’lI 
catch them between us.’ 

He wanted to say something but he didn’t know what and it 
wasn’t any use. The old man was suddenly gone, r unning off 
into the storm, and he was standing there, sweating, staring at 
the fast-drifting swath of blood in the snow, smelling burned hair 
and clothing and flesh, racing abruptly in the direction he'd been 
told, hurrying along the line of burning buildings, reaching a 
side street that led towards the main road, almost taking it. 

But the flames had spread to the buildings on the next block, 
.filling the side-street so that there was only a narrow corridor to 
nm down and he knew he couldn’t do it without getting burned, 
running further along the backs of the buildings, reaching where 
the fire had not yet spread, rushing on, reaching the next side 
street before he knew it. 



He stopped without thinking, pressing himself against the 
back of the building, peering around the corner, gun ready, 
staring up between the buildings towards the main road. 
.Nobody. 

He raced up, pressing himself against the wall again, staring 
around the comer again, this time down the main road and the 
sidewallcs and the fronts of stores, grateM that the snow wasn’t 
driving into his eyes now but against the back of his head, sqtiint- 
ing all the same as he strained to see through the snow and the 
smoke down there and the gloom if there was anybody. 

No one that he could see, and holding his breath he bolted 
across the street to the comer on the other side. Still no one, and 
he started working his way down along the edge of the sidewalk, 
decking the windows of stores that he was passing, checking the 
mow-shrouded sidewalk opposite him, hurrying on. 

He didn’t expect anyone on this block. Chances were they 
were waiting across from the hotel on the next block down, 
taking their time, making sure nobody left the burning building 
before the place collapsed and they could be sure that none of 
them had survived. All the same, if there were more than three of 
them, they might have stationed themselves all along the main 
street just in case, and he had to make certain of himself, 
checking all the storefronts as he moved along. He reached where 
the fire had spread along the stores opposite him. Squinting, he 
made out the intersection ahead of him and up across ftom him 
on his right the whole block of burning buildings with the hotel 
in the middle of them. He slowed as he neared the intersection, 
stopped as he heard the gunshots. Three of them. Down at the 
next intersection. So mufiSed by the roar of the fires and the 
storm that he couldn’t tell if they were ftom a rifle or a handgun, 
rhe old man, he thought without reason and in spite of every- 
hing he wanted to hurry down and help him but he was stopped 
motionless and that second’s hesitation was what saved him. 
Because the white figure that rose up ahead of him out of the 
snow in the middle of the intersection seemed to grow larger and 
arger and the guy shouldn’t have been that big, but he was, and 
le kept looming larger and larger until Bourne realized that the 
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sound of the shots had made him crouch and that the hugeness of 
the figure ahead of him was a trick of perspective made double by 
the white camouflage suit the guy was wearing. He dropped from 
crouching to kneeling and then dove face forwards into the snow. 
It clogged his mouth and filled his nostrils coldly. He fought to 
breathe and couldn’t, held his breath, heart thumping, chest 
constricting, glancing up towards the figure abruptly running 
away down the street towards the sound of the shots. Two more. 
Closer now. From a handgun he was sure, and Christ, the old 
man was using up all his ammunition.' He wouldn’t have time to 
reload the handgun and he didn’t have the shotgun any more, 
he’d given it to Claire, which left the rifle, but in the storm he 
wouldn’t be able to see to shoot until somebody was almost on to 
him and in those close quarters aiming with the rifle wouldn’t be 
any good. 

Another shot, this time louder, fuller, unmistakably from a 
rifle, but he couldn’t tell from where and he couldn’t take the 
chance of stumbling across another white-suited figure huddling 
hidden in the snow. He had to stay low, started crawling through 
the snow the' rest of the w^ay across the intersection towards 
the buildings opposite the fire, glancing continually ahead of 
him for any sign of anybody, stopping, listening, crawling 
forwards. 

He reached the sidewalk, crawling along the edge of it, using 
it for cover against anybody who might see him from inside one 
of the stores. That was the only place they could be. The storm 
was too bad for them to want to stay out in it. They would have 
judged by now that nobody could have survived the fire, waiting 
in the stores xmtil the storm lifted and the fires died and they 
could go over to make sure. 

No, that was wrong. If one guy had been waiting at the 
intersection, there’d be more outside as well. But there might be 
some in the stores all the same, and he found himself glancing 
everywhere as he crawled, wiping the snow from his eyes, grop- 
ing, slowing. 

Another shot. Another after that. Rifles again. And now 
someone screamed. It wasn’t the old man, he was sure of that. 
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The old rmm had got one of them. Or had he ? Maybe the old 
man had been the one screaming after all. 

And finally couldn't take it any more, had to get on his feet,, 
out of the snow, away from them, his hand freezing to the metal 
of his gun as he lunged up, charging across the sidewalk, shoulder 
heaving against a door, crashing through into shelter. He 
swung low, checking the place, A dry goods store, or what had 
nice been a dry goods store, a counter down each side, , empty 
lelves bdund them, cobwebs and dust and dirt all over the snow 
Q his clothes as he dodged behind one counter, checking it, 
:ross to the other counter, checking it, whirling towards the 
oor in case someone had heard him crashing in. 

No one, and he backed off from the front, working into the 
hadows in one corner, stumbling over a box as the back door 
ew open and out of the wind and the snow a figure burst in, 
un ready, and they almost shot each other before he realized it> 
7ZS the old man. 

The old man barely stopped to notice him. He was lurching 
?hite-faced over to the opposite counter, setting something on it, 
nd at first Bourne thought the old man had been shot, he was 
noving so awkwardly. Then he realized this was the way the old 
aan had looked when he'd stopped before in the middle of the 
treet holding himself. Cramp nothing. The old man had broken 
omething inside him. He couldn't hide it any more. And then 
Joume saw what he was fumbling with on the counter, A lan- 
em. And the old man was shaking it to hear that it was full, 
[feing the glass top, lighting the wick, snapping down the glass 
op, and reaching back to throw it, 

‘What are you doing ?’ 

‘Shut up,' the old man said. Teave me be/ He twisted to 
ne side, jerking free from where Bourne was grabbing at him, 
?hipping the lantern against the row of shelves, glass cracking, the 
ire catching almost immediately, spreading, rushing up the 
i^hole wall of shelves. 

‘They've nested in the stores all along here, I'm giving 
acm the same chance they gave me/ He was heading awk- 
OTdly towards the front door. ‘They'll be coming out and I'll 
e ready for them.' 
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And it didn’t make any sense. The old man had come after 
them because they were burning his town, and now he was 
burning the town himself and he wasn’t out to get them for 
what they’d done, he just wanted somebody to get no matter 
what the reason, worked up into such a frenzy that he couldn’t 
keep himself from laughing as he stumbled out the door. 
And this was why the old man had stopped them from nmning, 
and this was why Claire and Sarah were huddled freezing in the 
drifts in the long grass, hiding, and Bourne couldn’t hold it in 
any more, shouting at him, screaming at him, ‘You crazy bastard! 
You dumb fucking — ’ 

But it didn’t matter. Because the sidewalk was only as far as 
the old man got. He was dropping his rifle, clutching both arms 
around his komach as he saiik to his knees, laugh broken into a 
groan, and the shot that followed from out there lifted him to his 
feet, slammed him back through the door and flattened him. He 
made a liquid noise just before he jerked and died. 

And Bourne couldn’t move. He knew he ought to dive for 
cover and shoot back at whoever was out there. He knew he 
ought to try to make it out the back before they came. But all 
he could do was stand there,' staring at the old man spread out, 
chest blown open, ahead of him by the door, screaming, ‘You 
bastard! You dumb fucking bastard!’ firing three times into the 
old m^’s jerking body as the flames from the shelves spread 
across the floor and touched the tips of the old man’s fingers. 
A bullet whacked crashing through the window, slamming into 
the counter beside him. He fired once more into the old man’s 
body, shattering his head, fired once more out the open doorway, 
and was gone. 



He was never sure how he made it back to Qaire and Sarah, 
The storm vm worse as he lunged out the back door, the snow 



driving hard against hin:, and he didn’t look around to see ii 
any of them were out there waiting for him, didn’t try to crouch 
and make himself a smaller target or dive for cover or hide in 
one of the sheds or in a drift beside a barrel by the comer of a 
building, he just ran. He Imew without thinking that with the 
storm as bad as it was they wouldn’t be able to see him if he cut 
directly across the main road and down a side street towards the 
field where he’d hidden Claire and Sarah, but running became an 
uncontrollable impulse, and he just kept on, stumbling, lurching 
to his feet, running again, thinking, ^You crazy bastard! You 
dumb fucking crazy bastard!* Or maybe he shouted it. He never 
knew. He just kept running blindly, past the stores and the sheds 
• that he sensed were all around him, across side streets, down 
alleys, stumbling, falling, and he was never sure either v/hen he 
realized that he wasn’t in the town any more but out in the 
fields and that he was going to freeze to death, die out there. It 
was only later that he reconstructed what had happened and 
understood that the slash of the grass across his face when he 
fell must have told him, but at the time he was too far out of 
himself to register that, and all he could think was that without 
the town for bearings he was going to wander out there, freeze 
to death and die, and that finally was what brought him to him- 
> self, that, Claire and Sarah were going to wait and freeze and die 
the same. 

The town on fire became a beacon, leading him back, guiding 
him. He stumbled aroxmd the edge of the buildings, across the 
main road where they had first come in, around the edge of more 
buildings, letting the fire guide him along, staggering through 
the grass, coming upon Claire and Sarah before he knew it, them 
huddling under the sleeping bag he had taken with him from the 
hotel, crouching in a hollow in the grass, the snow drifted up 
around them, and he had told Qaire to use the shotgun for 
anybody who came and didn’t use his name, so she almost shot 
him before she realized. 

*My God, I didn’t know what was happening,’ she said. T 
heard all those shots and the fire was spreading and I didn’t 
think I’d ever see — 



‘I know/ he said. ‘It’s fine. Don’t worry. It’s going to be £ 
right now/ hoping she believed him. 

They were half frozen and there wasn’t time to rub the 
hands and feet or work out the stiffiaess from the coldj they h£ 
to get moving again, and his first thou^t was to try making 
through the snow across the fields into the trees but he kne 
they’d get lost and their feet would freeze and they’d never mal 
it, they had to try for the horses. He knew the chances were th 
some of the others would be watching the stable, but he had ' 
try for the horses anyhow, at least try, and if when they can 
close they saw that some of the others were watching the stab 
after all, well they’d have done their best. They would be ab 
to head off walking through the storm towards the trees, knowii 
that there’d been no other choice. 

They swung around, approaching the stable from the far er 
of town. Sarah was so cold that he had to carry her now, stuml 
ling through the drifts, and then as he felt her settling against hit 
nodding, he realized that he was going to have to make her wa 
anyhow, that she was going to fall asleep if he didn’t and fr 
metabolism would slow and she would freeze. He set her dowi 
forcing her to walk, urging her through the snow, bracing her s 
she faltered, hands on her shoulders, working her ahead of hin 
and then they came to a comer of the main road where ti 
stable was in the middle of the block to the left across from then 
and even with the snow lacing against his face, he could mal 
out where the fire had spread to the first building on both side 
of the street down there. 

‘We’ve got to go in front and back at the same time/ he tol 
Qaire. ‘If there’s anybody in there, we’ve got to distract thei 
from both directions,’ 

‘But we won’t know to go in at the same time/ Qaire said. 

And she tyas right. It wasn’t any good. They were all going t 
have to go in together, him first. Once they split they migh 
never find each other. This was either going to work or it wasn’t 
There just wasn’t any way to take the risk from it. Pushini 
Sarah, running with her, he crossed the street, Qaire beside him 
ran down the side street and around to the alley on the left 


stopping just far enough away from the back door of fhe stable 
to give him a chance to check it. He motioned for them to stay 
behind him while he worked fonvards, crouching, studying the 
drifts in front of the door to see if there were signs of footprints. 
There weren’t. And the drifts were deep enough that they looked 
as if the door hadn’t been opened since the storm began. He 
glanced down the alley, blinking in the snow, towards the fire. 
He glanced behind him at Claire and Sarah coming carefully, and 
taking a long breath, grabbing the wood handle on the door to 
the stable, he kicked away the drifts and yanked it open, running 
in, diting towards the stall on his right. He came up rolling, 
aiming the gun along the stalls, the horses scudding back and 
forth from the smell of the smoke and the sudden noise of his 
entrance. He glanced up at the ioft, began working his way along 
the stalls, glancing up at the opposite loft, and if there’d been 
anybody, he would have been dead by now. ^ 

*Come on,’ he said, hurrying to saddle the pinto. ‘We don’t 
have much time.’ 

They rushed across to the other horses, Claire saddling the 
bay, Sarah rubbing her hands by the ladder to the loft, stamping 
her feet to get them warm. His own hands were ntimb and swol- 
, len from the cold, and it was taking him too long to cinch the 
• pinto’s saddle, slapping his hands against his thigh, slapping 
them again before he went back to working the straps through 
the buckles, tightening them, securing them. He was just 
swinging around to the next stall where the buckskin was when 
Claire screamed, and looking up he saw the guy standing up 
there in the opposite loft. He had a rifle pointed at them, and he 
must have been hiding away back in a comer up there, waiting 
for the noise of them working with the horses to hide the sound 
of him walking over. He was yoting and dressed in white the 
same as the other guy, hood thrown back, grinning, aiming, as 
Bourne dove over the side of the stall, fumbling to draw his gun, 
but his hand was so numb that he dropped it, and looking 
helplessly up he saw the guy grinning even more as he snuggled 
Ac stock of his rifle in close to his shoulder and lowered his 
cheeic to get the sights lined up quite perfectly, and the roar of 
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the twin explosions was deafening as the guy disintegrated up 
tiiere, face going one way^ arm flying anothetj chest caving in, 
the rifle dropping as the guy rose up towards the ceiling almost 
as if he had been hoisted and then slammed donm out of sight 
up there in the comer where he must have been hiding. 

He didn’t know what had happened. He didn’t think Sarah 
would ever stop screaming. He looked) and Claire still, had the 
shotgun in her arms aiming it up towards the loft where the 
guy had been. She wasn’t moving or blmking or breathing, just 
standing there aiming, and it was all he could do to prise her hands 
away before she started crying. He didn’t have time to comfort 
her, didn’t even know himself how he could be moving so 
efficiently, leading the bay and the pinto out of their stalls, forc- 
ing Claire and Sarah to take the horses out the back door, 
cursing, anything to get them moving as he rushed back to the 
buickskin, no time to saddle it properly, just cinch it and slip on 
a bridle and hope he wouldn’t fell off as he led it out the door 
and svamg on, kicking it, flailing at the other horses as he rode 
past, yelling at Claire and Sarah to get moving. They galloped 
out of the alley, swinging to head down the side street across the 
main road towards the fields of grass and snow on the other side 
of town. There was a shot behind them from the main road, but 
he didn’t hear the bullet anywhere near them, kicking at his 
horse, clutching the reins and the saddle horn to keep from fall- 
fng, Claire now on one side of him, Sarah on the other as the 
storm cleared enough for him to see the fields ahead and then 
they were into the long grass, crossing, when he heard the 
second shot bdiind him and heard it hit and it was a good thing 
Sarah was on one side of him because she never had a to 

turn and see as he did, already knowing what he would see bur 
looking all the same, the last look he would ever have of her as 
^re toppled forv,'ards, her bloody gaping face leading her body 
down off the horse, the hole in the back of her head obscured 
by the several flopping tumbles her body took as it landed 
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He was a long time getting control of himself. The shock of 
what had happened to her so snmned him that he just kept 
lucking his horse, tirging it further and further on, faster and 
faster, Sarah beside him. He was well up into the trees before he 
knew it, riding higher, harder, yanking at his horse’s reins to 
twist around a wall of brush that was suddenly before him, 
yanking the other way to get around a blockade of fallen timber, 
kicking up through a break in the trees towards a clearing above 
him. But the clearing frightened him, and at the last moment 
he swerved to the left around it, skirting the edge, charging up 
another slope of trees, angling towards another, then another, 
kicking, flailing, and he might have kept on like that until his 
horse dropped out from under him if he hadn’t realized that 
Sarah wasn’t \vith him any longer. He reined his horse back, 
head bent, yanking to turn, and she was down there at the bottom 
of the slope, her horse foundered in the snow. He galloped down, 
nearly failing, stopping, slipping oft, tying the horse to a tree 
and running to her, afraid from the way her leg was pinned under 
the horse that she had broken it, realizing that the snow was so 
deep that her leg was only cushioned out of sight down there, 
wading in, easing her off, grabbing the pinto’s rdns and tugging 
to get it out. It came very slowly, and he stumbled tugging, and 
when at last he had it free, tying it to a fir branch, the struggle 
with it plus the shock of what had happened to Claire finally 
caught up to him, legs shaking, barely able to slump down against 
a fir trunlc tmdemeath its branches before h^ would have 
collapsed. The storm was easing, snowflakes sparse again, made 
even sparser by the shelter of the forest, bou^s still shifting in 
the falling wind. 

Then the wind was gone as well, and in the dusk and gloom 
from the storm clouds passing over, there was a kind of muffled 
silence, occasional far-off dumps of snow rustling off branches 
and thudding down on to drifts. 

‘Where’s' Mummy ?’ Sarah asked. She was crawling towards 
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him, voice flat and muffled in the sound-absorbing snow. 

He couldn’t stop his arms and legs from shaking. 

‘Where’s Mummy?’ she asked again. ' , 

‘Back down there.’ 

. ‘Why isn’t she coming ?’ 

He didn’t answer. 

- ‘Will she be coming?’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

The look of her face when the bullet had blown through, 
ripping it away. He couldn’t get it out of his mind. He peered 
up at the cloud-scudded sky, peered down at his hands, couldn’i 
• stop them from shaking, looked at Sarah and reached out for her, 
‘Your mother’s dead, sweetheart,’ he said and drew her tc 
him. She didn’t move all the time she was against him, When’ht 
held her away from him to see her face, it hadn’t changed, cold 
grey, expressionless, the way it had been for too many days 
before. 

‘What happened to her ?’ 

‘She was shot.’ 

‘Are you sure ?’ 

‘When we were crossing the field outside of town down there. 
I saw her just after she was hit.’ 

‘Are you sure she’s dead ?’ 

‘I’m sure.’ 

And he held her to him again. But the questions had started 
something, and that night was the beginning of the doubt that 
would never leave him. The snow that had been blowing across 
the field down there, the frenzy of tr3ring to get away, he had 
only seen her face for a moment as she fell. It had seemed much 
longer, but it could only have been a moment, and maybe she 
wasn’t dead after all. Maybe she’d only been grazed and the 
blood on her face wasn’t from a bullet ploughing through, but 
from a nick at the side of her face, and if he’d turned and gone 
back and picked her up, maybe he could have nursed her 
through. 

Maybe nothing. That hadn’t been just blood on her face, it 
had been open flesh, and the hole in the back of her head had 



been like someone bad knocked her simll in with a pickaxe. 
She’d been dead before she hit the ground, and no amount of 
second-guessing was ever going to bring her back. 

But the sight of her face, of the gaping hole in her head, he 
couldn’t get them out of his mind, and clutching Sarah, holding 
her to him, he fought to clear it, scrunching his eyes shut, 
bidng his lip, fists clenched, trembling, realizing how much his 
shocl^ was really fear, how that biown-out face could have 
been his, how that could have been him toppling from the horse, 
flopping across the ground, the pain ripping through his bead 
and his guilt became double, Claire dead, him worrying about 
himself. And with that, thinldng how that body down there could 
have been his, imagining what they might do to it, remembering 
the old man’s story about the Indian girl, his guilt doubled again 
and he couldn’t stand it any more. He shouldn’t have left her 
down there. No matter what, he shouldn’t have left her. 

He drew Sarah away from him again. ‘Listen to me. I have to 
go back. With the snow stopped and the wind gone, it’s not so 
cold now. You’l] be safe to sleep. I’m going to fix the sleeping 
bag here so you’D have some kind of shelter and the horses will 
be here so you won’t be alone. We’ll have something quick to 
eat and I’ll tuck you in. But I have to go back.’ 

She didn’t question him, just looked at him with the same 
blank grey emotionless face while he dug into his pockets to see 
‘ what he had. Since the line shack, he had made it a rule to 
carry food on him, chocolate, some jerky, salt, and they ate in 
silence, the horses nickering, pawing at the snow to get at any 
grass. 

‘We don’t have our canteens,’ he said. ‘But the snow isn’t 
safe to eat. It’ll only make you cold, so if you get thirsty, you’re 
just going to have to wait. Now I don’t want to leave you here, 
but I’ve got to go down and I can’t talte you with me. I promise 
I’ll be back. You’ll be lonely and in a while you’ll be afraid but 
try to sleep and the next thing you know I’ll be waking you# I 
promise I’ll be back.’ 

She was holding a chocolate bar, looking at him, nodding 
blankly, and he nestled the sleeping bag into the snow under the 
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branches of the tree the way he’d said he would, snuggling her 
into it, zipping the bag shut, kissing her, looking at her once 
more, and then he was gone. 


At first he thou^t he’d try making it on foot. He didn’t want 
the horse to maybe whinny and draw attention to him going 
back, and working through the trees at night would be easier on 
foot than with a horse. But then he realized how numb his feet 
were in the snow, and he tmderstood that he’d likely ridden 
several miles in blind panic before Sarah’s horse had foimdered 
and he’d stopped, and he knew he’d never make it down there 
and back without the horse. So he took the horse, and as it was, 
night was well on to him before he reached the edge of the trees, 
the start of the grass, and the horse wound up following its 
earlier tracks down through the trees anyhow, so it turned out he 
had done the best. 

He slipped off, boots crunching in the snow as he tied the 
horse to a tree and looked off across the far field of snow and 
grass towards the town. The clouds still hadn’t lifted, but the 
town was in clear si^t over there just the same, embers a bright 
orange glow, here and there flames shooting up to show that 
except for a few walls still on fire and a few unbumed shacks the 
town had almost totally been levelled. 

He started across, following the tracks of the horses. Some- 
times they were feint firom where the wind had half obliterated 
them or the snow had continued falling into them, but always 
they were recognizable, a different grey from the grey of the snow 
in the dark on either side of them and the closer he got to the 
glow fixim the town the easier they were to see. 

He walked straight up at the start, unafraid of showing him- 
self, knowing that from the 


blend into the blacfe of the woods behind him. Coming closer, 
he began to crouch, depending now on the glow from the fires 
ruining the night sight of anybody who might be looking out 
towards him. 

But they might have someone out here hidden in the snow 
although he doubted it. 713 ey wouldn’t expect him to come back. 
That wouldn’t make any sense. Unless they coimted on Qairc’s 
body drawing him, and suddenly afraid again, he bent even 
lower, eventually cra^vling. He was wearing a pair of thick wool 
gloves, iois hands warm and feeling again, and now he had to 
take one off, stuffing it into his jacket pocket, drawing his gun, 
his hand cold and sticking to the metal. 

As he crawled, he was trying to remember where Claire 
had fallen. They had been out of town already, heading towards 
the middle. No, he could be wrong about that. He might have 
just thought they were near the middle, projecting himself that 
far in anticipation of getting farther away, and she had fallen to 
his left, what was now his right, so that she would be some dis- 
tance away from the tracks and he would have to crawl away 
from the tracks soon, heading that way. 

The glow was closer. He heard something, he didn^t know 
what, some kind of scratching sound to his left, and he stopped, 
listening. He crawled a little farther on, and stopped again. 
Nothing. An animal maybe, a rabbit or ground hog coming out of 
its hole. Maybe he had only imagined it. He crawled farther on. 

TTie glow was tinting the snow. He could see a figure over 
there in the town, or what was left of the town, walking outlined 
against the glov;. He put his hand in his pocket, clenching it, 
warming it, bringing it out and clutching the gun. He looked 
around, listening, started crawling to his right towards where 
Qaire might have fallen. He ima^ned teaching out, cratvling, 
touching her without knowing, coming face up against her own. 
He shook his head. 

She wasn't v/here he had thought she would be. That didn^t 
surprise him. He had expected to make several mistakes in 
direction before he found her. He heard the scratching noise to 
his left again and stopped. He stayed motionless for what seemed 
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a half hour before he started again, the cold of the snow against 
him Mi min g from pain to numbness, putting his hand back in 
his pocket again and working it. 

She wasn’t in the next place either, and by now he was so do^ 
to town that he was certain that the figure walking around the 
embers over there would see him. He’d come too far. She was 
somewhere in back of him. He turned, crawling back, t hinkin g 
of Sarah alone up in the woods, wanting to hurry and find Claire 
and get her body up where he could find a way to bury it, stack 
v/ood over it or stones, an3^thing to keep them &om fin d in g her 
in the morning. But he couldn’t let himself hurry. To find her 
he had to do this right, check every possibility, cover every piece 
of ground where she might be, crossing back and forth over tiiis 
stretch of ground on this side of the tracks, peering up, staring, 
crawling. Keep moving. Have to keep moving. 

He’d gone too far the other way. He was sure of it. He was 
sure they had not gone this far into the field before she was hit. 
She had to be back where he’d just come firom, closer to town, 
likely very near where he’d stopped and if only he’d gone on a 
few more feet he would have found her. So he turned around 
again, checking farther away from the tracks, crawling closer to 
town again, going past where he’d earlier stopped, moving so 
close to town that he knew she couldn’t be around there. Back 
the other way again, stopping, listening, crawling and he didn’t 
know when he started crying, he just felt the trickle of tears going 
down both sides of his face, warm just for a moment, then cold 
in the night, freezing on him, and he did his best to wipe them 
away, to clear his eyes, but they just kept coming, trickling, 
freezing, and in the end he simply let them come, there wasn’t 
anything he could do to stop them. They’d found her. There 
wasn’t any question that they’d found her. He thought of Kess 
wanting some kind of proof. He thought of the old man’s story 
about the guy assaulting the Indian girl. He groped to his feet, 
stumbling, running all along the stretch of ground where she 
might have been, running across the field towards the trees, 
an3rthing to get it out of him, crying, sobbing, the crack of the 
tree against his face slamming him back flat. 


He didn’t know if he lost consciousness. He might have. He 
wasn’t sure. All he did know was that he was suddenly lying 
there in the snow, fighting to clear his nose and breathe, touching 
himself, feeling the warm-cold sticky blood coming from his 
nose, and in the dark he stumbled to find lus horse, checked 
himself, realizing that he had gone in the wrong direction, going 
the other way, remembering to untie it, slipping on, clutching 
the mane, nudging the horse gently as it started off up through the 
trees. 

They’d found her. 

There was nothing more he could do. 

It was only when the air began turning grey that he understood 
the clouds had lifted, that he’d been down there most of the night 
searching for her, and his only blessing vt'as that Sarah was fast 
asleep in her sleeping bag in the snow when he got back to her. 
Mechanically he tied his horse to a tree, registered that another 
horse, the bay that Claire had fallen from, had somehow found 
its way up here and stayed, tied it to a tree as well, and slumping 
down beside Sarah to give her extra warmth, careful not to 
wake her, rubbing snow on his face to clean the blood, he dozed, 
waiting for the dawn. 
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Time lost all significance for him. At the start, when the three 
men had come looking for them at ihe cabin and they had been 
forced to ride up into the hills, he had kept a careful mental 
record of the days, Friday the twenty-fourth of October, that 
was when they had started up, that much he was sure of. Satur- 
day they had camped near the long deep pool at the base of the 
wide rushing stream. Sunday Sarah had got sick and they had 
found the line shack. Monday they had found the town. No, 
that was wrong. They had fovmd the town late Simday after- 
noon. Or had they ? So muxdi had happened in so little time that 
he had the feeling he had maybe added a day or even taken one 
away, and he was never able to tell for sure the day or date when 
Claire had died, Monday or Tuesday, even Wednesday, and as 
the days drew on, one after the other, almost imperceptibly,^ 
turning into weeks, he finally gave up trying. Tuesday thetw enty- 
eighth, he decided without reason, and he me^pr^^I^S^lays 
from that until at last those too 
even know the month. 


It wasn’t much. The slope under the snow tumeo^fe'^ound 
to rock, the horses stumbling, and as they left the trees behind 
them, the incline grew steeper, and about the only good thing 
was that the higher they went, the more the wind seemed to 
lessen, as if the walls of the draw were coming close together, 
providing cover. Then the slope levelled off, and they were into 
some kind of narrow pass, the wind easing enough that with the 
snow no longer gusting he could see rock walls and patches of 
boulders and bare stretches of rock where the snow had drifted 


off, the wind keening across the cliStops up there but down here 
mostly still, and directly ahead a little to the left was a corrugated 
metal shed, dark against the snow. But that wasn't what he was 
immediately looking for, and assuming it would be on the wall 
closer to the shed, he danced that way, looking all along, and 
there it was, the entrance to the tunnel, a half-hidden hole in the 
side of the cliff. 

He nudged his horse slowly over to it. What helped to hide it 
were the mounds of snow-covered rock that spread out on either 
side of it, too obvious to be camouflage, more likely just the 
stone that the miners had blasted out of the tunnel and humped 
outside to form a windbreak, the corrugated metal of the shack 
suggesting that this was a later enterprise than the town, its 
daim more likely fully registered as protection against jumpers. 
He saw the loading car tumbled on its side against a mound of 
: before he realized there'd be ties and tracks in tmder the 
V, and dismounting he gave the bay’s reins to Sarah - he had 
n it instead of the half-blind bucfckia - telling her to wait 
loment, walking towards the entrance, stumbling over a 
,th^^^track hidden in the snow even though he had been 
for stepped on to where the ties would be between 

tracks and tip to the entrance, peering in at the tall 

k timbers thatifed been used for supports along the walls 
across t|^e ceimlg^lle tugged hard at one just at the entr£mce, 
iy to leap gave way and the ceiling shattered down, 

it held, auifmtag a breath he walked carefully in, footsteps 
3mg as jje fested the next supports farther down, not tugging 
i&wly using enough strength all the same to be able to 
if they were secure. He tested them like that all the way along, 
dng carefully, hardly breathing, until about thirty feet from 
entrance, just where the dim light from the air out there was 
og out, he came up against a solid wall of rock and timber 
debris from where there had been a cave-in, pausing, 
dng, looking, walking out. 

t’s ail right,’ he told her, feeling the wind again after the 
)Iute stillness of the mine. He was helping her dismount, 
ing the two horses over the hidden track and up along the 



ties into the mine where they could see the uncertain footing 
exposed and manage it better. The air was still again. , 

Ts this where we’ll be staying ?’ Sarah asked. 

He looked at her. It was one of the few things she had said 
since the day before when Claire had died. Her face was spiritless 
but there was a faint edge in her voice as if she were, hoping that 
this would be the end, that after this there would be some kind 
of security and order. 

‘No/ he said. ‘That’s what they’ll be expecting us to do. From 
the map this is the only obvious shelter anywhere around.’ His 
voice was echoing. ‘But they won’t be sure irntil they follow our 
tracks tip here and I’m counting on that wind to cover the tracks ' 
and make it hard for them. I figure we’ve got maybe half a day 
before they get here. That’s time enough.’ 

She didn’t understand. 

‘What’s the matter, aren’t you hungry ? Food. We may not 
have much, but while we’ve got the chance, we’re goiog to 
make a feast.’ 

And for the first time in a v/hile her eyes had light in them, 
not much but it was a start, and her face changed a little, hard 
to tell but it looked like the effort at a smile. 

He loosened the cinches on the horses, not wanting to take 
their saddles off in case somebody came after all and they had to 
get out of here fast. He started to untie the sleeping bag from 
the back of the pinto, wanting to wrap it around her, and then 
thought better. 

‘I’ve got some work for you to do.’ 

He didn’t mean it to sound abrupt, but it came out that way, 
and instead of putting her off, the thought of something to do 
only made her seem more interested. 

•What is it?’ 

‘There s been a cave-in down at the end. I want you to be 
very careful. I want you to go badt there and get some wocd. 

I don’t want you to take any from the cave-in itself. There’s 
plenty of bits and pieces lying around back there withcur ycur 
having to touch the cave-in. You do and you jus: 
the whole thing coming down on you.’ ~ 



She looked reluctant now. 

There isn’t any danger. Just stay away from the rocks and 
you’ll be fine/ 

She looked at him, unconvinced, nodded slowly, and turned 
reluctantly to go down. He tied the reins of the horses in under 
the ties between the tracks and went outside. 


5 shed was first, but even as he was passing it, he fotmd what 
was looking for, a piece of corrugated metal leaning half 
ered by snow against the side. It was about two feet square, 
ctly the right size for what he needed, and picking it up, the 
1 metal difficult to keep a grip on through the woollen ^oves 
t he was wearing, he went around to the door of the shed, 
hgit. 

[Tie thing was padlocked, and he didn’t want to break it in, 
n^t want to make it obvious that they’d been there. Evdi with 
wind as reduced as it was, their tracks were filling in all the 
le, and with luck the tracks would be completely gone by the 

6 the others came. Blinking, eyes watering from concentra- 
1 in the wind, he worked around the shed, no windows, 
tiing to a comer where the sheets of metal had begun to , 
arate from the post that they were anchored to. He prised 

pulling it farther from the post tmtii there was space enough 
idge through, and squeezing, he ripped the shoulder of his 
t on a nail as he went in. 

The place was dose to five feet by eight feet, the crack he had 
at through giving him light enough to- look around. There 
> a workbench that took up one wall, nothing on it. There was 
lotor, he didn’t know what kind or what for, that took up one 
ner, long since rusted over. A pile of refuse in another comer, 
re of it under the bench. The place had obviously been for 



rnglnrig repairs or storing equipment. The men who' worked the 
tunnel had probably lived in cabins or tents down in the trees, 
leaving as soon as the vein played out. 

He couldn’t put off looking at the rip in his coat any more 
afraid that the nail had gone clean through and that the coal 
wouldn’t keep out the cold any longer, but it was only the outei 
layer of wool, the inner layer was still all right, and feeling better 
he stooped to sort through the refuse in the comer. Rusty cans 
their labels faded, illegible, empty liquor bottles, cogs anc 
wheels, the head of a hammer. And he picked that up, putting 
it in his pocket, sorting lower. A dry brittle nest at the bottom,, 
probably from a field mouse, but no sign that it had been bacl> 
this year or ever, a few specks of grey fur in among the twig? 
and yellov/ed grass. He put everything back the way he had 
found it. 

The pile imder the workbench wasn’t much better, more 
pieces of machinery, more cans, and bottles, a pair of cracked 
leather boots with open toes. Except that underneath everything; 
dose to the wall, there was an old pot with a hole rusted throu^; 
and he took that as well, replacing everything, gripping the 
piece of metal he; had found outside and slipping through the 
crack in the comer out into the wind, careful not to rip his coal 
again as he eased past the nail. 

Sarah was just setting down a pile of wood and starting back 
for more when he came up past the moimds of rock into the 
tunnel. ‘What’s that for ?’ she asked him, pointing towards the 
piece of metal. 

‘That’s omr fireplace.’ 

He meant it to sound lilee a joke, but it wasn’t. Just as he had 
- not wanted to break the lock on the shed and make it obvious 
that they’d been here, so he couldn’t very well build a fire in the 
tunnel and scorch the rock and maybe bum some ties. He had tc 
leave this place looking the same as when they’d foimd it. 

‘Here,’ he said, setting the metal on the rock floor between the 
tracks and the wall. ‘We’U build a fire on this and when we’re 
done we’ll bury the ashes in the snow. They’ll never know we 
cooked anything, so they’ll think v/e’re weaker than we are, and 


maybe they won’t push after us as hard. Hand me some of that 
wood. While I think of it, why don’t you get down your sleeping 
bag as well, and that’ll give us something soft to sit on.’ 

He was hunkered down, breaking the dry splintered wood into 
little pieces, making a small pile of them on the metal, leaving a 
small hole at the bottom to let air in. 

‘Matches,’ he told himself, [taking them out of his pocket Like 
the salt he now carried on him, they were one thing he’d been 
careful about, never to be without them. He lit one, reaching it 
into the hole in the wood, waiting for it to catch, but it didn’t. 
He heard Sarah standing beside him, breathing. He sdruck 
another, and another. The third one caught, a tiny fiame that 
licked at the wood and curled one thin end and spread along it, 
licking at another end, spreading along it as well until flames 
were darting faintly through the top. The horses tugged at their 
reins to get back from it, and he shifted the metal a little away 
from them, putting on more wood, 

‘But not too much,’ he told her. a few pieces at a time, ‘ 
and not very big at that. We don’t need a fire to warm thousands, 
just one to cook on.’ 

The wood was crackling now, a faint grey-white haze rising 
up, vaguely pungent. 

Tn the summer this place is damp. The wood must have star- . 
ted to rot. Now that the cold is coming out of it, the rot must be 
what we’re smelling.’ 

He watched the smoke drift up and waft towards the back of 
the tunnel, then rise a little more and drift towards the opening. 

‘Good,’ he said, taking off his gloves and rubbing his Imds, 
holding them palms down over the flames, ‘Good. Here, get 
closer to the fire while I fix our supper.’ 

Three cans in the pack he had taken from the hotel. He held 
them up, ‘Which one r 

She said she didn’t care. 

‘Well, pick one just the same.’ 

‘The bean with bacon soup,* 

‘Soimds fine to me.’ 

He pulled out his knife and the head from the hammer, 
sitting down beside her. 
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*Hold the can. Be careful I don’t cut you.’ 

He pressed the knife point down on the edge of the lid of the 
canj raising the hammer, slamming down, pimcturing the metaL 
He held up the knife and inspected the tip. Then with a series of 
quick raps he had the knife worked aU around the lid and it was 
open. He checked the Imife again, setting the open can on one 
comer of the metal, close enough to the fire to get warm without 
burning. Then he put another piece of wood on the fire, picked 
up the pot from the shed, and scraped the knife against the rust 
in it, tipping the pot so the specks fell out. 

‘Well, it might not be very sanitary and there might be a 
hole in it, but at least it’s a pot,’ he said, and standing he went 
outside to pack some snow in it. 

The wind was stronger outside, and he was grateful to come 
back to the fire, tipping the pot against a rock so the melted snow 
would collect in a comer away from the hole in the bottom. 

T think this batch we’ll throw out and say we sterilized the 
thing.’ 

The second batch was warm and gritty, leaving the taste of 
pennies in his mouth. Even so, it was water and he waited a 
bit to make sure it wasn’t going to make him sick before he 
handed it to Sarah. She took a sip and made a face, but she didn’t 
say anything and she finished it. 

‘Now some salt,’ he said, and he was so dehydrated that when 
he licked a handful out of his palm he didn’t taste it. 

They had to put their gloves on to pass the can of soup bad: 
and forth, blowing on it, sipping, and once he took too much, 
burning the roof of his mouth, but the sauce was thick and the 
beans were something solid to chew and there were little speclts 
of brownish-red bacon floating on top. They finished the soup 
before it seemed they even got started. 

‘I’m still hungry,’ Sarah said. 

‘So am I,’ he said, knowing they ought to save their food for as 
long as they could but not caring. ‘Which one this time ? The 
tomato soup or the peas ?’ 

‘I hate tomato soup.’ 

‘Sure, but you hate peas too. Which one?’ 

‘I guess the tomato soup.’ 




the fire and the •warm food slowly disappearing almost as if it 
had never been, his mind and body growing numb again from the 
cold and the snow and the wind. There had been the goal of the 
tunnel behind him and the fire and the food. With no other vivid 
goal in front of him, he found himself concentrating solely on the 
pattern of his horse’s hooves, one footfall after the othCT, his 
coat clutched tightly around him, his hands bunched up mside 
his gloves. 

They went on like that through the test of the afternoon and 
into evening, and he couldn’t tell when the change of light was 
from the sun going down or fi:om the high thin grey clouds that 
grew lower and thicker and darker as they went along. He 
just realized that the trees seemed to be gathering denser around 
him as he worked along the slope, that his range of visibility 
had got shorter, greyer, and he was going to have to make some 
dedsion where to spend the night. There reaEy wasn’t much 
choice anyhow, a hollow in among the trees or a spot where dead 
fallen timber had jumbled together to form some kind of hutch, 
one as good as the other and second-rate at best, but he couldn’t 
afford to go on any ferther and maybe lose so much visfoility 
that he couldn’t malte any choice at all, so he just arbitrsnlT 
chose the fallen timber, dismounting where the trees had 
together in a V, tying the horses, unsaddling them and placing 
the saddles in under the trees at the wide end of the V m fem t 
windbreak, paddng down the snow behind them, laybt me 
saddle blankets on top of the packed-down snow, pcrmr nre 
sleeping bag on top of the blankets, helping Sarah cmwi in. Then 
using rope he retied the horses so they were closer t* ±e wne 
end of the V, giving them room enough that they cczjz “ - 
the snow for whatever grass might be under ihere^ rn ni nnn 
enough to where he and Sarah would be sleeping ^ 
act as a further windbreak. ~ - - ' 


He didn’t sleep much anyway. He crawled bnr dre r 

bag with Sarah, zipping it shut, feeling tbs 'gt J-w 

bag above him and beneath him and the harir 

under that and the snow at the bottom, cold 

suu^lcd close to Sarah, onme j 1.. . r ^ — 


strange and awkward to hare his big snow-stiffened . boots 
pressing down against the bottom lining of the sleeping bag, 
Sarah’s own hard against his knees whenever either of them 
moved, but he couldn’t take the chance of removing them in the 
cold and never getting them on again, and the best he could do 
was loosen them, letting the blood circulate, hoping for as much 
comfort as he could. Which wasn’t much. As the wind rose and 
fell, growing stronger, night gathering all around them, they 
hunched dov/n farther into the sleeping bag, their heads totally 
muffled against the cold, their breath vapotir collecting damply 
along the top lining of the bag, the dose suffocating dampness 
becoming too much for him that he put his head out into the air 
again, and the sharp bitter cold stung the inside of his nostrils, 
froze the mucus in there so that he had to dudk his head back in 
under the warm close folds of the sleeping bag again. 

The wolves woke him, first a few, then what seemed a whole 
pack of them howling right on top of him. Then they didn’t 
sound very dose at ail, and he realized that the wind must be 
carrying their commotion to him, but the horses were skittering 
nervously just the same. He thought about crawling out and tying 
them more securely, but he had already done the best he could 
with them, and he couldn’t stay up all night out there with them. 

‘What is it ?’ Sarah said, half asleep. 

‘The wind.’ 

‘The other thing. What is it ?’ 

‘Wolves, but they’re far. There’s nothing to worry about.’ 

He had his gun out, though, and he kept it next to him all 
through the night, dozing, waiting with a start, listening to the 
nervous snorting of the horses, dozing again. The snow had 
drifted up over the saddles on to die sleeping bag when he finally 
wakened. He fdt the pressure on him before he knew what it 
was, and fumbling to get his head out from under the sleeping 
bag he saw the several inches of snow weighing down on him. He 
■ kicked with his knees to get it off, rousing Sarah, crawling out 
over the saddles into the bitter cold morning air, still no stm, 
ever3rtliing dull and grey, needing to squint anyhow as he looked 
to see if the drift of snow on the sleeping bag meant another 
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storm in the nighty but the levels looked the same all round him, 
and it must have been the wind, and then turning to check the 
horses, he saw that the pinto was gone. He didn’t know when or 
how. The thick branch of fallen timber he had tied the pinto to 
wasn’t broken and he knew that his Imot had been good cnou^ 
that it should have held solid, but the rope was gone clean, and 
then he saw where the pinto tugging at the rope must have 
snapped off another smaller branch that had projected up and 
kept the rope from slipping off the bigger one. It didn’t matter. 
The horse was gone, and the wind had drifted its tracks so that 
he couldn’t follow it and the wolves would have got it by now 
anyway. 

Then looking off through the forest he saw movement in 
imder the low-hanging branches of a pine tree as one of the 
wolves crawled out from between a snowdrift and the trunk, 
and he had his gun up aimed to fire before he recognized the old 
man’s dog. Even so, he almost shot it anyway. The only thing 
that stopped him was his fear that someone following them 
woxild hear the shot, 

‘My horse is gone,’ 

' ‘And we’ve got company,’ he told Sarah, pointing. ‘Stay 
away from it. Give me a hand. Roll up the sleeping bag.’ 

He was setting the two saddle blankets on to the bay while she 
did what she was told. Then be was burying One saddle in the 
snow, hefting the other one on to the bay, cinching it, and all 
the while the air was totally still in contrast with the wind in the 
night, and the dog stood fifty yards away over there under the 
low-slung br^ches of the pine tree, watching them. It hardly 
breathed or blinked or othenvise moved a muscle, just stood 
there, waiting. He coiled up the rope he had used to tether the 
horse and secured it to the saddle. He picked up the sadd c 
bags from the pinto and tied them over the ones on the bay. Then 
he tied the roUed-up sleeping bag over them, lifted Sarah on to 
the saddle, got on behind her and started off. They bad 
ately not eaten the night before,'figunng that the soup they a 
eaten at the mine was enough for one day. Now he pulled out 
some dried beef that he had saved from the meal thc^ ha eaten 
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strange and awkward to Iiave his big snow-stiffened boo 
pressing down against the bottom lining of the sleeping ba 
Sarah’s own hard against his knees whenever either of the 
moved, but he couldn’t take the chance of removing them in tl 
cold and never getting them on again, and the best he could c 
was loosen them, letting the blood circulate, hoping for as muc 
comfort as he could. Which wasn’t much. As the wind rose ar 
fell, growing stronger, night gathering all around them, th< 
hunched down farther into the sleeping bag, their heads total 
muffled against the cold, their breath vapour collecting damp' 
along the top lining of the bag, the dose suffocating dampne 
becoming too much for him that he put his head out into the a 
again, and the sharp bitter cold stung the inside of his nostril 
froze the mucus in there so that he had to duck his head back : 
under the warm close folds of the sleeping bag again. 

The wolves woke him, first a few, then what seemed a who 
pack of them howling right on top of him. Then they didn 
soxmd very close at all, and he realized that the v/ind must t 
carrying their commotion to him, but the horses were skitterir 
nervously just the same. He thought about crawlingout and tyk 
them more securely, but he had already done the best he covi 
with them, and he couldn’t stay up all night out there with thee 
‘What is it ?’ Sarah said, half asleep, 

‘The wind,* 

‘The other thing, What is it ?’ 

‘Wolves, but they’re far. There’s nothing to worry about.* 
He had his gun out, though, and he kept it nest to him a 
through the night, dozing, waking with a start, listening to tl 
nervous snorting of the horses, dozing again. The snow ha 
drifted up over the saddles on to tiie sleeping bag when he final] 
weakened. He felt the pressure on him before he knew what 
was, and fumbling to get his head out from under the sleepir 
bag he saw the several inches of snow weighing down on him. 
kicked with his knees to get it off, rousing Sarah, crawling ot 
over the saddles into the bitter cold morning air, still no siu 
everything duU and grey, needing to squint anyhow as he looke 
to see if the drift of snow on the sleeping bag meant anoth( 
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storm in the night, but the levels looked the same all roimd him, 
and it must have been the wind, and then turning to check the 
horses, he saw that the pinto was gone. He didn’t know when or 
how. The thick branch of fallen timber he had tied the pinto to 
wasn’t broken and he knew that his knot had been good enough 
that it should have held solid, but the rope was gone clean, and 
then he saw where the pinto tugging at the rope must have 
snapped off another smaller branch that had projected up and 
kept the rope from slipping off the bigger one. It didn’t matter. 
The horse was gone, and the wind had drifted its tracks so that 
he couldn’t follow it and the wolves would have got it by now 
anyway. 

Then looking off through the forest he saw movement in 
under the low-hanging branches of a pine tree as one of the 
wolves crawled out from between a snowdrift and the trunk, 
and he had his gim up aimed to fire before he recognize'd the old 
man’s dog. Even so, he almost shot it anyway. The only thing 
that stopped him was his fear that someone following them 
would hear the shot. 

‘My horse is gone.’ 

' ‘And we’ve got company,’ he told Sarah, pointing. ‘Stay 
away from it. Give me a hand. Roll up the sleeping bag.’ . 

He was setting the two saddle blankets on to the bay while she 
did what she was told. Then he was binying one saddle in the 
snow, hefting the other one on to the bay, cinching it, and all 
the while the air was totally still in contrast with the wind in the 
night, and the dog stood fifty yards away over there under the 
low-slung brmches of the pine tree, watching them. It hardly 
breathed or blinked or otherwise moved a muscle, just stood 
there, waiting. He coiled up the rope he had used to tether the 
horse and secured it to the saddle. He picked up the saddle 
bags from the pinto and tied them over the ones on the bay. Then 
he tied the rolled-up sleeping bag over them, lifted Sarah on to 
the saddle, got on behind her and started off. They had deliber- 
ately not eaten the night before, figuring that the soup they had 
eaten at the mine was enough for one day. Now he pxilled out 
some dried beef that he had saved from the meal they had eaten 


with the old man bad; in town, gave some to Sarah, bit into some 
himself, cold and brittle, taking a while to soften it in Ins mouth, 
and looking back he saw where the dog was coining out from 
under the pine branches, struggling through the chest-deep 
snow, bounding, stumbling, finally reaching the depression of 
their tracks and following slowly after. 


It kept the same distance, fifty yards behind them. He looked 
back once, and it was gone. He looked back another time, and it 
was following them again. 

‘What are you stopping for ?’ Sarah asked. 

And the dog stopped too, easing down its back haunches, legs 
straight out in front of it. 

He nudged the horse forwards. The dog stood up and followed. 
He nudged the horse faster, and the dog kept pace. Then fearful 
of draining the horse’s strength, he reined the horse slower, and 
the dog eased up as well, still following after. 

In time the wind returned, comir^ from the right, gustihg 
snow across in front and back of him. But the snow never rose 
more than four feet off the ground, it just kept streaking along the 
ground, the thick green boughs of the pine trees dear all around 
him above it but everything hidden below, and glancing back he 
couldn’t see the dog any more. He imagined it darting closer to 
them under the cover of the gusting snow, imagined it leaping, 
his hand on his gun in its holster, riding fester, and then the 
wind eased off and he looked quickly back and the dog wasn’t 
there any more. 

Then it was. 

The procession went on like that, the dog sometimes there, 
sometimes not, sometimes hidden by the gusting snow but dways 
the same distance behind whenever he saw it. He was forced to 
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stop that night in a hollow among the trees, the only half- 
decent spot that he could find, and he couldn’t let himself sleep, 
lying there in the sleeping bag, keeping watch over Sarah, gun 
by his hand, the rope that tethered the horse wound several 
times around a tree and then around his wrist so that he could 
tell in the dark if anything was happening to it out there. 

He must have dozed, but if he did, he didn’t know it, day 
suddenly and the horse aU right and the dog the same distance 
over there in under a tree. He saddled the horse again and they 
started off again, the dog following, and this time the wind re- 
turned much earlier, not just picldng up snow and blowing it 
along but bringing flakes down with it from the sky, sporadic at 
first, then thin and constant, by late afternoon a regular snowfall, 
and this was what ? the third day, he wasn’t sure any more, since 
the horse had eaten anything and it was moving slower, more 
awkwardly, and he didn’t see how it cotfid keep on much longer. 
Once it stumbled to its knees, and he was barely able to urge it 
up. 

Tliat was when the dog moved a little closer. 

Or maybe it was before that. Since the snowfall shortened the 
distance that he could see but he could still see the dog behind 
them, the dog must have been moving closer aU the v/hile, 
keeping them in sight in the gathering snowfall. 

The white-out settled everything, the wind so strong, the 
snow coming down so thick around them that sky, earth, air, 
everything was the same grey washed-out colour, and trees 
which they bumped into weren’t visible even a foot away, their 
faces crusted with ice and snow, the horse hardly moving, every 
way the same and likely a chasm right in front of them, and when 
the horse finally tumbled down, he knew that they were finished. 
The horse just kept tumbling down and he and Sarah w'ere 
falling over, rolling in the snow, him tugging at Sarah to keep her 
free ftom the weight of the horse as it rolled, and then they w'ere 
Ij’ing motionless, him still gripping the reins of the fallen horse 
but ^ close as it was to him, imable to see it. He struggled 
to his feet, waist-deep in snow, fighting to get the horse up, 
shouting at it, the wind driving his words back into his throat. 
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He got it up and it rolled again^ and he realized that he couldr 
see Sarah, clutching for her in the blinding snow, finding he 
dragging her with him into the depression that the horse’s bo< 
had made, sinking down exhausted, for one brief moment thinkii 
of the dog again before he noticed that the wind had lessened. 

No, it hadn’t. It just seemed that way from where they we 
collapsed in the snow. They were in a kind of trench, shelters 
by the walls, the white-out whipping over them, and this w 
maybe the last idea he would ever have but he had to try i 
cursing, rousing himself into motion, fumbling at the snow. 
T)igr 

‘My hands.’ 

‘God damn it, dig r 

He was clawing at the snow, grabbing Sarah’s hands ar 
jrking them, scooping with his arms, burrowing into the sk 
the drift. ‘Digr he kept telling her, squirming farther in, d 
hd lessening the more he worked, and in a moment he had 
flow in there for her, pushing her in, and he was clawing at ti 
ow beside her, scooping, digging, worming in next to her. Tl 
flow was maybe four feet by six feet, just room enough for tl 
of them scrunched up on their sides in there, but the wit 
IS less and he could breathe again and if snow was still comir 
on them it wasn’t so much that he couldn’t keep pushing 
/ay. 

He crawled out, groping for the horse. 

He couldn’t find it. Tlxen he had it, almost drifted over by tl 
ow, breathing weakly, trembling under his touch, and he w 
re that the horse was going to die anyway and he couldn’t let 
ind somehow and wander ojOf and get buried by the snow whei 
would never find it again, so he slipped off his glove, fumblir 
r his gun. In the blinding snow he couldn’t see the horse’s hea< 
had to feel along until he touched where its massive ja 
nes curved up at the back of its head towards its ears an 
sssing the barrel of his gun against the soft spot just behin 
5 ears, he cocked and fired. The horse jerked against hie 
ockfng hin back down into the snow. Sarah screamed, and t 
aost let it go at that, but he couldn’t bear the thought that I 


might not have kiUed it, that it stiU mi^t be alive and suffering, 
so he struggled to stand and felt and fired, the shot almost 
muffled soundless in the storm, and this time when the horse 
jerked, it was just from the impact of the bullet and he was 
satisfied. 

Sarah was only a few feet in back of him. Even so, when he un- 
cinched the saddle from the horse and worked it free, he almost 
didn’t find bis way back to her, 

■*¥00 shot the horse.’ 

‘I had to. It was suffering. 

And something else, and he didn’t Imow how she was going 
to take it, but he had to be honest with her. 

'We’re going to eat it It’s what’s going to keep us alive up 
here.’ 

He was scooping out more snow to make room for the saddle 
and the saddle bags and the sleeping bag, glancing at her, and the 
idea of eating the horse didn’t seem to matter to her one way or 
the other. It might be food, but it wasn’t food now, and she just 
settled back against the low wall of the hollow, holding herself. 

He made one more trip out, groping for the saddle blankets off 
the horse, finding his way back, spreading the blankets under 
them, covering themsdv^ with the sleeping bag, leaning back 
with his head against the saddle. 

One more thing. Always one more thing. 

‘Here,’ he said. ‘Use these saddle bags for a headrest. Here’s 
some jerky.’ 

It was the last two pieces he had left, one for her, one for him, 
and they nibbled at them in silence, him sucking on a piece in 
his mouth while he waited for it to soften so he could chew it. 



He didn’t know when he fell asleep, but the dose stale air wok( 
him, and he couldn’t see, and he realized that the snow hac 
blocked up the entrance. He pushed to dear it, and then he waj 
out into darkness and the wind was shrieking in his face and h< 
ducked back down, registering that it was night out there, thai 
the snow was stall comingj ham sutkang huge gulps of fresh air. 
crawling back down to where the air was warm from theii 
breathing. He didn’t hear anything from Sarah, touching her, 
slumping back satisfied that she was breathing. He snuggled in 
imder the sleeping bag, beat from his body still lingering in its 
folds to comfort him. The entrance blorked up once more in the 
night, and he woke, crawling to dear it, only this time when he 
bmrst through, the snow blinded him in a different way, the 
storm gone, not night but day, the sky deep blue and doudless 
and the sun arcing off the snow so brilliantly that after the dark-* 
ness of their hollow he had to dose his eyes and duck his head. 

He crawled back to Sarah. 

*Wake up. It’s momujg.’ 

She didn’t move. 

*Wake up I said*’ 

But she still didn’t move, and suddenly frightened he reached 
under her arms, dragging her to the entrance, nudging her, 
watching as her nostrils opened in the sharp cold air, seeing her 
eyelids flicker. The air down there must have half-poisoned her. 
Or maybe she was simply eshausted. No matter. He had to wake 
her. He tapped at her face, prised open one eyelid, and then her 
arm was up, pushing weakly to get his hand away. 

T know,* he said. ‘It’s hard to see. But we can that. Right 
now we’ve got to get some water in you. We’re going to be all 
right. Do you imderstand ?’ 

She did and she nodded weakly, but it was obvious that she 
didn’t believe him. 

*No, it’s true. Listen. As long as we’ve got water, we can stay 
dive. There’s a rule of numbers that somebody made up once 
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for people who get lost up here. You can only go three days 
maybe without watetj but you can go for as much as three weeks 
without food. You might not look like much after all that time, 
you might not have very much flesh on you, but you can still 
stay alive that long, and as it is we’ve got plenty of water, all this 
snow around here. God knows we’ve got plenty of that, and we’ve 
got the horse for food, and we’re going to be all ri^t, do you 
understand me?’ 

She nodded again, and this time her nod was a little more 
convincing as she took a handful of snow and brou^t it towards 
her mouth. 

He had to stop her. *No, that isn’t what I meant. I told you, 
it takes too much heat to melt the snow in your mouth. We’ve 
got to fix up that hole down there. We’ve got to widen it, find a 
way to make it stronger, warmer, get it big enough to build a 
fire.’ 

And that did it. The idea of a fire began to brighten her, and 
as soon as she had rested longer, as soon as he had made sure 
she was fine, they crawled back in, him rounding the ceiling so 
there wouldn’t be as much stress on it, digging at the walls, 
widening them while she pushed the snow out of the opening, 
pQing it oh either side the way he had shown her to form a 
windbreak. He wasn’t worried about the others coming after 
them now. The snow had fellen so deep that nothing could move> 
around up here for very far or long, he wasn’t even tvorried about 
the dog any mor^ and he was betting that the others assumed he 
and Sarah had died in the storm. 

Certainly they should have. It was only the merest chance that 
they hadn’t. But now they were going to be all ri^t, he told 
bimself, convincing himself. It was just going to take a lot of 
work. He didn’t dare t hink about how long the v/inter could be 
up here, how deep the snow could faU, how little meat there 
would be on the horse after everything he had put it through. He 
just fought to concentrate on widening the burrow, sculpting 
e walls and the roof, wondering if he shouldn’t have built a 
&e out there ri^t away and melted snow for Sarah to drink, 
tight, that another storm could come up any time. 



and they needed shelter before a fire and they needed to do 
eveiything at once or not at alL 
He crawled out^ groping through the snow before he came 
upon the jBrozen-solid horse, deciding that since everything had 
to be done and the horse was immediately before him, he would 
do this first* 

But he didn’t Imow how, chipping at the hide with his Imife, 
barely penetrating dt He saw how one leg stuck out like some 
dead limb from a tree, and that gave him the idea, mustering his 
energy as he stood and jumped down on it, trying to break it at 
the knee* He tried three times before he heard a crack in it and 
sawa split in the hide at the joint. Then he sat patiently cutting at 
not sure how much of this his knife could take without dulling, 
nable to do much about that anyway. It seemed to talte an hour 
efore he jumped once more and the lower part of the leg broke 
ff. When he picked it up, it felt like a dub in his hand, the 
orseshoe and the hoof unnatural as he held it. 

‘Take this inside,’ he told her* 

She didn’t want to touch it. 

Take it. I’ve got to get some wood.’ 

They were in a hollow laced with pine trees* The nearest was 
fteen feet, but the snow was so deep as he struggled over that it 
light as well have been a hundred. The snow wedged up xmder 
is pant legs and his coat. He tried scooping the snow from in 
:ont of him, leaning into it to pack it down and give him footing. 
Jothing worked. 

Dear God, I’m going to have to dig a trench. 

But he didn’t have the strength. 

Then rocking back and forth to shift the snow, deterinined to 
et to that tree, he felt his coat snag against something imder 
lere, and digging down he saw the tip of a branch. No, it 
^asn’t the tip, it was the jagged end from where the rest of it had 
ready broken off, and digging farther down he came to the 
lassive fallen trunk. 

It had been there all along, just a few feet ahead of him, and 
amng forwards, grabbing it, he drew himself up out of the snow 
1 to it, close enough to stand and touch the nearest ends of the 
he boughs* 



But these vfere all green, he needed to get over to ths inside 
branches of the tree where he could snap off dead limbs and 
twigs and dead needles to help get the fire started. Leaning out 
as far as he could without falling, he grasped the thickest branch 
he could reach and swung out into the snow, so underestimating 
his weakness that he almost lost his grip, fighting to keep hold as 
he pulled himself hand over hand along the branch through the 
snow towards where the drift was not as deep. By then he was in 
among the other branches, and easing bdmself down, the snow 
just up to his thi ghs here, he began snapping off the wood he 
needed, twigs and clumps of needles that he put in bis pockets, 
one stout dead branch that took all his effort to tug and break. It 
had other smaller branches projecting firom it, and plenty of 
twigs and dead needles as well, and it would be enough to get a 
smsll fire started that would last for quite a while, but he didn’t 
want to have to make this trip any more than he had to, and 
moving around the trunk of the tree he foimd more branches to 
break off. Then climbing a short way, he broke off more bran- 
ches, but he didn’t have the strength to climb any higher, and 
when he found himself gripping the trunk of the tree, fighting to 
breathe, he knew he had to stop. He slipped down, almost 
felling, into the snow, gathering the branches, tossing them one 
at a time towards the entrance to the burrow. The smaller nn»<; 


made it easily, Sarah over there watchir^ him, gathering them in 
a pile, but the bigger wider ones with shorter branches projectmg 
from them seemed to float in the ait and only made h halfway. 
He had to wade over to them, throwing them again, rpprntrry the 
fallen trunk hidden in the snow, stepping on to i: and ever c 
into the trough he had already made and worl-dns his wav 


towards Sarah. She already had most of them tegemer, and hs 
tvas so hotheaded and tired from his effort that ril he could do 
^ just sit there by the entrance and struggie to 
breath, feeling his sweat beneath his clothes, hk humina 
^hile Sarah broke off the smaller branches from the bisner cne^ 
them in a pfle, carrying them insshstaid her'kid then 
^bad strength enough to stand and jumn cn m &£ 
waneces, snapping them. * 



top, spreading. The smoke was sweet from the dried streaks of 
pine resin on the surface of the wood, and it took too long to 
build up so he could see if it was drifting towards the chimney. 
He added more twigs, more bits of wood to the fire, tensing as he 
set down two larger bits of wood and in a moment they were 
burning as well and he knew that the fire itself was going to be 
all right, he was just going to take a while before he had enough 
solid wood on it that he wouldn’t have to keep feeding it all the 
time. 

But sweet or not, the smoke w'as making him cough a little, and 
Sarah was coughing as well, and he saw now that the dome of the 
burrow was higher than the entrance to the chimney so that the 
smoke was spreading low around them before it drifted away. 
He was so hghtheaded fix)m fatigue and hunger that he had to 
think for what seemed too long before he knew what to do, tak- 
ing a piece of wood and scooping a channel finm the top of the 
dome to the chimney, and the smoke was drifting freely out now, 
the burrow clearing. It was only as he put a few more bits of 
wood on the fire that he thought of the extra advantage of using 
the tree. If the others were out looking for him, they would not 
be able to spot the smoke very well, hidden by the branches of 
the tree. . 

He couldn’t let himself think about it. 

‘How are you feeling ?’ he asked Sarah. 

‘Fine.’ But she didn’t look well at all. She was warming her 
hands close over the fire, face pale, shivering, and he imagined 
how her earlier sickness plus the strain of the last few days must 
have weakened her. 

‘You’ll feel better when you eat.’ He crawled over to her saddle 
bags, taking out the can of peas, grateful that they had saved it, 
wishing now that they had saved one of the cans of soup as well. 
He punched two holes in the top with his knife while she held it, 
and the lid punctured easily enough but the frozen liquid tmder- 
neath held back the knife and he had to set the can close by the 
&e, waiting for the liquid inside to melt enough that he could 
finish with the lid and get it off 

He set the part of the horse’s leg that he had broken off near 



the fire, close enough that it would start to thaw, far enough that 
the hide wouldn’t start to bum. In a while the hquid inside the 
can of peas was half-melted, and he got the lid off, sprinkling 
some salt in with the liquid. He kept turning the horse’s leg, 
testing it with his fingers to see how much it had thawed. Then 
the peas were bubbling, steam rising, the sweet smell of them in 
the burrow, and taking them a little farther from the fire so they 
could cool, he whittled two flat spoons from some pieces of wood, 
and dipping the spoons into the can, balancing the peas on them, 
they blew gently at the peas, brought their mouths down and 
started chewing them. The spoons didn’t do much good. They 
were even a nuisance, but they gave him and Sarah something to 
fool with while they waited for the liquid in the can to cool just 
toti^ for them to drink it, and anyway he didn’t want to eat 
0 fast. 

T want you to make these peas last quite a while,’ he told 
urah. TSfot because we want to save our food, though that’s a 
)od idea, but we haven’t eaten in so long that we’ll bring these 
> if we don’t chew them properly. Chew them until they’re 
St a liquid in your mouth. Swallow a few and wait a while.’ 
He checked ffie hide on the horse’s leg again. It had softened 
lough for him to cut it with his knife. Making a slit all the way 
)wn from where the knee had been to just above the hoof, he 
arted prising at the flaps of hide, separating them from the 
:sh, what there was of it. Then he came to a place where the 
de was still fairly frozen and he set it near the fire again. 

T think the juice from the peas is cool enough that we can 
mk some. You first.* And he watched as she took a sip and 
nsed it around in her mouth and finally swallowed it. ‘That’s 
ght Take your time. We’ve got all the time in die world.* 
Then the leg was thawed enough that he could prise the hide 
f. He spread it out on the snow by the fire, flesh side up. 
‘Have another drmk,* he told her. 

Then he took one himself. 
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The meal lasted well' into the night. He felt the juice from tht 
peas warm in his stomach. The cave itself was warming pleas- 
antly, his chiU leaving him, and he opened his coat, brushing the 
snow away from in there, loosening his boots, reaching up hh 
pant cufis to get the snow out from there as well. He ate a fev 
peas. He put more wood on the fire, got the two empty cans fron: 
the soup they had eaten at the mine, filled them with snow, anc 
set them near the fire. Then he ate a few more peas and dranl 
more juice. He slit strips of flesh, muscle really, off the horse’s 
leg as it thawed, setting them near the fire. Then drinking some 
of the melted snow, giving some to Sarah, taking some salt, 
he stretched out on the saddle blankets near the fire, Sarah’s 
head down near his feet so that they shared the fire evenly, 
He warmed the sleeping bag and opened it, wrapping it arounc 
and above them. In time he slept. 

When he woke, Sarah was asleep as well, and the fire was out 
It took him a while to get it going again, waking Sarah to give 
her the last of the juice from the peas, forcing her to take more 
salt. She slept almost immediately. The entrance was dark frorc 
the night out there, and he started to doze, but he kept himseU 
awake long enough to cut a few more strips from the horse leg. 
and he woke periodically after that, worried about the fire. 

The day was warm, another cloudless sky, the sun so starl: 
it mdted the stuface of the snow. He was afraid that the top o3 
the drift might soften enough to tumble the roof of the burrow 
but there wasn’t any thin g he could do about that, and he tool 
advantage of the weather to work towards another tree and gathei 
more wood. 

He cooked a strip of horsemeat each for them, spitting there 
on the end of a stick and holding them over the fire, watching 
them curl and drip grease and darken, their smell a little like 
Iamb or rabbit, he couldn’t decide which, sweet on the one hand 
on the other somewhat wild. They spent the mo rnin g on the one 
strip each, first sucking the juices our, softening the meat with 
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their teeth, munching it, biting off little bits and chewing them 
into liquid and swallowing them. 

By midday they had dysentery. Not because &e meat was bad, 
he was sure it wasn’t, or because th^ w^eica’t used to the idea of 
eating horsemeat, by then they were both ready to eat anything, 
but simply because they had not eaten solid food in so lo^ duit 
their system was rejecting it, their escrement flecked with bits of 
undigested peas which even chewed as weU as they had chewed 
them still had not been accepted. Once he didn’t think he was 
going to make it to the tree that they had selected for a latrine, 
and he must have had more than enough salt in him by now 
because his intestinal tract was loose and burning, sometimes 
nothing but pale mucous-clouded water coining out, the salt 
acting as a purgative. 

They sat weakly by the entrance to the burrow, holding them- 
selves. He didn’t want to, but he had to keep him and Sarah 
eating, not much, Just a little to help build their strength, and as 
soon as he could manage it, he crawled back into the burrow, 
cooking two more strips, then changing his mind and letting 
Sarah cook her own, testing it for her to make sure it was done, 
nibbling at his own. By evening the spasms had passed, and they 
, drank melted snow, a little at a time, to rq>lace the liquid they 
had lost. Night brought freezing cold, and they slept huddled 
close to the fire. Morning, the melted surface of the snow had* 
turned to ice, slippery but solid, and he foimd that by crawling 
he could easily get to nearby trees for wood. 



They were Just e^erimenting with a thick green-needled pine 
bough for a sled when they heard the helicopter. He had got the 
idea from the slippery ice^surface of the snow, and after they 
had cooked more meat and eaten it, he had taken a stout piece of 
204 



wood and chopped steps through the ice into the snow all the 
way up one angle of the hollow, stopping at a pine tree near the 
top. They hung on one of the branches until they cracked it, and 
twisting it off, they sat on the matted part of the bou^, Sarah 
behind him, arms around his waist while he pointed the branch 
end towards the bottom, and lifting it so he could steer, released 
lus footing, gliding fast down in among the trees, the cold air 
rushing at his face, pine trees blurring past, reaching the bottom 
and part way up the opposite slope before they stopped and slid 
on back. 

They sat there laughing, and after the dysentery he didn’t 
want them to use much strength but Sarah wanted him to do it 
just once more, so they climbed up the steps to the top again, 
and halfway down, distinct above the rush of the wind and the 
scratching of the needles on the ice, he heard it. He wrenched 
the branch to one side, sliding sideways towards a pine tree, 
spilling off and scrambling to grab Sarah and drag her imder, 
but she had heard it as well and she didn’t need any guiding. 

They lay on their stomachs in under there, peering up through 
the needles towards the direction of the motor. He couldn’t see 
it. It might be to their right as much as their left, above as well 
as below. There might be two of them, any moment swooping 
down over the hollow, spotting the pattern of their tracks. 

No, there was only one. He saw it now. Down there at the 
bottom of the valley, sweeping across ftom left to right, a small 
glistening speck that turned back to the left now, the chugging 
of its motor coming several seconds after it went whirling out of 
sight. Then it was back again, moving to the right again, out of 
sight then and in a moment working back. It was obvious what 
they were doing. They were assuming that he had done what in 
feet he had almost done, which was to follow the line of least 
resistance and head down into the valley instead of working 
along its slope, stopping at the bottom, and instead of struggling 
up the other slope, following the direction of the watershed 
down there. They had waited this long so that in case he had 
strived the storm he would have had plenty of time to dig 
himself out and leave obvious Sim*; in cnniry T%oTr T^rt/4 


wmted to give him confidence that they were no longer aftei 
him, so he could make mistakes* 

Wnch he had, although the tracks arotmd the burrow weren’i 
a mistake, they were a necessity, but they amounted to the same 
and as soon as that helicopter had crisscrossed far, enough uj 
this slope, the people in there could not help but see the track? 
he had made in the snow to get firewood from the trees. Th< 
people in ^ere might not be certain at first. They would assume 
the possibility that a few larger animals like deer and elk had 
stayed in the hi^ ground and somehow survived, leaving tmcks; 
but they would certainly check this hollow out, and when thes 
did, he didn’t see what chance his revolver would stand against s 
rifle. He watched as the helicopter crisscrossed higher up the 
slope. It was closer now, larger. He could dimly make out its 
tail propeller and its bubbled dome. The periods when he saw it 
were less now as his angle of vision reduced the higher it camcj 
and each time he saw it again, it was closer, more distinct^ the 
sun glinting off its whirling blades, noise coming to him in a 
roar. He could make out the bulk of two men in the bubble, 
and he was thinking, there must be something I can do, I can’t 
fust lie here waiting, there must be something I can do. 

But there wasn’t. He had no way to camouflage the deep sets 
of tracks, not the snow frozen the way it was, and even if the snow 
had been soft he would only have made more tracks covering up 
the first ones. He looked down at the horse’s flank showing clearly 
through the snow where he had dug for it. There was no way 
they could miss that, and while he might be able to chip some 
frozen snow and cover it, he didn’t have the time, the helicopter 
crisscrossing less than a hundred yards from them now, the roar 
no longer several seconds behind the helicopter but right on to it. 
He drew his gun, feeling Sarah tense beside him. He looked 
towards the helicopter, testing his aim, calculating how close the 
helicopter would have to come before he would have a possi- 
bility of hitting anyone in the bubble. He didn’t want to do it 
He didn’t want to give his position away or let on they were still 
dive. But he didn’t see what choice he had. The helicopter 
:ould not fail to see his tracks, and his only option was surprise. 


Then he realized that if by some chance he did manage to 
shoot them that would be as obvious a sign as any that he vras 
out here. When the helicopter didn’t come back, the people who 
were after him would just send more men out here, another 
helicopter, and he didn’t see how he could convincingly hide 
the wreckage of the first one. Pine bou^ wouldn’t work. A 
huge pile of them in among the trees would be the first thing 
they would notice, not to mention the trees it would bring down 
when it crashed. So there wasn’t any point in firing to keep them 
finm finding him, only for defence, and he waited as the heli- 
copter crisscrossed closer, and then it was out of sight again, and 
he waited, and it didn’t come back. 

It’s jxist a trick of perspective, he thought. 

Plus you’re waiting, and that makes it seem longer for them 
to come back. 

But they weren’t. He could hear the motor qtiite clearly over 
diere to his left, but it wasn’t getting any louder or softer, 
just hovering at the same pitch as if it were watching something, 
and then it was loud again as it came towards him, and he 
thought this is it, cocking his revolver as it came in sight, 
heading to his right. 

But not across the slope, down it in the direction it had first 
come, down towards the bottom of the valley and the watershed, 
and he didn’t xmderstand, and then he did as the darkness 
floated over them, shutting out the sun. 

He crawled out ftom under the pine boughs, realizing that 
he must have been registering the slight increase of wind all 
along, staring up bdiind him at the clouds. The lowest, blackest, 
thickest he had seen, taking up the whole sky ftom left to right, 
already one-ihird over the valley and rushing to complete it, 
their underbellies swirling, churning, the temperature dropping 
abruptly, wind rising, snow on to him even as he turned and 
grabbed Sarah and slid down the rest of the hollow to the burrow. 
It was like day suddenly become night, and in the little time they 
took to slide down towards the burrow, the storm was already 
so thick around them that they had to squint to find the tunnel. 
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They crawled in out of the storm to the still, close, wann air of 
the burrow, fitting to catch their breath while the storm raged 
past the entrance out there, gusting snow in at fliem. He had to 
take the saddle and block off the tunnel, anchoring a saddle 
blanket over and around it to close off the remaining spaces. Then 
he felt secure. 

Tt*s only a storm,® he told her. 

But he wasn’t fooling anybody. He had never seen anything 
like it, not just dropping snow, but dumping it, imloading it, and 
he wind was that bad at the start, what was it going to be 
2 when it really had a chance to start blowing. It was shrieking 
c there, pushing at the saddle and the blanket, wailing to get in. 
Daddy, I’m scared.® 

So am I, he thought. Tt’s all right. Believe me, there’s nothing 
be afraid of/ 

He drew her to him and held her, staring at the blanket 
pping sharply, at the saddle fidgeting under it as if the saddle 
re alive, listening to the constant high-pitched screaming of 
: wind. 

Then the wind came to them muffled and the blanket stopped 
d the saddle, and he couldn’t stop fiom saying what had 
ppened. 

'The entrance is blocked. The storm’s filled it in.® 

His words were flat, muffled in the burrow, and for a moment 
2 relaxed in his arms, grateful to be separated from the storm, 
ideniy tensing, turning to him as she realized, 
won’t be able to breathe.* 

'Sure we will. We’ve still got the airspace for the smoke. The 
mches up there will droop down and keep it from filling in.® 
But it’s too small, he knew. No room for the cold air to come 
wn and displace the warm. Already he could see where the 
2 was flickering, dimming, and they were either going to have 
or heat, but not both, and he was grabbing a piece of wood, 
iwling over to the tree at the back wall of the burrow, digging 



out snow from the side of the tree opposite the chimneys crawl- 
ing in under there^ digging up, the snow falling on his face as he 
finall y poked througih. Or at least thought he did. The storm was 
so dark up there that he couldn’t see a change in light, but he 
felt a rush of wind on his face, and looking over at the fire he 
saw it blaze a little brighter now and then a little brighter after 
that, cold air coming down upon him, breath easier now. That 
was why they had been breathing so hard before, not from fright 
but because the oxygen was going. 

He relaxed and crawled back to her. 

‘See. Everything’s going to be fine.’ 

Sure. Exc^t if the storm diunped enough snow on the drift 
up there, the weight of it all might push the whole thing down. 
They’d never be able to fight their way out. They’d suffocate and 
die. . , 

He couldn’t think about it, breath already difficult again. 

‘We’ve just got to relax and let it pass.’ 

He was thinking of the layer of ice up there, wondering if it 
was strong enough to hold. 

‘It has to.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Nothing. Let’s get ourselves something to eat.’ 

They had plenty of meat anyhow. The day before, when it 
had been warm and they had not yet developed dysentery, he had 
broken off the other limbs from the horse, skinning them and 
cutting diem into strips and putting them deep into the walls of 
the burrow before they had a chance to spoil. He had not been 
able to get at the bottom side of the horse, but the top side he 
had skinned as well and cut off meat, and he had set Sarah to 
gathering wood, so that on those terms at least, they had nodiing 
to worry about. 

He thou^t he heard a cracking noise from the roof of the 
burrow, looked up at it, watching for stress lines, but there 
weren’t any, and rather than frighten Sarah, he gave her a strip 
of meat to cook, spitting one on the end of a stick himself, 
holding it over the fire. Their stomachs had adjusted well enough 
to food now that they didn’t have to eat as slowly, and in a while 



they were cooking again, wiping the grease off their mouths,, 
the thick wild aftertaste of the meat dinging to the back of his 
tongue. 

His eyes hurt. At first he thought that was from the wind 
but then he understood that it was from the sharp reflection of 
the stm, and for something to do, he set to work cutting a strip 
of horsehide into what looked like a blindfold, narrow thongs of 
leather coming aroxmd on both sides to where he could tie. 
them in back of his head. Then he cut thin slits where his eyes 
would be and he had a pair of snow goggles. He cut a pair for 
'’arah as well, measuring them against her head as he went 
ong, making pkes about moustaches and bandits. He had 
Dten thought of cutting his own moustache and beard off with 
is knife, but he had decided that it gave him protection from 
le wind, and thinking of that, he looked at Sarah’s wind-angered 
ice, sldn peeling off her cheeks, furious at himself for being so 
upid that he hadn’t thou^t of wiping grease from the horse- 
leat over her free before they went out into the sun. 

Next time. 

And then he heard the crack in the roof again. 

Sarah heard it too. She didn’t need to ask. All she had to do 
as look at him. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said* ‘Maybe it will. But I can’t let myself 
orry. There’s nothing I can do about it.’ 

The air grew foul from their breath and the smell of the fire 
id the horsemeat They took turns crawling over to the second 
rspace he had dug and breathing imder it. He worked to keep 
le fire going, worried at the same time tliat the heat might start 
le wails to soften. He got hungry and cooked again., He slept 
id woke and slept again. It seemed the storm out there would 
2ver end. 
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*I never knew him. There were pictures, snapshots that m 
mother had saved, but no wedding pictures and no picturt 
of die two of them together. I’m not sure if she destroyed thoj 
or if she just put them away somewhere, determined never 1 
look at them again. But the snapshots of him alone she kq)t i 
a photo album, and sometimes she’d bring them out for me t 
look an I think the idea was that, if she didn’t want the picture 
of her and him around to put her through the pain again, sh 
still figured that I bu^t to have some notion of what my fathe 
had looked like so once in a while she’d bring them out for m 
and she’d stand beside me looking at them for a little and the 
she’d go away and do something. They were all the same, hir 
standing by a flower bed at the side of a house or nest to som 
rose bushes or in among a rock garden, and I asked my mothe 
once if that was where they lived when they were married, ant 
she said no, that they lived in an apartment, the house hat 
belonged to some friends of theirs. In New Jersey. Near th 
flight school where he taught. And he was always standing then 
in his uniform, pants perfectly pressed, a crease down each sleevt 
of his jacket, his wing insignia on his jacket, on his cap. He wasn’ 
very tali, and he was a little on the slight side, his hair not darl 
like mine but sandy like yours, and he had a kind of younj 
man’s look, I guess he was twenty-eight or so then, my mothei 
never told me, his cheeks smooth, his face oval. He was killec 
shortly after in the war.’ 

‘Daddy ?’ Sarah asked him. 

‘What’s the matter, sweetheart ?’ 

‘I don’t want to die.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ he told her, disgusted with himself for letting 
the story take the direction it had. All he had wanted to do was 
ease her mind off things, and here he’d only reminded her. 
‘That’s why we’re not going to.’ 

But the storm out there wouldn’t end. Even with the close 
thick walls of snow around and above them, they could still 


hear the shrieking of the wind out there, and they didn’ 
have enough to do. Eating, watching the fire, sleeping, thes* 
things repeated themselves over and over. With no distinctioi 
between day and night, the numbers on his watch became mean 
ingless. It could have been noon or midnight. They cotild haw 
slept two hours or fotirteen. The storm could have been one da^ 
or five. There was no way of knowing. He told her all the stone: 
he could think of, about how when she was very little she.hac 
nearly lost one of her fingers on a broken pane of glass, how sh( 
had used to have nightmares about clowns, how she had lovec 
to look at dump trucks. Then his head became so clouded that h, 
couldn’t think of any stories any more, and he Just sat watching 
the fire, and then he couldn’t even do that any longer, and h€ 
mostly slept. 


II 


• The storm must have been over for quite a while before he 
realized it, the cave so still that his mind was automatically 
supplying the muffled shrieking of the wind he had become so 
used to hearing that even when he crawled over to the breathing 
hole by the tree and saw the light up through there he did not at 
first register its significance. He just lay there, looking, breathing, 
blinking, and then at last he understood, 

Tfs over,’ 

But his words were weak and he could hardly move. 

‘Did you hear me ?’ 

^ She nodded weakly. 

‘Then let’s go.’ 

But neither of them moved. 

\X^t’s the matter with us ? 

The air. The air must be so bad we’re nearly dead. 

It was all he could do to crawl over to where the tunnel had 
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been and push away the saddle and the blanket and paw once a 
the snow. 

Christ, I don’t even have the strength to get out. We’re goinj 
to die in here. 

He could barely lift his hand to paw again at the snow. H 
slumped down exhausted, fitting to breathe, and he suddenl; 
couldn’t stand this place, the walls so thick that they wet' 
smothering him. His hands began working on their own. He wa 
fascinated by them. He decided to help them. 

The dog was waiting for him. He never understood how it hai 
managed to live through the storm out there, but it had, crawlinj 
out from imder the branches of a pine tree twenty yards awa^ 
this time instead of fifty. It shook itself, head and shoulder 
above a drift in ftont of the tree, looking at him, and he was s( 
grateful to be out in the clear bright open air again that he didn’ 
care whether the dog was there or not. He just lay on the ic 
wind-packed snow, gulping breaths, sheltering his eyes, ant 
then all he could think of was Sarah and he was crawling back in 
drag^g her out, and the two of them were breathing. 

Then the dog became important to him, not as a threat bu 
as a chance fco: more food, and he suddenly didn’t care if any 
body heard the shot or not, drawing his gun, aiming, as the doj 
turned and ducked down under the level of the drift, disappear 
ing beneath the branches of the pine tree. Later when he hat 
strength enou^ to work his way through the snow over there, hi 
saw where the dog had dug a burrow of its own in under thi 
snow by the tree and where it had used the covet of the tree t< 
wade out away ftom him, a deep belly-drawn track leading of 
down the slope through the trees. He almost went after it, but hi 
couldn’t leave Sarah, and anyway he was certain it would bi 
back. 

But it always c^e back at night, and even when he triet 
staying up in wait ifor it, he always missed it, crawling out in th< 
morning to see where it had dug up a bone that he had finishec 
with and buried, where it had dug down to get at the carcass o; 
the horse but hadn’t been able to nibble away much of the frozer 
meat. 


In the meantime there was the painfiil process of gathering 
more wood, working out ferther and farther away as he used up 
all the dead branches on the trees nearest him, all the while 
sensing that the dog was somewhere nearby watching him; And . 
something else. Sarah. It was as if their long stay in the burrow 
had shown her what the winter would be like and her mind could 
no. longer sustain her. There wasn’t anything to do, she simply 
told him, and he knew what she meant. There was a constant 
attention to themselves to keep &om dying, but each day was the 
same as the next, and she was losing her interest. He invented 
games for her, jokes, riddles. He sang songs with her. He gave 
her more chores to do. But what was the use, they didn’t have 
enough food, she told him. They had used up the last of the 
strips he had cut from the horse carcass before the weather 
froze the flesh so hard that he couldn’t cut any more, and he 
could sec the carcass out there ftom where the dog had dug 
down to it, and he couldn’t accept the physical necessity that 
kept him from somehow getting a portion of it into the burrow 
where he could cook it. The food was right there before him, yet 
they were going to starve. 

He was a day before he realized the answer. If he couldn’t 
bring the meat to the fire, he would bring the fire to the meat, 
and he was gripping the metal with his gloves, feeling its heat 
through the wool, easing it out of the tunnel and on to the carcass 
of the horse, building up the fire until the heat through the 
bottom of the metal would cook the meat xmdemeath. He used 
a stick to push the metal to another portion of the carcass, 
cutting off the square that he had cooked. It was only an inch 
down and the top was badly charred, but he had the answer , 
and when he had cooked another sqtiare, he built the fire low . 
again and shifted it back into the burrow. She ate the meat 
gladly, but her joy was only temporary as the pattern repeated 
itself and she could see where there was less meat on the horse 
each day and there hadn’ t been much on it to begin with and soon 
they were down on this side to the bones. They could see where 
the dog had been nibbling at them in the night. One morning 
there were tracks where the dog had eased past the saddle into 
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the burrow while they slept and taken the last bits of meat that 
they had saved. Once he heard Sarah coughing in the m'ght. 

The end came shortly after. She Just kept coughing longer, 
harder, drinking less, sleeping more. He chipped around where 
the horse was frozen solid to the snow, straining, flipping it over, 
showing her where there was stfll a lot of meat to cook. But she 
didn’t even have the energy to look at it much. Just wanted to 
get back into the sleeping bag, edging closer to the fire. He tried 
cver3rthing he could think of, shoving a thick-needled pine bou^ 
underneath the saddle blankets and the sleeping bag as insulation 
against the cold, forcing her to drink hot water, tying her hood 
closer around her head, huddling nearer to her. But there wasn’t 
any use. It wasn’t Just the cold outside that was getting to her but 
something inside as well. It was as if the motmtains had been 
against her from the start. You could get sick up here &om not 
enough oxygen or too little salt or your blood Just thinning out, 
but these were all chemical reactions to the height, and sickness 
in the sense of germs, disease, that hardly ever happened. This 
far up, there were hardly any germs to begin with, and what there 
were had very httie strength. But with Sarah everything had 
come together. Her earlier nausea had weakened her resistance, 
the ride up here had weakened her further, and now the germs 
were having their effect. Her coughing kept him up all ni^l^ 
not because of its loudness but because he knew what she was 
going through. From worry about keeping her warm, he now had 
to worry about the reverse, her temperature burning, him bath- 
ing her face with lukewarm strips of cloth from his shirt. He 
felt where her clothes were damp all throu^, heat conducting 
outward, cold conducting in, taking them one at a time and 
drying them, taking the fire outside to cook more squares of 
meat, knowing she shouldn’t be without the fire too long, 
working as fast as he could, bringing the fire back in and warm- 
ing her, then cooling her again. He forced her to .eat, but she 
barely had the strength to chew. He bathed her face again. He 
heard the liquid murmur in her throat and chest, and wanting to 
ease her effort, turned her on her side, in time on her stomach, 
then on her other side, on her back again. But the relief was 
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always temporary and with each sxmrise her condition grew 
much worse, She spoke in her deliritun as if she were back in 
their house before the start of everything, preparing for bed in 
her room, picking out her dothes for school the next morning. 
He recalled one night around that time when he had given her a 
bath, drying her, combing her hair, and they had made up 
rhymes then, mostly excremental, laughing and looking now at 
the dirty tangles of her hair sticking out around the edges of her 
hood, remembering the smooth thin sandy-brown hair he had 
been combing that night, he had to turn away* Once she spoke 
as if it wasn’t him but Gaire beside her, saying ‘Mother, can I 
have a friend to stay the night?’ One morning she was dead. 

Even when he beard the dog outside, gnawing at the carcass 
of the horse, he didn’t move. He just kept looking at her, staring 
at her open eyes, staring into them, amazed at the utter sense of 
Hfelessness, the sightless eyes a parody, in time closing them, in 
need of pretending she only was asleep. When the dog came 
back the second time, he didn’t move then either, just continued 
staring at her, watching her face turn white, her body settle, 
stiffen. He stayed like that until he sensed the change in light 
outside and realized he hadn’t moved all day, and even then he 
only moved because he needed to protect her, chipping a low 
chamber out of the left side of the burrow, easing her into it, 
knowing that if he kept her too long near the fire her body would 
start to decompose. 

He slept, and waking, took her out and looked at her. Then 
worrying more about preserving her, he put her back in, packing 
snow around her. He went out and relieved himself, squinting 
from the sunlight off the snow, day again, staring down at the 
two frozen splashed-out circles in the snow near the one that he 
was making, tmderstanding he had come out twice since this 
time yesterday, not recalling when. He looked disinterestedly at 
where the dog had been gnawing at the carcass of the horse. He 
w^ent back in, begrudging all the time he melted snow and drank 
it, looking at her. 

In time he worried even more about preserving her and sealed 
her in, pu shin g away the snow each morning to look at her face, 
216 



then sealing her in again. He took the fire out, cooking more 
squares of meat, begrudging the need to eat as well but forcing 
himself, little by little, tasteless in his mouth. He wandered 
farther and farther from the burrow to find wood for the fire, 
eating more now so he could keep up the strength to get the 
wood, coming back into the burrow, a&aid the dog had come 
while he was gone and got at her. But the dog never did, and 
going out each morning after he had looked at Sarah’s face, 
staring at where the dog had gnawed further at the carcass of the 
horse, he imderstood that if she hadn’t died they both would 
have anyhow, not enough meat from the horse to last them both, 
not enough for the dog and him as well, and in need of occupying 
his mind, he spent his days and nights now on the problem of 
keeping the dog from the horse, rousing himself, pretending to 
go off for wood but hiding close by waiting for the dog so he 
could shoot it, staying awake as long as he could, listening for 
some sound of the dog out there working at the horse. But 
always the dog came when he really did have to go out for wood 
or when he dozed, and soon between the two of them the horse 
was hardly any thin g but bones. He broke the bones off from the 
firame, boiling them, drinking the broth, sucking at the marrow, 
getting every bit of food he could from them, and then thinking 
it through, wondering what further use he could make of them, 
he took two of the largest curving rib bones, used horsehide to 
tie them together at top and bottom, tied smaller bones across at 
spaces in the middle, and then threading horsehide through 
them from top to bottom, doing the same with another set of 
curving rib bones, he fashioned a pair of snowshoes. He thought 
what else he could do with the other bones and couldn’t figure 
anything, eating what he could from them, leaving them outside 
for the dog. 

And then there was nothing. He sat back in the burrow, 
hoarding a few last squares of meat that he had saved, looking 
occasionally at Sarah, thinking what more to do, figuring that 
he was going to have to use the snowshoes to walk down out of 
here. But he couldn’t bring himself to leave Sarah, and he 
couldn’t carry her, and even vnth the meat that he had saved, he 


knew he wouldn^t have the strength to make it all the way, the 
first good storm would finish him, no game around, and he kept 
on sitting there. A series of warm days made him think that 
spring was on the way, but he only fooled himself he knew, it 
was too soon for spring yet, and then the cold returned, much 
harder than before, and he used up wood more quickly^ Against 
his will he took Sarah’s sweater from her, cutting it, wrapping it 
around his head and shoulders in tmder his coat, leaving her 
own coat on her, not able to bear the thought of the back of her 
head against the snow. He looked at his watch, but it was stopped 
He scratched at the sores on his thighs, his arms, in imder his 
beard. From not washing and no food. 

The dog came right into the burrow this time, stopping just 
inside the entrance, staring at him. It must have been there 
quite a while, him half dozing, before he noticed it, stretched 
out on its stomach, staring at him. It looked at the meat he had 
sprinkled with snow next to him. It looked back at him and 
edged a little closer. He had his gun out without thinking. He 
cocked and raised it, aiming at one eye. The dog edged closer. 
He thought that when he shot it he’d have more food, a better 
chance to last the winter, but then he thought that it didn’t 
matter, a week or two more food if that, it wouldn’t make a 
difference, he’d only starve then anyhow, and perhaps it was 
because he was still a little dazed from sleeping, or maybe he 
just didn’t care, but instead of firing he lowered the gun and chose 
a bit of meat and tossed it. The dog caught it, mouth open, 
biting. He regretted it instantly, and raising his gun to fire, he 
saw the dog was gone. He slumped back, cursing, then rousing 
himself, crawled to the entrance,aimmg, but there wasn’t an3nhmg. 
He cursed again, slumping fiat at the entrance, blinking, dozing. 

The meat was gone two days from then. He remembered 
what he had told Sarah about three days without water, three 
weeks without food, deciding he was going to have to walk out 
anyhow but didn’t have the strength. He had visions of the dog 
coining back, shooting it, skinning it, eating it, had visions even 
of the square of meat that he had given to the dog. He re- 
membered stories about people in plane crashes in the moun- 
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tains, starving, finally eating corpses, thought of Sarah and 
shook his head. But maybe it would come to that He couldn’t 
pretend it wouldn’t The taboo against cannibalism lasted only 
as long as your mind controlled your body, and in time he knew 
he would be hardly more than some kind of animal, doing what- 
ever it had to in order to stay alive. He would wake up some 
morning and uncover her, thinking of the possibility. Another 
morning he would tell himself that this was what she would 
want him to do. Some evening he would try to cut a sliver from 
her, stopping himself, then doing it anyhow, cooking it, tasting 
it, gagging but making himself chew anyhow, and in time he 
would be able to do it without much revulsion, perhaps even 
with reverence, justifying himself, thinking of communion. 

He hardly bothered to go out for wood any more, just sat there, 
drinking water, feeling his dothes going slack on him, imagining 
the dog, him raising the gun, firing, going for it with his laiife, 
and he was some time before he registered that his vision of the 
dog wasn’t just a vision, that the dog' was really before him, 
standing there, staring at him from the entrance, and he already 
had the gun up, cocking, think ing this time if I don’t kill it it’ll 


come for me, aiming, finger tensing on the trigger as he recog- 
nized what it was holding in its mouth, and that second’s 
hesitation was the difiTerence. 

A rabbit. 


It was holding a rabbit in its mouth, coming forward, drop- 
ping it, and he didn’t understand. If the dog had a rabbit, why 
didn’t the damn thing eat it? What was it doing here with it, 
dropping it like that, backing off, not leaving, just settling down 
on its stomach like before^ and then he realized. Meat, The og 
had liked the taste of the roasted meat, and he was grabbing at 
the rabbit, slitting with his knife, gutting, sldai^g] ^ 

on to a stick, cooking, and he almost forgot to give some ° 
dog, he was so hungry, but the dog growled at him as e 
it to his mouth and he ripped off a leg, 
were eating. The dog brought him two more rab i 
the next few days. Then a squirrel, and in time they shared the 

burrow. 



On the first wann day he came down off the mountain. He had 
gone up to the cliff wall high above the hollow he was in and 
prised away rocks and carried them down, taking Sarah out of the 
burrow and covering her with them. Still not satisfied, he had 
gone around to the trees below, working quite a ways down until 
he reached where he had not yet gone for firewood, breaking off 
thick dead limbs, digging up fallen timber in the snow, hatiling 
up whatever he could and covered the rocks with them, twisting 
off rich green fir boughs from the trees nearby and setting them 
over the timber. Then finally certain that no animals would get 
to her, he looked once more inside the burrow for what* he 
could save, taking the rusted pot and the three empty cans from 
the soup and the peas, putting them and the saddle blankets and 
the thin square of metal inside a sack that he had tied together 
made from anima l fur. He hitched the sack over one shoulder, 
hitched the rolled-up sleeping bag over his other shoulder 
using thongs tied together from the horsehide,' and adjusting 
his snow goggles over his eyes, he set off through the trees. His 
woollen gloves had long since worn through, replaced by mitts 
that he had made from fur, tying the hides together, skin to skin, 
so that he had fur on the inside and the out. His snowshoes 
were much stronger than he’d hoped, their lacing on occasion 
snapping, needing to be retied, but not so often that they 
bothered him, and he made a practice each evening of checking 
them. 

He stood on a rim of high ground, looking down towards the 
country of the hollow he’d just left, staring towards what from 
this height he could only guess was the mound of rocks and 
timber and fir boughs that protected Sarah, and promising to 
come back, he turned, working farther up throu^ the trees 
towards the pass that led up to the corrugated metal shack and 
the mine. It took him four days getting there, retracing his route 
as exactly as he could, him and the dog mntripg camp in the 
sheltering clump of trees where he and Sarah once had slept. 
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making camp the next night in among the fallen V of timber, 
eating the cooked meat that he had saved from the rabbits and 
squirrels that the dog had been bringing to him. They slqjt 
together in the sleeping bag, the saddle blankets under them, 
him hardly ever speaking, waking and working on through the 
trees while the dog on occasion darted off somewhere and he 
kept moving, the dog catching up to him mth some animal to 
replenish their supply. They finally made it to the pass, shuffling 
up through the snow past the tumbled shacks from the miners, 
reaching the top where the snow had drifted bare enough that he 
could take off his snowshoes for a time, walking solidly on the 
floor of rock past the cliff walls on both sides, and there it was, 
Ae corrugated metal shack and the mine. They camped in the 
tunnel just as he and Sarah had done, making a fire, cooking, 
warming themselves. He looked around for any signs that they 
had been here after him, but there were none, and he woke the 
next morning, slipping on his snowshoes, wading down towards 
the town. 


It was drifted with snow, him passing the hollow where he and 
Sarah had stopped after Claire had died, taking the route down 
through the trees which as near as he could guess was the way 
he had gone to look for Claire that ni^t, crossing the snow- 
blown meadow, coming to where the town was noflung more 
than dips and rises, apparently from irregularities in the plain 
as much as anything, occasional bumt-out beams and timbers 
standing up or showing through, black against the sun-bright 
drifts to show what once had been. He made a shelter 
charred boards, wading around to find a sign of the guy that e 
old man had knifed and they had thrown close to the fim, of 
the old man himself, of the guy fltat Qairehad shotgunned m the 
stable, but there wasn't any of them either, nor of Claire 
he was really looldng for. He knew that they woffl not a 
taken her with them, just some evidence that they a ^ > 

burying her somewhere dose around, burning her may 
tbe area was too much, she could have be^ uo. 

promising he would come back here as well, he y 
There were occasional animal tracks in the snow, but nothin. 
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On the first warm day he came down off the mountain. He had 
gone up to the cliff wail high above the hollow he was in and 
prised away rocks and carried them down^ taking S^ah out of the 
burrow and covering her with them. Still not satisfieda he had 
gone around to the trees below, working quite .a ways down until 
he reached where he had not yet gone for firewood, breaking off 
thick dead limbs, digging up fallen timber in the snow, hauling 
up whatever he could and covered the rocks with them, twisting 
off rich green fir boughs from the trees nearby and setting them 
over the timber. Then finally certain that no animals would get 
to her, he looked once more inside the burrow for what, he 
could save, taking the rusted pot and the three empty cans from 
the soup and the peas, putting them and the saddle blankets and 
the thin square of metal inside a sack that he had tied together 
made from animal fur. He hitched the sack over one shoulder, 
hitched the rolled-up sleeping bag over his other shoulder 
using thongs tied together from the horsehide, and adjusting 
his snow goggles over his eyes, he set off through the trees. His 
woollen gloves had long since worn through, replaced by mitts 
that he had made from fur, tying the hides together, skin to sldn, 
so that he had fur on the inside and the out. His snowshoes 
were much stronger than he’d hoped, their lacing on occasion 
snapping, needing to be retied, but not so often that th^ 
bothered him, and he made a practice each evening of checking 
them. 

He stood on a rim of high ground, looking down towards the 
country of the hollow he’d just left, staring towards what from 
this height he could only guess was the motmd of rocks and 
timber and fir boughs that protected Sarah, and promising to 
come back, he turned, working frrther up through the trees 
towards the pass that led up to the corrugated metal shack and 
the mine. It took him four days getting there, retracing his route 
as exactly as he could, him and the dog making camp in the 
sheltering clump of trees where he and Sarah once had slept, 
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making camp the next night in among the fallen V of tunbcTj 
eating the cooked meat that he had saved from the rabbits and 
squirrels that the dog had been bringing to him. They slept 
together in the sleeping bag, the saddle blankets under them, 
him hardly ever speaking, v^aking and vmrking on through the 
trees v?hile the dog on occasion darted off somewhere and he 
kqpt moving, the dog catching up to him with some animal to 
replenish their supply. They finally made it to the pass, sh ufflin g 
up through the snow past the tumbled shacks from the miners, 
reaching the top where the snow had drifted bare enough that he 
could take off his snowshoes for a time, walking solidly on the 
floor of rock past the cliff walls on both sides, and there it was, 
the corrugated metal shack and the mine. They camped in the 
tunnel just as he and Sarah had done, making a fire, cooking, 
warming themselves. He looked around for any signs that they 
had been here after him, but there were none, and he woke the 
next morning, slipping on his snowshoes, wading down towards 
the town. 

It was drifted with snow, him passing the hollow where he and 


Sarah had stopped after Claire had died, taking the route down 
through the trees which as n^ as he could guess was the way 
he had gone to look for Qaire that night, crossing the snow- 
blown meadow, coming to where the town was nothing more 
than dips and rises, apparently from irregularities in the plain 
as much as an3rthing, occasional bumt-out beams and timbers 
standing up or showing through, black against the sun-bright 
drifts to show what once had been. He made a shelter from 
charred boards, wading around to find a sign of the guy that e 
old man had knifed and they had thrown close to the fim, of 

the old man himself, oftheguythat Qaire had shotgunne m 

stable,' but there wasn’t any of them either, nor of C^rc 
he was reaUy looking for. He knew that they wo no 
taken her with them, just some evidence that ^ ’ 

burying her somewhere close around, buiMg 
the area was too much, she could have e^ up. 

promising he would come back here as w j e 
There were occasional animal tracks m the snow, 


he could see to shoots and the dog came back that night ^th 
another squirrel, the last it would have to bring because the 
next morning after they had gone to the river, him taking off 
his boots and tattered woollen socks, tucking them into the sack 
he had made and wading the ford, carrying the dog, the water 
ntimbing cold, him quickly drying his feet on the other side, he 
saw a rabbit as he was slipping on his socks and shot it, firing 
too quickly, hitting it in the shoulders, blowing its firont half 
apart. But there was a little food from it, and after he had skinned 
it, gutted it, wrapping the meat in its fur, stufiing it into his 
sack, they worked along the river, up through the trees, to the 
break in the cliff that led through to the sheep desert. They 
were into their sixth day of unmistakable warm weather now, 
which was why the ice on the river had broken up and he had 
been forced to wade, and the niche in the cliff was narrow 
enough that not much snow had collected so that they did not 
have much trouble getting through, climbing over the boulders 
that he and the old man had tumbled down into it, him once 
making a wrong turn and coming to a dead end, going back, 
trying another, finally reaching through to the sheep desert, 
and he could see now the change that the weather was making, 
the snow melting loosely all around, still qtiite deep but rodts 
R* - bare and wet all the same, them roimding the bottom 
of the canyon, coming to what would have been the dry rocl^ 
creek bed if the snow had been gone and he could see it. 

They camped in a small box canyon, hunched in tmder a lip 
in the rock, building a fire that was bigger than any he had made 
so far, seeing that he was down to his last few matches, grateful 
that he had kept the fire going all the time back at the burrow, 
keeping it low but going ah the same, and it didn’t matter if he' 
was down to his last few matches because they were getting 
doser to people all the time and if he ran out of matches before 
ihen, well he had gone without fire before and he could stand 
fiat a few more nights yet again. But he was going to have to 
Jtart thinking about how he could go back among them, certainly 
lot looking like this. There would be too many questions, too 
nuch attention towards him before he was ready for it, and he 
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did what he could to make himself look clearij heating water and 
bathing near the fire, washing the sores on his face and .his 
arms and his legs, rinsing his hair and his beard, trimming them 
as best he could with his knife. That was why he had made the 
fire so big, so he could get out of some of his clothes and clean 
±em without freezing, looking now at his thighs and his chest, 
something he had not done since the start, smnned by the look 
of them, flesh used up, bones showing, pustules, sores. He 
couldn’t dean his clothes very much. If he tried scrubbing them, 
he was afraid they might turn to rags, which was what they were 
close to being anyhow, and after he had done what he could, 
rinsing his woollen underwear and pants and coat, building the 
fire even larger and drying them, watching them steam, he put 
them back on, feeling their warmth again, sharing with the dog 
the last of their meat, crawling into the sleeping bag with the 
dog, and sleeping. 

The next morning he shot another rabbit, this time properly, 
through the head, and after cooking it and eating it, he made his 
way out of the canyon, trying to decipher the intersecting slopes 
and ridges so they would lead him to the line shack. His contour 
maps were long since tom and crumbled, his only guide his 
compass which without the maps only gave him vague direction, 
and after a day and a half of searching he was sure he’d missed it 
when he came out on a stretch of rock and saw it. Down there in 
a clearing in the valley, close if he went straight down but a half 
day away since he had to work around off the cliff and down 
through the trees towards it. But he got there before nightfall, 
and after checking carefully around, certain that no one was 
near, he came up to the door, looking at where if they had come 
to the line shack after him they had replaced the broken lock 
the same as he had, opened the door, and stood there a moment 
staring at the shelves of food. No sign that anyone had been in, 
everything the/ same as he remembered it, and aU he could 
flunk of was the cans of peaches and com and beef, the Bisquick 
he could make bread with, and he spent three days there, 
cleaning himself further, fattening himself, knowing he was 
going to need all his strength before this would be finished, never 


staying too long in the cabin, certainly never sleeping ther^ 
camping without fire in among a rim of timber well up from the 
line shack, each day watching the snow melt, resting, soaking up 
the heat* 

On the fourth day he left it, feeling better than he had in 
months, but his new-foimd luxuries, a fresh thick shirt, a store of 
bread and canned peaches and meat, a clean pair of socfe, 
only made him fed the privation of the woods more, and he was 
grateful six days later when he finally came down through the 
washtof rocks and timber that he and Qaire and Sarah had gone 
up that first day, hiking across the various levels down towards 
their cabin, always careful to stay inside the trees, reaching the 
corral and the equipment shed, coming more slowly in on an 
angle towards the cabin. The snow was thinner now, pardy 
from the season, partly from the change in height, and there 
were spots of grass showing through as the cabin came in sight, 
its windows glinting in the sunlight. Exactly as he remembered it, 
as he had left it. The tower, the stoop at the back, the outhouse 
to the side. No tracks in the snow, no smoke from the chimney, 
no sign that anyone had been there for some time. He circled 
far off, coining in on a different angle towards the front. The wdl, 
the porch and door, the rocks around the foundarion, the logs 
above them, all as he remembered them, and he camped far off 
in sight for a day before he felt safe enough to approach them. 

He came in through the back, checking the downstairs 
rooms, the cupboards even, leaving the dog below while he 
went up to the upstairs bedrooms, the closets, finally up to the 
tower and there was no one. The window up there was still 
open, its top panes still shattered from where they had shot at 
him, snow drifted in, and he left it all just as he had fotmd it. 
He didn’t tmderstand. Nothing had changed at all. It was as if 
no one had been here since they had gone. Downstairs he 
found the lamp on the living room table just where he had left 
it, top off, core out, where he had been putting a new wick in. 
Everything was perfectly the same. He didn’t imderstand it. 
Surely the owner would have come around, or the real-estate 
nan when the rent wasn’t paid. There was a mirror by one 
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cupboard and he trimmed his hair and beard even better. He 
finished the food that he had brought with him from the line 
shack and started in on the store in the cabin^ heating stew and 
rice and tinned puddings, sharing ever3rthing with the dog, 
bathing, putting on a fresh set of clothes that were in the 
drawers in the downstairs bedroom. He kept checking outside, 
fearful of them coining up through the trees the way they had 
that first time, worrying all the time he bathed, grateful at least 
that the dog was by the front door watching. He got back up to 
his campsite in the trees as fest as he could, watching, going 
back to the cabin the nest day to eat some mor& and he worked 
it like that for a week until he thought that he was ready. He had 
considered shaving ofr his beard entirely, letting the sun. get in 
at the sores on his face, but he didn't want to lock tco chtersnn 
he wanted to be recognized. 

•Hdlo again, havaik seen you in a while." 

Tve been away.’ 

‘Well, what can I do for you this time r’ 

T want that riSe up there, the sm-ncint-iTTi and a m gn- 
nowered scope and two hoses of these sheils.’ 

‘Just the thing. How'd you do anyway ?’ 


‘Eseme me?’ 

‘Hunting. How many did yen getr 
• ‘Not as many as Pd like.’ 

Teah, thads what everyone’s heen saying.’ 
Then he had gone to the real-sstam ma 
said the same. ‘No need to wemy, th 
been coming in, jest lilie you mid therr 
rent’ 




Which was what he’d figured. Ih was me cni 
place would not have been muchsd. 

If he lived, they were tbfuturg k 

was telling the guy not to let them 
“ming in just once more to pay dm : 
to check the cabin for him, and he didn’t - 
s Was, he wanted to sumrise 
ttould let it slip. He’ d better anyhow, rrum dxeunnnc 





around die cabin they hadn’t been going up to look for him yet 
But they obviously were planning to go on up once the snow was 
nearly gone. That would be the only reason they kept paying 
for the place, Just to be careful, to keep things neat. The trouble 
was, the snow was melting slower now than he hoped. They 
might not come back looking for him imtil next month, and he 
didn’t want to wait that long. So they’d either go up on a chance 
the day they paid, or else the guy would let it slip, he likely 
would, and they’d go up for certain. In any case, in time they’d 
be there. Sooner or later, in one sense it was the same. He 
checked the calendar in the office. April 25. A few more days if 
everything worked out right. He bought a ground sheet for 
under the sleeping bag, went back to the cabin, laid up in the 
woods, and waited for them. 

Where he lay was on some high ground to the left of the 
front of the cabin. From his point of view he could see the shed, 
the side of the house, part of the front porch and the well. He 
had a good view of the open slope and of the road up through 
the trees. If they came up that way as they had before, he 
certainly would spot them. The only problem was if they came 
up from his direction through the woods, and he was coimting 
on the dog sensing them before they did. He had taken trouble 
back-tracking, circling far off into the woods and then back 
again, so that his footprints wouldn’t show them where he was; 
He had made tracks around the cabin as well, but these he didn’t 
worry about, wanting to advertise he’d returned. He built a fire 
in the cabin, smoke coming from the chimney, to make it seem 
that he was in there, and after the moon set each night he went 
back in, putting more rags and damp wood on the flames to 
keep up the smoke. 

He counted the days, the twenty-ninth now, going in throng 
the back that night and hearing a sound, a scratch in one comer 
that made him think that they were there, tensing, lunging to 
one comer, but no shots, and he never did know what made the 
scratch, a small animal perhaps. But his fright made bim even 
more careful, coming down to the cabin once the dark set in 
after that, wa nt in g to be close enough to hear if they came close^ 
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knowing he never would be able to see them from his campsite 
if they came at night. 

The thirtieth and then the first, and he was beginning to 
think that he’d misjudged. Maybe the real-estate guy had kept 
the secret after all. Maybe they weren’t going to come. Maybe 
he was going to have to wait a few weeks more, or even a month, 
when something bothered him. Just before stmset on the 
second. He heard a car far off on the road down there, and then 
it stopped. It could be nothing. It could be just some people 
visiting another cabin a mile across over there or visiting the 
old man with the horses, his place was in that direction too, but 
it could be them as well, and if they were coming up through the 
trees at night, he couldn’t go down near the house this time. 
Th^ mi^t be down there by then, waiting for him. He lay 
still, listening. No one and no warning from the dog. He lay 
still all the same. He listened for the soimd of the car to start up, 
but it didn’t, although that didn’t mean much either. If the 
car really was people visiting, they could have chosen to stay 
the night. Sometime around three, he guessed, he heard a 
snap down in the trees. A broken branch settling, an animal 
moving. It could be an 3 rthmg. Or it could be them and so he 
aited. 

There were three of them, one in the trees at the back, two 
hers stretched out just below the top of the slope in front. He 
luld see them clearly in the first bright light of day. They were 
earing light brown nylon padded jackets, warm-up pants the 
me, as near as he could teU not the same three he had seen the 
U before in town, and he wanted them together and he wanted 
• see what they were going to do anyhow, so he waited. They 
ipt checking their watches, and then as if they had all agreed 
a a time they started shooting, shotguns blowing out the 
mdows, blast echoing, recoils jerking, escept for the guy in 
ack who wasn’t shooting at all, just standing there in among the 
^3 tensed and ready, as if the plan were to scare bim from in 
xint and drive him out the back where the guy would be there 
'Siting for him. And they kept on shooting like that from in 
rant until they’ d each used un one masazine and then another 




likely have turned cautious, wanting to know exactly where h< 
was being shot at from before he made his move. 

He didn’t want to prolong it, firing at the lantern he had pui 
on the sill of the bedroom window on this side in case he trapped 
them in the cabin, blasting it apart, chipping the phosphorui 
strips he had taped to the glass, the phosphorus open to the ah 
now, burning, igniting the spilled-out kerosene. At least it was 
supposed to work fiiat way. But he saw no sign of fire and he was 
beginning to think that he’d been wrong when the flames shol 
up to fill the window. Now all he had to do was wait. There 
were no windows on the other side, the stove and cupboards 
agmnst that wall in the kitchen, the fireplace against it in the 
livmg room, so when the fire got too close the guy in there was 
going to have to come out either front or back. 

The flames were all through the bedroom now, smoke rising 
clearly through the windows in the upper rooms. He could see 
smoke coming from the firont now too and it wouldn’t be long, 
the guy would have to come out, but he stayed in as long as he 
could just the same, flames spreading aU throt^ the upstairs 
and reaching for the tower when the guy dove out the back. He 
almost missed him, glancing once at the tower, then at the back 
and the guy was running past the two men spread out on the 
ground, racing towards the cover of the trees when Bourne 
fired, missed, fired again and the guy’s leg whipped out from 
under him. He flew sideways, cracking against a tree, lying 
there, shaking his head, starting to crawl into cover when 
Bourne fired again just ahead of him, shouting TDon’t move or 
you’re deadl’ 

The impact of the bullet ahead of the guy had stopped 
him anyway, scaring him back into the clearing, and the gnj 
was holding his leg npw, craning his neck to look around. 

_ ‘Get rid of the shotgun!’ Bourne yelled at him, and almost as 
if the thing were aHve, the guy threw the shotgun away. 

•Now stay where you are!’ Bourne told him. szsirts down 
flirough the trees. 

. suy was huddled holding his leg at the edge of the clear- 
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reached the edge of the trees and looked around. The flames 
were hcking through the roof of the house and the tower, smoke 
rising thick and white and black, the sound of the flames like a 
furnace, crackling in there, whooshing. He could see where the 
snow was melting all around the house and where the moisture 
on the jacket of the one guy close to the house had started 
steaming. He looked carefully at the other guy and then started 
for the third. 

He searched him, taking away a knife and a .38 handgun, 
putting a tourniquet on his leg, giving him a handM of aspirins 
and forcing him to stand. Looking around the trees, he. saw a 
fallen branch with a crook where the guy could put it xmder his 
arm and a shaft that was stiff enough that it wouldn’t break if 
the guy put his weight on it, and then forcing him up into the 
trees towards where he had camped, he collected his gear, 
slipping it into his sack, shoving his rifle into the sleeping bag, 
rolling the bag up and hitching it over his shoulder, then 
pushing the guy up towards the hills. 

The guy was in shock quite soon. It didn’t matter. He had to 
keep him on the move. He let him rest when it seemed he 
couldn’t go any farther for a while, giving him more aspirin, 
feeding him, letting him drink, then forcing him on again* He 
kept looking back towards the direction they’d just come from. 
'No one was after him, althou^ for a time there he did hear the 
sound of a siren. He looked up towards the cliff wall they were 
approaching, and he knew he would never get the guy over to 
the wash that led up to the top of it, would never be able to 
make him climb, so he finally chose a fiat circle of snow-free 
grotmd near the base of it, thick trees encircling, pushed him 
down and waited* 

‘Take your clothes off,’ he finally told him. 

‘What?’ 

‘You heard me. Take your clothes off.’ 

‘Why?’ 

He kicked him in the leg, and the guy took his clothes 
off. 

‘Lie down fiat. Spread out your arms and legs.’ 
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The guy didn’t move, and he kicked him again, and the guy 
spread out his arms and legs. His skin was white against the cold 
brown ground, his leg red-caked and swollen. The hole in his 
leg was just below the knee, the bone untouched, a black hole 
through the flesh, and Bourne had been loosening the tourniquet 
and tightening it as they came up through the trees, and now he 
loosened it and tightened it again. 

T don’t want you to lose much strength.’ 

He made four stakes and shoved them into the ground, 
secure enou^ that they wouldn’t come free, tying the guy’s 
anns and legs to them so that he was spread out chest and 
privates to the sky. Then drawing his knife, he sliced once 
thinly from his nipple to his naveL The guy had started scream- 
ing even before he did it, flesh spreading, blood swelling, 
dripping, and Bourne looked at him, grabbing his face so that 
he could look him directly in the eyes. 

‘Now I’m only going to ask this once. Were you with the 
others at the town they burned up there ?’ 

The guy’s eyes were wide and darting. ‘J don’t know what you 
mean.’ 

Bourne cut another stroke. The guy screamed and nodded 
violently. ‘Yes, Yes, I was with them.’ , 

‘That’s very good. You don’t.know how good. If you hadn’t 
been with them, you might have been useless to me and then I 
would ^ve had to kill you, AH right now, here’s another one. 
What did th^ do to the woman they shot ?’ 

*TIiev hiiripH ’ 



‘AH ri^t^ I believe you. Here’s another one. I want to Imow 
who it is you’re responsible to/ 

And little by little, it came out, sometimes reluctantly, some- 
times in obvious lies. Bourne cutting, probing, digging at the 
wound or at his chest or his arms or his other leg, sometimes 
staring at Ms privates and the guy talked faster after that, about 
who had told him what to do when and who that other guy might 
be responsible to and what might be the structure of command, 
and they were an hour at it that way, the guy crisscrossed with 
gashes. Bourne learning everything he could, the names of riie 
other guys that this one had worked with, forcing the guy to 
keep talking so that he could remain alive. And then Bourne was 
finished. He couldn’t think of anything more he needed to learn, 
and he just sat back looking at the guy, working through a 
litany of all that had been done to him, unable to stand it any 
more, plunging in his knife and twisting. 
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It took him a year. He went back to the house in the town 
where everything had startedi standing in the dark between the 
two fir trees^ looking towards the place. He went back to the 
cemetery where Ethan was buried^ staring at the tombstone. 
Then he made his way back towards tlie hills^ hiking carefully 
up into them^ up through the break in the cliff, past the line 
shack and the sheep desert to the town again, and he found 
where Claire was, where the guy had said, in a shallow grave in 
one of the tumbled cabins on the tree-side of the river, and she 
had one ear gone as the guy had said and he quickly covered her 
again. Then he hiked up towards the corrugated metal shack 
and the mine, across the pass and down towards the country of 
the motmd, and the mound was as he’d left it, green boughs 
turned to brown but otherwise the same, and he didn’t want to 
bother her, just sprinkled the dust he had gathered from the 
graves of Ethan and Claire over it, scooping up dirt from under- 
neath one side of the mound, starting back towards Qaire, 
.sprinkling the dirt from the mound and some from Ethan’s 
grave upon the soil that covered her, and weeks later, standing 
again in the dark in the cemetery, staring down towards Ethan s 
grave, he sprinkled the dirt together. 

And then he started. 


2 


He lay on his chest in among a line of trees that looked down on a 
fertile valley. Of the year, it had taken him the summer, fall, and 
winter getting there. He had gone around to the people the guy 
had mentioned when he was torturing him, and he had made 
them talk before they died as well; getting other names, higher 
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oncs^ and finally he had got a lead and then another one^ working 
back and forth across the conntiya using different names, some- 
times with a beard, sometimes without, taking fobs on farms, in 
lumber camps, mending fences, painting bams, anything for 
which he didn’t need a social security number, angling south- 
west as the weather changed firom warm to cold but needing to 
go that way anyhow, the dog always with him, through Kans^, 
Colorado, Arizona, California, spring again, and he was lying in 
among the line of trees, looking down towards the valley. 

There was a farm down there, a big wide spreading house and 
a bam and sheds and everything was white against the green of 
the growing crops, a family down there eating at a backyard 
table, Kess, his wife, two daughters, and a son, eating, taltog, 
smiling he could see as he sighted in with his scope. 

They were far enough from the house ffiat only a few of them 
would have a diance to make it there before he would have to 
stop. Maybe he would get them alL Maybe they’d be so con-, 
fused, looking aroimd, trying to help each other, that none of 
them would make it to the house. 

And now that he looked closer he could see the bodyguard 
by the comer of vthe garage and the other one just inside the 
screen door of the house, but they didn’t matter. By the time 
they figured where he was he’d be gone, and if he got a chance 
he would get them too and the cat that was pla3dng in the flower 
bed, that would make a balance, and his only question now was 
how to go about it. 

He sighted in on the man, but that would be too easy. He’d 
be dead and he’d never know the feelings he had caused, and 
the only way to do this was to do it the way the man down there 
had started. But he wouldn’t take the cat, not at first at any rate, 
that would ^ve them too much chance for some of them to 
make it to the house. He’d start in on the people, youngest to 
oldest, talsC the cat when he couldn’t take anything else, and if in 
working up he gave the guy a chance to get away, well that 
would be all right as welL He would hound him then, hunt him 
just as he had been, let him know the way it fdt, and his only 
question now was which one was the youngest. 
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The ^rl on this end to the right was surely rivclvc, which left 
the girl and the boy beside her, and the boy looked older tlian the 
other girl, so he centred in on the farthest girl, long liair fine and 
sandy, freckled, smiling, and he shook his head. 

He aimed again and saw the same and shook his head. Rvery 
time he sighted in on her, the child blurred into Sarah. lie 
switched to the boy and thought of Ethan and tlic woman v/.ir; 
Claire and he could see them all down there, Claire, Samh, 
Ethan, eating, laughing, and he couldn’t do it. 

He told himself that he was being foohsh. So what if the girl 
down there reminded him of Sarah. So what if the family re- 
minded Mm of his. All the more reason to continue. 

Even so he couldn’t do it. 

He thought of shooting the man. There had been no senae 
of doubling in his case at least, no image of himself down there, 
but it wasn’t any good. All he could think of was his position in 
reverse, of himself hemg killed and dai-.c and Sa.an 
Ethan looking at him, and he couldn’t do it. 

He told himself that if he didn’t do it the mp down nhere 
would just keep sending o±ers after him. He toid h:msd. noat 
if he didn’t end it now he would never feel safe, never s..op 
tanning. It didn’t matter. It was too ninch, had been toe mneh. 
He simply couldn’t do it 
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Bare-ass naked, Rambo roared out of Madison on a stolen motorbike. He 
left behind a trigger happy cop -spilling his guts on the cell floor . . • 
Be-meda!Ied Green Beret, Rambo had survived captivity and torture 
in Vietnam. Trained as an expert killer, he draws his pursuers into the 
hills- where he can fight back Guerrilla style! 

‘Brutal, Bloody, Violent, Profane and absolutely superb’ OVER 21 

‘The most chilling story of a man hunt I have ever read’ 
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The Long Dark Night 80p 

They framed Boyd Richie and sent him down for eight yeai^s on a rape 
charge to save the name of the local rich boy and his slut wife. Now 
Ritchie’s back to take his vengeance In death and destruction, terror 
and torture ... on the judge, the doctor, the prosecutor, the defence . 
attorney, the whole damn town • • . 

‘He’s done his writing so deviiish well that you have to keep on reading’ 
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A heart-stopping story of revenge . . . Pursuer and pursued, both 
victims of the age-oid law of an eye for an eye • . • both destined to 
fulfil a curse cried out in agony many centuries ago • • • the climax to a 
blood-feud from beyond the grave , . . 

‘Wholly compulsive . • • stunning Grand Guignolfmish* GUARDIAN 

‘The kind of book you can’t put down - aha wijf never forget. A super 
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Brian Garfield 
Death Sentence 70p 

Paul Benjamin was just an ordinary guy- but now he's a man v/ith a 
lethal grudge against muggers, rapists and killers. From Nev^ York he 
has moved on to Chicago, Different town, same mission . . . coming at 
them fast from the shadows with a gun In his fist. But now things go 
v/rong. First there’s a woman in his new life and second there’s another 
vigilante... 

‘As topical as today’s news . . . moves at a tremendous pace’ 

DAILY EXPRESS 

The tension Is terrific’ SPECTATOR 

Hopscotch 70p 

Miles Kendig v^as the best field man in the CIA. Now he’s too old and 
he’s too hot- and he’s out. But Kendig still has a trick or two up his 
ex-Agency sleeve... 

Threatening global publication of stories that the world’s cloak-and- 
dagger men hardly dare tell each other, he sets himself up as the 
quarry In a nail-biting international manhunt. 

Kolchak’s Gold 75p 

Bristow was a wanted man - with a billion-dollar price tag! He alone 
held the clues to the whereabouts of Kolchak’s Gold - the Czar’s 
imperial treasure - abandoned by the White Russians in their retreat 
from the Bolshevllcs. 

Seduced by a beautiful Israeli agent, Bristow finds himself a target for 
ex-Nazis, the CIA and the KGB, as his search takes him from Palestine 

to the Crimea 
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By the author of Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
Stumbling into the violent world of couriers and assassins, knives and 
Magnum force guns, espionage and torture, the boy who dreamed of 
winning races suddenly becomes a man running for his life. . . 

‘Keeps you on the edge of your seat with that combination of terror 
and pleasure only the superb thriller can achieve' LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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Deliverance 60p 

Four men set out from a small Southern town for a three*day camping 
and canoe trip ... a holiday jaunt that turns into a nightmare for 
survival. 

This is much more than a terrifying story of violence - murderous 
violence, sexual violence, and the violence of nature; It is a brilliant 
study of human beings driven towards, and sometimes beyond, the 
limits of endurance. 

‘Fast, shapely adventure ta!e‘ TIME MAGAZINE 
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